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PREFACE 


THE FIRST PART of Gandhian Thought was published in book 
form in the late ’thirties under the title, The Gandhian Way. It has 
since been re-printed thrice. The speeches and articles contained 
in the original volume made no claim to a systematic study 
and exposition of Gandhian thought and ideas and the new 
non-violent techniques devised and used for settling inter- 
group disputes and redressing inter-group wrongs, injustice 
and tyranny. The speeches and articles were occasioned by 
the controversies in the ’thirties between the two revolutionary 
systems of thought and action, the Gandhian and the Marxist. 
At that time many young intellectuals engaged in the freedom 
fight had come to doubt the efficacy of the political and 
economic programmes that Gandhiji and, under his leader- 
ship, the Congress kept before the nation to achieve national 
independence and the reconstruction of the country. The 
youthful Marxists, though they took their full share in the 
freedom fight, were doubtful whether the Gandhian methods, 
however useful for immediate organised resistance to alien 
authority, would in the end succeed in achieving the goal of 
national independence and the reconstruction of the economic 
and social life of the country on more just and equitable or 
egalitarian bases. 

The aims of the Indian socialists and the communists (in 
those days both equally derived their light from Marx) were 
laudable but the methods which they advocated, however 
relevant to the totalitarian Russian revolution, had little 
relevance to the conditions of this country, which had yet to 
achieve freedom to work out its destiny. For instance, the 
Marxists in India believed then, as some of them do even 
now under a democracy with universal franchise, in class-war 
as a revolutionary instrument. Apart from the question of - 
theoretical justification of class-war, the conditions in India 
under British rule made this impossible. Its advocacy would 
have only complicated the issue of independence and divided 
the forces in the country, which were working for the removal 
of the foreign yoke, the great common cause between the 
different sections and classes of the Indian people. It would 
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have meant a civil strife in the midst of the national struggle 
for independence. The forces which were united in fighting 
the alien rulers would have been divided, giving advantage 
to the latter. Even if Indian social and economic problems 
were to be ultimately solved through class-war, to confuse the 
issue of resistance to the foreigner with settling of accounts 
among ourselves would be to put the cart before the horse. 
It would not be putting first things first. It would have 
defeated both the objectives—independence and the establish- 
ment of an egalitarian society in India. And, of course, it 
would have resulted in divided leadership. No struggle for 
independence can succeed with divided leadership. Gandhiji 
had come to occupy the position of the supreme leader in the 
country. The old leadership in the Indian National Congress, 
the spearhead of the freedom fight, had accepted his guidance. 
Any shaking of the position of the national leadership at 
that time, by creating doubts about its objectives and methods 
of resistance, would have helped not the Marxian cause but 
that of foreign imperialists and their native reactionary allies. 
In a freedom fight the only justification for shaking national 
solidarity would be to provide a more vital, dynamic and 
revolutionary leadership acceptable to the masses. But here 
the masses were with the old leadership under Gandhiji. They 
understood his ideas and language and his constructive pro- 
gramme better than the alien communist jargon. Moreover, 
to postpone all efforts to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses to the time when the Marxists shall have brought 
about the double revolution of liquidating foreign rule and 
capitalist domination in India and captured absolute power, 
would have been a short-sighted policy. 

The Marxists believed in big, centralised and mechanised 
industry. They believed in it both for economic reasons and 
for the political reason of capture of power in the State. They 
held that the industrial proletariat was the vanguard of the 
revolution and that the agricultural proletariat was reactionary 
or at best stood for the status quo. The only way to create a 
revolution on the Western pattern was through the establish- 
ment of centralised and mechanised big industry which 
would create an industrial proletariat. They, therefore, ridi- 
culed the idea of encouraging Swadeshi or cottage and village 
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industries. The Marxists failed to see that as long as the 
foreign government was in power, it would not allow any 
truly significant growth in India of capitalist, centralised 
industry. The British Government in India was run in the 
interest of the capitalists in Britain. They could not, there- 
fore, foster Indian big industry. Even if India was to be 
industrialised on the Western pattern, it could be done only 
after India had thrown off the foreign yoke and established 
a national government. In the mean time it would be of 
advantage to the country to patronise indigenous industry, 
big and small. Indigenous capitalist industry would at least 
give the much needed employment, however limited, to the 
unemployed masses of our people. So that the Indian capi- 
talist interests may not take advantage of the Swadeshi move- 
ment to ruthlessly exploit the consumer, as was done during 
the Bengal Partition movement in the early years of the 
century, and for many other economic and sociological reasons, 
Gandhiji advocated the revival and encouragement of cottage 
industry. This the Marxist held was revivalist, if not re- 
actionary. 

The Marxists also believed in a violent revolution. But 
with an unarmed people it could only mean some conspira- 
torial and terrorist activity, which would be confined to 
small and scattered groups in the country. The masses could 
not possibly participate in such activity. What India needed, 
for a democratic revolution was the participation of the 
masses in the freedom movement. This could be done only 
through open and non-violent methods. This was necessary, 
apart from Gandhiji’s creed of truth and non-violence and 
its efficacy to bring about not only a political but a more 
comprehensive social revolution. The Marxists could only 
think of a revolution in terms of violent internal upheavals 
and international war. 

_ Further Gandhiji, unlike Marx, did not posit an absolute 
and inevitable goal, of a classless international society, towards 
which the world was moving by an inherent and inexorable 
_ necessity. It was keld that Marx, in his writings, had worked 
out not only the philosophic bases of such a world revolution 
but also its details. Gandhiji had formulated no such aim 


towards which world history is moving by the iron law of its 
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own dynamics as manifested in the changing patterns of 
production. He showed no awareness of such an inevitable 
movement of human history to a predetermined goal. His 
approach to social problems was pragmatic. He always said, 
“One step sufficient for me’. He held that the next step would 
be indicated to him even as he walked the way. And he 
walked his way warily and carefully. Often during his move- 
ments he did not know what he was going to do next or 
advise the nation thereupon. Therefore, when in search of 
the next step, he waited in patience for guidance from on 
High in the faith that it would come none too late. Mean- 
while the good deeds he was doing through his constructive 
programmes were a sufficient preparation for following the 
Light when it was vouchsafed to him and his companions. For 
instance, when asked what was to be done to prepare the 
people for the ‘Quit India’ movement contemplated in the 
middle of 1942, his reply was that all that he could place 
before the people at the time was the charkha, meaning the 
intensification of the constructive programme. Thus, Gandhiji 
had worked out no rigid plan or system for the comprehensive 
social revolution that he was working for. But this did not 
mean that his pragmatic approach to social problems lacked 
basic principles. Without these, pragmatism is likely to become 
sheer opportunism or just drift. Also, Gandhiji did not lack 
direction and a goal or co-ordinated goals towards which: he 
was leading the country. Long ago, when in South Africa, 
he had given in a small volume some glimpse of the society 
he would like to see established in free India and the place 
of the social-individual in such a society. He had also enun- 
ciated the basic moral principles which would guide the 
movement towards these comprehensive goals, 

Generally Gandhiji tried to solve problems as they arose, 
in consonance with his basic principles of morality, the genius 
of his people, their historical background and the existing 
circumstances in the country. When he returned to India 
in the beginning of 1915 he had no idea of the part he would 
play in the political life of the country. He was feeling his 
way. The idea that he had a world mission to perform, dawned 
on him slowly and much later. Tackling problems as they 
rose, he had worked out no rigid system for solving them. 
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Some rough system was evolved out of the way the problems 
were sought to be solved. The pattern grew out of practice. 
Even so, it was not rigid or intellectually and logically worked 
outi nto a system. In Gandhiji’s various Satyagraha move- 
ments the type of struggle was never the same, though the 
basic principles underlying them were the same. This, I 
think, was the secret of the continuous growth and evolution 
of Gandhiji’s personality and of his philosophy of life, both 
individual and social. He always felt that he was experimenting 
with truth. Significantly, he called his autobiography, The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth. 

In the ’thirties, the intellectuals in India, as all the world 
over, held that the only way to investigate physical, social 
and psychic phenomena scientifically was first to believe in 
materialism. In an earlier age materialism was held to be a 
hypothesis which helped the physical scientist’ in his work in 
the laboratory. The scientists then did not confuse their 
laboratory work, the investigation of physical phenomena, 
with the moral teachings of their religion, or their faith or 
spiritual experience. But the Marxists held that nobody 
believing in God or spiritual and moral values could be a 
man of science. Nay, he could not be even a social scientist. 
The differentiation between natural, social phenomena and 
psychic, spiritual ones, the different methods to be employed 
in investigation, and the nature of the results obtained in 
these different fields were sought to be obliterated. There- 
fore, anybody advocating socialism on grounds of the spiritual 
and moral values of justice, equity or equality could not be 
a scientific socialist. He could only be a ‘Utopian’ socialist 
which, with Marxists, meant that he did not understand the 
working of society and the way of changing it through revolu- 
tion, generally conceived by them in terms of violence, which 
would usher in all over the world a socialist, classless society 
where everybody will live happily ever after! That the pro- 
phets and seers of old had always preached justice and equality, 
on grounds of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, was conveniently forgotten because the faithful by 
and large paid merely lip service to these ideas. 

Gandhiji was eminently a moral and spiritual reformer. 
His social and political work was undertaken because spiritual 
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and moral values can work only through the social context. 
He often said that spirituality cannot be practised in a cave. 
Social life was the field where spiritual values could be put 
into practice, and it was through such practice that the indi- 
vidual and society could truly progress and prosper. Gandhiji’s 
personal and public conduct was therefore regulated in 
consonance with basic moral and spiritual values, the two 
cardinal principles of which, he held, were non-violence and 
truth. Moral values through the centuries have been mouthed 
by politicians. But their political and public conduct has 
never conformed to these values. This is true more or less 
of all politicians, whether democratic or communist. At first 
the Marxists repudiated all moral values. They held that 
whatever benefits the proletariat was moral, and what bene- 
fits them was not to be decided by them but by the party 
and party bosses or the party dictator, sometimes even against 
their wishes and their interests as they conceive them. Today, 
however, even the communists loudly proclaim adherence to 
basic moral values. However, both sides, those who are 
materialist and those who claim to be non-materialist, when 
their collective interests are threatened or when they feel 
that these are threatened, immediately become believers in 
expediency and not in moral values. But this does not prevent 
them from judging the action of their opponents by the yard- 
stick of current spiritual and moral values. This was not the 
Gandhian way. For him there was no double standard of 
conduct or of judgement, one for his own actions and those 
of his group, and another for his opponents, whether indivi- 
duals or groups. Further he had no different moral standards 
to apply to individual and group conduct. All this was not 
in theory but in actual practice. He preached what he him- 


self practised first or was prepared to practise. More often 
he practised before he preached. In this he did not wait till 
the social order 


f was arranged on a more just and equitable 
basis. If private property was not desirable beyond competence, 
he renounced i 3 


r t even under the present iniquitous social 
circumstances. For him to think a course of action to be 


right and just was to act, so far as his individual conduct was 
concerned. He also believed that the ideal was the practical, 
and must therefore manifest itself both in individual and 
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group conduct, irrespective of pleasurable or painful conse- 
quences, inrespective of success or failure as measured in 
terms of er and material advantages. He had supreme 
faith in the moral values and believed in the words 
of the Gita, that ‘the doers of good can never come to 
grief’. 

My contact with Gandhiji began as soon as he came to 
India, in the beginning of 1915, to join the inmates of his 
South African ashram at Santiniketan, where they had preceded 
him. My more intimate contact began in the spring of 1917 
when he came to Bihar in connection with the Champaran 
peasant movement against the tyranny and oppression of the 
white indigo planters there. I took part in this movement 
and was associated with all the later ones undertaken under 
his leadership. I, therefore, believed that I had a fair know- 
ledge of his thought as a social revolutionary. I knew that he 
too, in his way, was working for an egalitarian and classless 
society—this, in spite of the fact that he did not believe in a 
violent revolution or in materialism of any variety, and held 
to moral and spiritual values. Working with him, I saw no 
conflict between Gandhiji’s aims and those of the Western 
socialists. After all, the latter were working for justice, fair- 
play and equality. I could not understand why, in working 
towards these moral ends, a person should necessarily be a 
materialist or must use other than morally pure means. 


ht that these aims that are essentially moral 


Rather I thoug! 
could be -better fulfilled through means that are moral and 
tional devices, which 


not through mechanical and organisa 
would be principally concerned with external results and not 
with the springs of action of individuals and groups and the 
psychological and moral change of heart of individuals and 
through them of groups. To build a just social order on any 
except moral bases would, I thought, be like building on 
sand. I therefore found the Marxists’ attack on Gandhiji’s 
thought, which had been accepted by the Congress and so 
to say by the nation, maybe, in a modified form, not only 
unjustified but ill-advised and harmful for the cause of national 
independence and the reconstruction of the country on more 
just and equitable bases. 

In 1934 I became the General Secretary of the Congress. 
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In that capacity, I had to explain the official policies of the 
Congress and defend them against uninforme: ticism and 
attack. The most effective criticism could come only from the 
Marxists, for theirs was a new and revolutionary thought and 
their object of working for a just and equitable social order 
was essentially right. The criticism against Congress policies, 
as guided by Gandhiji, levelled by the so-called liberals, had 
ceased to appeal to the people, including the overwhelming 
majority of the educated, even though they had come under 
the spell of foreign ideas. 

The writings embodied in The Gandhian Way were therefore 
naturally of a polemic character. Their occa 
were both topical and of the period. But as even after explana- 
tions, often given by Gandhiji himself, the same or similar 
objections were raised again and again and are raised even 
now, it has not been possible to avoid repetition. Through 
these polemjc writings some effort was made briefly to explain 
Gandhiji’s thought and his technique of non-violent resistance 
to injustice and tyranny. As the original thought was not 
itself developed into a rigid system, I called the collection 
not ‘Gandhism’ but ‘Gandhian Way’. This phrase has become 
current now. 

More comprehensive and learned books have since been 
written to explain, expound and to some extent systematise 
Gandhiji’s thought. For me, therefore, The Gandhian Way had 
only an historical value. Even though there was always some 
demand for the book, I was disinclined to sanction’ the pub- 
lication of a new edition. However when the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi added a publication department to its other activities 
and invited authors to write books on Gandhian thought, the 
Secretary of the Nidhi, Shri Ramachandran, approached me 
and suggested that I give my consent to the publication of a 
fresh edition of the book, to be issued by the Nidhi. I saw 
no point in it. However, the Secretary of the Nidhi thought 
otherwise and I raised no objection. Afterwards 
was made that my stray articles on Gandhian t 
lished from time to time in the Vigil sincé its 
might also be incorporated in the new volume. This was 
accepted. I felt that many of the controversies that raged in 
the ’thirties had not yet been silenced. Rather Congressmen, 


sion and purpose 


a suggestion 
hought, pub- 
start in 1950, 
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and more especially those who have been carrying on State 
business, think mostly in terms of mechanical and organisa- 
tional devices for changing the present social order. Further, 
their emphasis is predominantly on economics, and this in 
terms of Western thought and practice, whether democratic 
or communist. As in the West, the emphasis is on production. 
For Gandhiji, on the other hand, all the economic processes 
of production, distribution, exchange and consumption of 
material goods had value, as these affected the social-indivi- 
dual, who for him had the supreme value. Also, the present 
reformers do not concern themselves much with the values 
that underlay Gandhiji’s conception of an egalitarian and 
classless society. Nor do they think in terms of a synthesised 
and comprehensive approach to the problems of social recon- 
struction, which would in its large sweep include moral, 
social, economic and political reform, both of the individual 
and the group. 

I had therefore no objection to the incorporation of the 
post-Independence material in the new volume. I have 
consented to publication because I believe, as I have said 
earlier, that Gandhian thought has grown through a scientific 
process of experiment, experience and trial and error. It is 
not based on the idea of a fanatical and preconceived historical 
goal which has to be reached anyhow. The present volume 
may therefore be of some value as indicating the historical 
evolution of Gandhiji’s thought. I also believe that, in the 
present ‘Sputnik Age’, caught in the fear of a threatened uni- 
versal destruction of all that makes man human, the Gandhian 
social philosophy based on moral values is not only the need 
of India but of the whole world. 

In interpreting Gandhian thought in the unsystematic 
manner attempted in the present volume I have tried to be 
conscientiously faithful to it. Yet I am conscious that un- 
wittingly I may have passed on my own ideas as those of 
Gandhiji. But this cannot be helped. It is a drawback from 
which all interpretations, however conscientious, of an original 
thought, are likely to suffer. If, therefore, in this I have sinned 
I have done so in the company of greater people than myself, 
who have ever attempted to interpret the original thought of 
others. Those who feel that my interpretation is not the 
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right one have, of course, a remedy. They can study the 
original writings of Gandhiji. In any case such a study will 
always be more fruitful. If this volume, therefore, sends 


the reader to the sources it will have rendered ample 
service. 
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Western Industrialisation N DAR 

Tue most favourite, also—as they think—the most formidable 

argument which the educated and more especially the socialists 

bring against the charkha and khadi, is that they arrest and 

turn back the hands of the clock of modern progress. Im- 

pressed by the prosperity of the West, they have come to 

think that only the industrialisation of the country (in the 

Western sense) will solve the problem of Indian poverty. 

Evidently, these friends had no occasion to study the history 

of modern Western industrialisation critically. If they had, 

they would not be so dogmatic. Everywhere and at every 

step in industrialisation, whether in the West or in the East, 

the powerful arm of a national oligarchical government was 

at the back of the industrialists. In most of the countries 

such oligarchical national governments were actually run 

cither directly by the industrialists and financiers themselves 

or indirectly by their paid puppets. This is so even today. 

The main point of attack of the socialists against modern 

governments is that they are directly or indirectly run by 

big business in the interests of capital. There is no other 

way known to history, apart from oligarchical concentration 

of power, for the industrialisation of an agricultural country. 

The recent experiment in Russia only proves this point. Here 

a powerful dictatorship, taking possession of all power and 

all the resources of the land, has industrialised the country and, 
jn some cases, even against its wishes. This industrialisation 
has not been effected, as in the capitalist countries, in the 
interests of a small section of the population, the capitalists, 
but in the interests avowedly of the proletariat. The methods 
employed, however, are the same—the concentration of all 
political and economic power in the hands of a well-knit,. 
compact oligarchy that knows its own mind and what it is 
about. India has an oligarchical form of government, but the 
oligarchy being a foreign one, it rules not in the interests of 
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the industrialists and financiers of this country but in the 
interests of England. If the present foreign rule could be 
replaced by a coloured oligarchy, it might be possible for 
the latter to effect something in this direction, provided that 
it could get the necessary capital-and the technical skill from 
outside. Both these it will not have except by some substantial 
concessions to the foreigners, which would to some extent 
impair India’s sovereignty for a considerable time to come. 

The second factor in modern industrialisation has been the 
foreign markets. These foreign markets consist of so-called 
backward countries, supplying raw material and serving as 
markets for the finished products. As the field for this eco- 
nomic exploitation of backward races has been narrowing, for 
reasons now universally known, industry in Europe and 
America and in parts of Asia has been experiencing increas- 
ing difficulties. These difficulties in the past led to the 
Great War and may lead, unless timely and heroic measures 
are adopted, to more widespread and devastating world wars 
in the future. After a couple of such wars there would be 
no country left on this planet of ours, civilised enough to wish 
for industrialisation in the future. 

But even in the industrialised countries, has the problem 
of poverty of the masses been solved? At one time it seemed 
near solution in some favoured countries, when the indus- 
trialisation of other countries in the West and the East upset 
the whole arrangement. Today there is no industrial capi- 
talist country that does not suffer from unemployment, which 
threatens to be pretty permanent and chronic. The blame 
for this state of affairs is thrown upon the anarchic condition 
of the production and distribution of wealth under a capi- 
talist regime. It is expected that the remedy would come from 
a planned national economy. This may be possible in some 
big countries more or less self-sufficient in respect of raw 
materials and having extensive internal markets, countries 
like Russia and U.S.A. So far as small countries like England 
and those on the continent of Europe, and Japan, are con- 
cerned it would be difficult to do much by planned economy 
if their imperial markets disappeared. Even when they are 
able to do something they will have considerably to lower 
their present standard of living, not for any one class but for 
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all classes. Under favourable circumstances, however, a 
planned economy for free India, though difficult, is within 
the range of possibility. Only it would require a two-fold 
revolution, one that would get us national independence, and 
another that would give us a planned economy, whether of 
the Fascist or of the Bolshevik type. Till these revolutions 
are accomplished, it will be idle to talk of the industrialisa- 
tion of the country, even if it were desirable. 


Handicaps 


Recently, in some local Councils, there was a talk of a 
planned economy for something or the other. Such a talk 
betrays gross ignorance, for which the only excuse is that 
such ideas emanate from legislators—not a clever community 
anywhere, but here in India having more than their share 
of ignorance, being attached to Councils that lack reality and 
seriousness. There can be no planned economy forcproduction 
only, nor can there be any planned economy in one òr two 
industries. The unit for a planned economy must be a country 
at the least. It must embrace both production and distribu- 
tion. Without this, there can be no planned economy in any 
scientific sense of the term. 

The history of recent developments in Indian industry 
shows the possiblities and limitations of the industrialisation 
of India situated as she is today. The textile industry is ever 
at the door of the Government begging for protection, in 
addition to the large protection it receives from the Swadeshi 
movement. Government protection is granted on the implied 
understanding that the industry will behave itself, that is, 
support the Government in their schemes. The schemes of 
the Government are meant first to help Lancashire, their 
master, and then for Imperial reasons not to annoy Japan. 
In all the arrangements that they make in these two directions 
the Indian cotton interest must support the Government. The 
Ottawa Pact and the two agreements with Lancashire and 
Japan fully bear this out. More has been lost by these pacts 
and agreements than what the cloth industry has gained 
from protection. It is threatened with extinction as much 
today as before. Even this doubtful protection was purchased 
by siding with the Government as against the Congress, their 
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best friend in the long run, if the mill-owners only had the 
brains to understand. The history of other Indian industries 
reveals a similar tale of woe. Some industries built during 
the war, with the patronage of the Government, saw this 
patronage gone as soon as the war was over. It was thought 
that they interfered with British industries. It is a notorious 
fact that the whole commercial, industrial and financial 
policy of the Government of India is mainly directed by big 
business in England. This is quite natural. The English came 
to India for no philanthropic purpose. To expect them to 
help Indian industry at the expense of British industry, or 
at the expense of their imperialist policy, is to delude oneself. 

Some industrialisation in India, supported and unsupported 
by the Government, but always supported by the people, has 
been in existence now nearly for forty years. Let us examine 
the results: 


Population Dependent upon Agriculture in India 


Year Per. cent 
1891 p Me 61.0 ° 
1901 or g: 66.0 
1911 5c oe 71.0 
1921 m 72.8 


The figure for 1931 is not specifically given in the Census 
Report. But it is not difficult to deduce it from the data given 
there. It would come to about 73 per cent. These figures 
are illuminating. They show a progressive pressure on the 
land. They only prove that under the present regime India 
will have to wait till the Greek Calends to effect any degree of 
industrialisation. 

Apart from this, would it not be more appropriate for 
the advocates of industrialisation to save the already dwin- 
dling industries than to talk of further industrialisation? As 
the facts stand today, nothing in the direction of industria- 
lisation that would count can be done except by a national 
government. The question then naturally arises, are we to 
wait till the advent of a national government to help the 
starving millions of our countrymen? If we have to indus- 
trialise before we can alleviate the poverty of the masses, we 
will have to wait indefinitely, whether we like it or not. 
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Yet to do nothing in the mean time to mitigate the hard- 
ships and horrors of the grinding poverty of our masses would 
be callous indeed. The work for Swaraj can effectively be 
done only by those who have already begun to feel keenly 
about the poverty of the masses. They would not be true to 
their faith if, while working for Swaraj, they did not devise 
means for the amelioration of the condition of their country- 
men to however small an extent. Nay, such work itself would 
be work for Swaraj. This work of amelioration under the 
present circumstances can best be done by the charkha and 
khadi. It also gives the necessary contact with and influence 
over the masses, without whose active help or at least passive 
approval no national revolution can be possible. 

In this discussion I have scrupulously avoided bringing in 
the views and personality of Gandhiji. This I have done 
because the opponents of the ckarkha always bring his views 
about machinery, western civilisation, samyama and religion to 
confound the plain issue. Lest this be done, I have kept his 
views and personality outside the discussion, which I want to 
be entirely factual, economic and scientific. 


Il 


SOCIALISM AND KHADI 
[1934] 


Socrauism is in the air. Everywhere in the land are springing 
up socialist leagues and societies. This is so not only in India 
but the world over. Socialism seems to be the idea of this 
age. It has attracted to itself many of the best minds of the 
world. Even its opponents, Fascism and Nazism, clothe them- 
selves in the garb of socialism and use its phraseology and 
catchwords. Every new group reform and group movement 
has, therefore, to justify itself in terms of socialism. Let us 
see if khadi can so justify itself. It is also necessary that there 
shall be no conflict between the two movements claiming the 
same objective, namely, the raising of the condition of the 
masses: of humanity. 

For a scientific and systematic discussion of the problem it 
is necessary that we form a clear idea of what socialism stands 
for. If we propose to import no prepossession or prejudice 
into the investigation, we must readily admit that materialism 
or certain views on Sex-morality, the family and the forms 
of the State, or industrialisation and several other thi 
with which socialism is associated in half- 
critical minds, are not of the essence of soci: 
of socialism consists in its theory (right or wrong) of surplus 
value. It is through this surplus value that the exploitation 
of the masses is carried on. Surplus value takes the forms of 
profit, rent and interest. An industry or business that leaves 
no surplus value, that is, has no room for profit, rent or interest, 
must be considered socialistic. It does not matter whether 
the initiators and advocates of such business and industry 
believe in God or are materialists; it does not matter whether 
they believe in one set of sex-rules or the other and whether 
they believe in industrialisation or not ; they have the essence 
of socialism in them. 

Now, the khadi industry leaves no room for surplus value, 
no room either for rent, interest or profit. All the income 

goes to pay the services. Nothing is distributed to any other 


ngs 
educated and un- 
alism. The essence 
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party performing any real or imaginary services. The services 
are paid very nearly on an equal basis. Some figures will make 
the point clear. The average earnings of a weaver are about 
Rs. 13 to Rs. 15, of a dhobi about Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, of a printer 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and of a carpenter Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per 
month. The earnings of a spinner are less, but spinning is 
only a part-time, leisure occupation. As against this, the 
average allowance paid to the organisers of this activity, 
some of them highly educated, is Rs. 20 per month. (Figures 
from Shree Gandhi Ashram, Meerut.) 

As a corollary from the theory of surplus value, socialism 
has insisted upon the nationalisation of the instruments of 
production. So far as khadi is concerned, the instruments of 
production are the ckarkha and the loom. These need not be 
nationalised, as their cost is such that the average villager 
can afford it. Where the villager. cannot afford to furnish 
himself with these simple machines but is willing to work, the 
Spinners’ Association, a public body, comes to his help. So, 
in fact, these simple instruments of production are as good 
as nationalised. 

The other powerful instrument of production is capital. 
This is nationalised, being in the hands of the Spinners’ 
Association. It is public property earning neither rent nor 
interest nor profit. The few private producers in the field 
have also to regulate themselves by the standards set by the 
Spinners’ Association. They must be certified. Their accounts 
and prices are subject to inspection and check. They have, 
in addition, to face the Spinners’ Association’s competition. 
They, therefore, have to satisfy themselves with profits that 
cover only their wages on a very moderate scale. In fact the 
whole of the khadi industry is a socialistic experiment and a 
socialistic venture. I have no doubt that if the present foreign 
government were replaced by an indigenous one, khadi will 
be a national industry run by the national government in 
the interests of the proletariat. 

The logic of socialism is based upon the study of objective 
facts. However mùch an Indian socialist may substitute for 
this the study of the socialist and Bolshevist literature, pouring 
in from the West in ever-increasing quantities and being 
swallowed with an ever-increasing avidity, it cannot be 
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gainsaid that socialistic theories claim to be based upon a 
study of hard objective facts. Socialists are realists. This is 
the claim of all scientific socialists. The movement of khadi 
more than any other movement is based upon no preconceived 
ideas, no orthodoxies ancient or modern, religious or scientific. 
It is based upon the study of objective facts as they exist 
and manifest themselves in 700,000 villages throughout 
India. 
Socialism believes, among other things, in revolution. The 
` charkha, in addition to its incessant revolutions which those 
who run may see, is responsible for another kind of revolu- 
' tion. In vulgar minds a revolution is identified or confused 
with popular upheavals of a more or less violent type. But 
the essence of a revolution lies in the re-valuation of values. 
From this point of view, no other movement in modern 
India has produced a more thoroughgoing transvaluation of 
values, and this not only in the sartorial sphere but in many 
other spheres. It has made the respectable disrespectable, and 
vice versa; the beautiful ugly, and the ugly beautiful. Ideas of 
decency, art, necessity and hygiene have all changed with 
the advent of khadi. The charkha has not only affected the 
economics of the masses but also of the classes. Khadi stands 
for a particular view of life and a particular philosophy. We 
may agree with that philosophy or not, but there it stands 
transvaluing values and producing a stupendous revolution 
which only rank prejudice can afford to belittle or ignore. 
Such belittling and ignoring would ill square with the scienti- 
fic and realistic attitude of mind claimed by the socialists. 


` justification! Very often 
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FALLACIES ABOUT KHADI 
[1934] 


wheel is placed before the villager he 
has no argument against it, not because he is unable to argue 
but because he instinctively feels that the wheel will increase 
his productive capacity and will be to that extent a source 
of income. His difficulty is not that he is not convinced about 
the charkha’s utility and desirability in his home and in every 
village home, but that he is no more used to it. It is not done 
these days! His whole life is guided by custom. The unusual! 
—how can it be done? 

y can be convinced about 


Not so with the learned. If they € on 
the soundness of khadi as an economic proposition, they may 


have no further objection. This is what they feel, though 
custom rules their lives only a little less than the villager’s. 
While the villager cannot give a philosophical justification 
for his customs and narrow self-interest, the city man with 
his store of learning can do this with seeming effect. He never 


does a thing without advancing some idealistic or scientific 
the learned explanation he advances, 


s out to be half-understood and 
a kind of learned ignorance. 
f the objections raised 


Wuen the spinning 


when critically examined, turn 
partially digested knowledge, 
We here propose to deal with some 0 
by the learned against khadi r 
The first objection is that khadi is not an economic propo- 
sition. Evidently the objectors are here confusing economics 
with personal and household economy. In the language of 
e the fallacy of the undistributed 


the learned this would b : 
middle, or four terms. That is, they are using the same middle 
term but with a different connotation. They of course do 


not detect the fallacy in their reasoning. What they mean 
by the proposition is that a yard of khadi is dearer than a 
yard of the same sort of foreign or Indian mill cloth. But 
this proposition has nothing to do with the science of economics. 
It may be true and yet the science of economics may accept 
it as a good economic policy for a nation. The fact is that 
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economics is the science of the wealth of nations. It was 
sometimes called political economy. Adam Smith styled his 
book on economics The Wealth of Nations. Some of the classical 
economists did think that the universal stage of the science of 
economics was at hand, when there would be no question 
of the wealth of nations as separate entities but only the 
wealth of the world; that in the field of economic activity, 
in the production, distribution, exchange and consumption of 
wealth, the whole of humanity would act as one unit, the 
different nations being as the different divisions of a nation 
today; that there would be no national barriers, no tariff that 
walls, no dumping of goods; and that wealth would flow from 
one country to another without let or hindrance, This happy 
dream has not been realised. Today it is more distant than 
ever. Economics must therefore deal with the objective facts 
as they are today in a particular nation and not as they might 
be in the future in some real or Utopian world. 

Let us, then, examine khadi from the point of view of the 
Indian nation, situated as it is today, Does the production 
of khadi add to the national wealth? There is no doubt that 
it does create some wealth. Is this done at the expense of 
time and energy with which greater units of wealth could be 


produced? The whole argument for khadi is based upon the 
undeniable fact of the enforced leisure 


which, when it is least, is about three m 
Compulsory leisure in economic language is unemployment, 
So when khadi is produced it means that this leisure is fruit- 
fully employed in the creation of extra national wealth. It is 
taking away a bit, howsoever small, of 
ment. The elimination of unemployment 
through some remunerative work is a s 
economics. 

Economists think that the standard of living in India can- 
not possibly rise unless there is increased production. Khadi 
increases this production. It does not do this at the expense 
of greater production of wealth through some other process. 
It has not stopped the Indian mills. For many years to come 
all the mills that are working and many more, and all the 
khadi that is produced today and much more will be necessary 
to clothe the nation on the very meagre basis of today. 


of the peasantry, ` 
onths in the year. 


national unemploy- 
from a nation’s life 
ound proposition in 
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Khadi also increases the purchasing power of the nation. 
Purchasing power is a recognised measure for assessing national 
wealth. The villager spends less on cloth when he plies the 
charkha than when he does not. This means he has some addi- 
tional wealth which he can use to better his standard of 
living. The rich, when they purchase khadi, may have to 
spend more. But it is not their standard of living that needs 
raising. As a matter of fact, even the rich, when they have 
taken to khadi have saved many a rupee. At this stage it is 
not necessary to discuss how this saving is effected. 

Khadi also stops wealth from going out of the country to 
the extent it displaces foreign cloth. This again means that 
there is a greater reservoir of national wealth from which 
individuals can draw and future production can grow. Thus 
khadi enriches, even when it seems to take away something 
from the pocket of the purchaser. What he loses in one form 


he more than gains in another. a 

From the point of view, then, of (1) the diminvtion of 
unemployment, (2) increase in national production, (3) the 
purchasing power of the poor and (4) the collective wealth of 
the nation, the charkha and khadi are sound propositions in 


economics. 


ine 


KHADI AND THE LIVING WAGE 
[1934] 


An objection is raised that khadi does not 
wage to the worker. What is a living economic wage? It 
has no fixed connotation. As a matter of fact, for the wage- 
earning population in general, there can be no living eco- 
nomic wage in a country where there is great and chronic 
unemployment. There can only be customary wages changing 
after long intervals. Those in some well entrenched and 
powerfully organised trades and industries may come up to 
the standard of an economic living wage. However, an eco- 
nomic living wage for labour varies from country to country. 
What the labourer gets even in communist Russia will not 
be consideréd an economic wage elsewhere. Russia enforces 
a low-level real wage today in pursuit of its long-term aim. 
The so-called economic living wage in some trades and 
industries is achieved really at the expense of the low-paid 
and the unemployed. 

But the objector may ask, does khadi provide even custo- 
mary wages for the kind of labour it employs? As I have 
said earlier, the average weaver earns from Rs. 13 to Rs, 15 
per month, the washerman from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, the carpen- 
ter from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. Those who are acquainted with 
the actual situation will admit that these are customary wages 
in rural areas in the occupations mentioned. Spinning is a 
part-time and leisure occupation. However, if a spinner works 
for 8 hours, he would earn from 6 to 8 pice per day. The 
higher figure is in fact the customary wage paid to unskilled 
labour in the villages in many provinces. In some provinces 
higher wages are paid, but everywhere the lot of the labourer 
and the demand for labour are not steady throughout the 
year, but only seasonal. A steady income of two annas per 
day the year round would satisfy rural labour in all provinces 
except perhaps in portions of Gujarat, Sindh and the Punjab. 
The objection about wages is, therefore, bound to disappear 
with the study of facts in rural India. 


pay a living economic 
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But what about the city? Whether in the city or in the 
village, nobody has ever advised those who are engaged in 
any kind of more remunerative labour to leave it and ply 
the charkha. The whole economics of the charkha is based 
upon the idea that it is the most suitable supplementary 
industry for the agriculturist. Nobody wants the charkha to be 
a substitute for any kind of more remunerative occupation. 
That the charkha in the village, apart from its supplementary 
character, offers very nearly the customary wage for unskilled 
labour must be considered an additional merit to its credit.* 


* Since the above was written Gandhiji has introduced his new: scheme 
under which the spinner gets, three annas for cight hours’ labour at the charkha. 
But who can say that this is an economic living wage? All that can be said 
about it is that it gives the minimum of food and clothing to an individual. 
If this is what is meant by the term ‘economic living wage’, it is there now, 
after the introduction of the new scheme in 1935. 


V 


SWADESHI AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 
[1935] 


LARGE-SCALE factory production has everywhere made the 
machine the master of man. By concentrating wealth in the 
hands of an ever-narrowing group it has created classes at 
war with each other, keeping society in perpetual, unstable 
equilibrium, leading to revolutions and counter-revolutions, 
The social and moral evils of the factory are too well known 
to need mention here. But all this could be regulated if power 
were in the hands of the wise and the good who worked in 
the public interest as distinguished from that of the owners of 
the machines. It is quite possible that a wise government 
solicitous of the good of the masses may so order production 
and distribution of wealth as to eliminate inequalities; and 
with the disappearance of inequalities the social and moral 
evils associated with large-scale machine production may 
diminish. Humanity under such circumstances, where pro- 
duction and distribution are ordered not for private but for 
public good and progress, may enjoy most of the benefits 
of science without its evils. It may make the machine man’s 
slave and not his master. But before such a wise authority 
is established or created, it is idle to hope that the present 
ills that humanity suffers from can to any appreciable extent 
be eliminated by centralised, mechanised industry in private 
hands. 

Experience has proved that factory and social legislation, 
of howsoever radical a nature, has been unable to remove 
the inequalities created by the capitalist order. These remain, 
fostering jealousy, discontent, hatred, strife and war between 
the haves and the have-nots. If science is to regulate economic 
life to the advantage and for the advancement of humanity, it 
must regulate not only production but also distribution, 
exchange and consumption of wealth. Today in a capitalist 
society all that science is allowed to do is to increase pro- 
duction not only of useful but even of useless, nay, of harmful 
commodities. Having created the machines and the technique, 
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science has stopped there. The machines have come to be 
owned by fair or foul means, more by the latter, by an ever- 
narrowing number of owners. If humanity is to take advantage 
of science, it must allow it to regulate the production of 
useful commodities in quantities needed by society, eliminat- 
ing the useless and the harmful in the interests not only of 
the present generation but also of future generations. Science 
must regulate all the aspects of the economic life of the 
community and not merely production of goods for private 
profit. Today if the physical sciences have made the control 
of nature possible, the social sciences have made it equally 
possible to introduce a scientifically regulated economic life. 
Therefore if the votaries of science advocate its use in some 
department, to be consistent they have to proceed further 
and bring the whole of the economic and social life under the 
rule of the sciences, physical as well as social. The partial 
use of science produces today utter confusion and chaos in 
the economic and, therefore, in the social and political life 
of humanity. 

Before the advent of the machine and the factory, the 
economic life of an agricultural community, with its cottage 
industries, was more equitably regulated than now under the 
capitalist system. The question, therefore, arises whether it is 
desirable to introduce greater confusion in countries which are 
more or less governed by the old economy. The old order 
was regulated by custom and protected from gross abuse by 
moral and social sanctions which people find it difficult to 
disregard. 

Apart, therefore, from any preconceived theories for or 
against the age of machinery and technology, a practical 
reformer would seriously ask himself whether it would be 
worth while to introduce a more chaotic economic life with 
its resultant inequalities, dirt, squalour, physical and moral 
disease, jealousy, hatred, and conflict between classes, and 
then having introduced these, to wait for a bloody revolution 
to readjust, the scales! Would it not be preferable to live and 
struggle under the present economic pattern and to utilise 
all opportunities to put more life and energy into the old 
order to make it better and more serviceable? It is quite 
possible for the reformer to hold such a view. This is one 
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of the many reasons for the advocacy of decentralised 
industry. It is for those who advocate the cause of the big, 
mechanised and centralised industry to show that they have 
not only the necessary will and the ability but also the power 
to make science and sociology regulate all the departments 
of man’s political, economic and social life. 

So far as India is concerned, we have not even the little 
power that other free nations possess under a capitalist regime, 
to legislate laws to protect our masses from the worst kind 
of exploitation. An admittedly non-revolutionary trade union, 
as the one at Ahmedabad, guided by Gandhiji’s spirit of 
compromise, is unable to protect the very moderate and 
reasonable rights of labour. Pursuing a policy of ruthless and 
short-sighted selfishness, the mill-owners have been busy in 
recent years effecting huge wage cuts, and this in spite of 
the fact that the mills in Ahmedabad have been reaping a 
good harvest of profits and the number of-mills is increasing 
every year. Wage cuts have been resorted to in spite of the 
help and the protection that the mills have been getting from 
the Swadeshi movement, which makes the Indian consumer 
ungrudgingly pay more than he would have to pay for 
similar goods from Lancashire or Japan; in spite of the fact 
that whatever protection is demanded of the Government has 
always been backed by public opinion; and in spite of the 
fact that the mills have ever refused to put their own houses 
in order, and the mill agents have been unwilling to make 
any cuts in their fat and unreasonable agency charges. Public 
workers have been acting as the unpaid canvassers for the 
mills. They have advertised for them and, at great public 
expense, organised exhibitions for their benefit! The profits of 
all this national effort have been mostly swallowed up by the 
few capitalists. They have broken pledges solemnly given to 
the Congress. Ever since the Swadeshi and boycott movements 
the mill interests have played an unpatriotic role. They so 
raised the prices in the days of the Bengal Partition agitation 
that they brought about the literal collapse of the Swadeshi 
movement of those days. Since 1921 they have increased the 
production of cloth of lower counts, thus coming into direct 
competition with the movement that has supported them, 
the movement of Swadeshi. All those who would not take to 
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khadi invariably excuse themselves by saying that they are 
patronising mill-cloth which also is Swadeshi. Some of the 
mills have gone further and call their lower count cloth 
‘khadi’. Since 1932 there has been an open betrayal of the 
national cause. Public workers know the haughtiness with 
which mill agents repudiated their agreements with the 
Congress, made in happier times. In various other ways they 
showed that they preferred narrow and short-sighted selfish- 
ness to the national good which, in the end, would be their 
best protection, if they had only the eyes to see and the sense 
to understand. Their spokesmen in the Assembly not only 
supported repression but even called for the suppression of the 
Congress. By their support to the Ottawa agreement and the 
pacts with Japan and Lancashire they have completely 
demonstrated their unfitness to be the guardians of their own 
long-term interests, much less of those of the nation. I have 
taken the cloth industry as an illustration. The» sugar and 
other industries reveal the same disregard of public good 
for the sake of inordinate immediate gains. 

When such is our helplessness that we cannot even enforce 
agreements, when we cannot protect labour, when we can- 
not protect the consumer, and when we, in short, cannot reap 
where we have sown, it is idle to talk of helping and encourag- 
ing centralised, large-scale machine production. We have 
tried it with all the earnestness and patriotism we possess. 
We have tried to protect big industry vis-a-vis the foreign 
government; we have sought to protect it from revolutionary 
socialism and communism; yet we have received nothing in 
return except gross ingratitude and betrayal. If industry has 
done this, commerce has done no better. The wholesale and 
the retail merchants have often passed off foreign goods as 
genuine Swadeshi. 

In the face of all this, those who would ask us to advocate 
and protect factory goods in the name of science and modern- 
ism would indeed be asking us to commit political and eco- 
nomic suicide. For these friends it would be more practical 
and effective first to’ capture power and arm themselves with 
the sanctions that will protect the masses, the cultivator, the 
labourer and the consumer. Let them develop power to 
enable them to punish and, if need be, to eliminate from 
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their position. ‘of iniquitous adyantage all those who stand 
in the way of national good, as;measured in terms of the 
welfare ofjthe masses, dur helpless and semi-starved country- 
men. Let them get this power first and then advocate cen- 
tralised factory. production, oryelse they are greater and more 
dangerous ‘theorists and’ bigoted fanatics in the name of 
science than ‘Gandhi ‘isin .the name of his many fads. He 
wanted the co-operation” of the industrialists and the mercan- 
tile interests, but they would have none of it, or of him. 
Blinded by cupidity and selfishness they refused the hand of 
fellowship in a common cause. They have chosen to kick 
away the ladder by which they have climbed to their present 
power. I am conscious of honourable exceptions but they have 
been few and far between. I am prepared to recognise that 
in the absence of effective sanctions all this would have 
happened anywhere else. But that only proves that it is no 
‘use for the middle and poor classes to help in their own exploi- 
tation’ and slavery. It is no use for those who are poor to 
add to the riches of the rich. It is no use adding car to car, 
bungalow to bungalow. Let it not be said that those who 
have much, much is added to them, and those who have 
little even ‘that little is taken away from them. Let us not 
play the game of the rich capitalists or abandon the dharma 
of Swadeshi which must be the life blood of the nation. 

Let, therefore, thoughtful and vigilant patriotism, that 
really cares for the good of the masses, help the cause, good 
and true, of cottage industries, at least till power is captured 
and all production, exchange, distribution and consumption 
of economic wealth are ordered for one and only one legi- 
timate and moral purpose, namely, the greatest good of 
the greatest number, even if that must be achieved through 
centralised and mechanised big industry. 
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“Tue charkha, village industry and, > the constructive 
programme of the Congress only partially ameliorate the 
condition of the people. The real remedy for the poverty, 
the degradation and the slavery of the masses can come only 
from a revolution. Whatever partial measures are adopted to 
better the lot of the poor serve only as an opiate for the people, 
lulling them into forgetfulness of the real problem, the prob- 
lem of the revolution. Reform keeps them more or less con- 
tent. It takes away the edge of their discontent. It reconciles 
them to their chains. It makes them forget the essential class 
antagonisms and the fundamental conflict of class interests 
embedded in the very nature of things. No revolution in 
history could be effected until conditions had become the 
worst imaginable and absolutely unbearable. The more 
grossly unjust they were, the more thorough was the retri- 
bution and the consequent readjustment. No reformative 
effort therefore should be made merely to better the lot of 
any class low down in the scale of humanity. If such a cons- 
cious, studied and scientific attitude results in any extra 
poverty, degradation, nay, even considerable loss of life, that 
must be considered as the necessary price to be paid for the 
cruel, inexorable nature of things. Such suffering is like the 
pain of the surgeon’s knife, like the throes of a new birth. 
It is only when humanity has drunk the cup of degradation 
and misery to the dregs that it can burst forth and break 
its bonds.’ So runs the argument of a section of the communists 
and a section of the socialists. 

Now it is quite possible that in the body social, circum- 
stances may arise when nothing short of a revolution, nothing 
short of an entire readjustment of conditions and values could 
save society from total catastrophe or disintegration. Things 
may have become so fundamentally rotten that no tinkering y/ 


With the problem would have any durable effect, The situation’ 
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may need a. wholesale change of standards, values and 
institutions. The old order may be so hopelessly out of tune 
with the spirit of the times and may be in such a state of 
degradation, decay and putrefaction that the smooth, easy, 
sane, reasonable and evolutionary process of change may be 
unable to overtake the rot, reform may lag behind and 
every day society may find itself on the downward path. It is 
at such times that the cruel knife of the surgeon, what in 
- the life of a society goes by the name of revolution, may 
become necessary. 

While admitting all this, it may still be doubted whether 
revolutions always arise from and are born of adverse circum- 
stances that have reached the rock bottom, when there can 
be no further going down. The history of revolutions shows 
no such inevitableness. In many instances the external circum- 
stances of poverty and degradation were favourable for a 
revolution aand yet for this very reason the masses had been 
so liféless and inert that the revolution never came. There 
are other cases where the revolution did not wait for circum- 
stances to get to the very worst but some spirited individuals 
or proud groups forged ahead and brought it about. There 
are still other cases where, as the circumstances were improving, 
the revolution came partly as a result of these very improve- 
ments. Nothing could be worse in external circumstances than 
the life of the slaves in the ancient world. They were a numer- 
ous class, often numbering many times their masters. Yet no 
revolution came. In modern times the emancipation of the 
Negro in America was not the result of Negro agitation or 
effort, though it would be difficult to picture to oneself worse 
conditions for human souls and bodies than what he has 
suffered from. The condition of the plebeians in ancient 
Rome was not as bad as that of the slaves, yet they produced 
a revolution in the State. In mediaeval Europe the condition 
of the masses was much worse than the condition of the 
present-day European proletariat and yet all they produced 
were a few peasant risings put down in blood. The bourgeois 
revolution against kings and landlords in the modern State 
was not brought about by the people whose economic con- 
dition was bad but rather by those who were in comfort- 
able circumstances and at a time when their condition 
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was becoming progressively more affluent and their liberties 
increasing with it. The American revolution was not to 
drive away the demon of poverty but to assert, as the 
colonial rebels thought and said, their natural rights. They 
wanted to mould their own political and economic destiny. 
The French Revolution which may be considered in point, 
as proving the doctrine enunciated by a section of our socia- 
list friends, also lends them no real support. The economic 
condition of the peasantry and the lower middle class was, 
as a matter of fact, improving. The revolution was not so 
much the result of misery that was unbearable as it was due 
to the fact that people were no more prepared to bear what 
they had borne in patience before. There was a wide gulf 
between people’s ideas about what they considered to be 
their natural rights as men, such as liberty and equality before 
the law and free expression of opinion, etc., and the condition 
`of their lives as they lived then. These abstracte ideas, not 
altogether practical or logical in the form in which the¥ were 
stated, were preached by philosophers, some of whom had 
very little to do with the practical affairs of their times. Of 
course there was a great deal of poverty among the masses 
too. But that had been there always. Even so, what was this 
French Revolution? Historians have not hesitated to call it 
‘a unique episode’. The recent Russian Revolution is claimed 
to be the only one that was caused by the economic condi- 
tion of the masses. But that condition was due to the ex- 
haustion of the war and disappearance of authority. Before 
the war, the condition of the peasantry owing to the eman- 
cipation of the serfs was certainly better than when the Russian 
peasant was bound to the land and its owner and there was 
not much industrial advance in the country. But the general 
economic condition in all the countries in Central and Eastern 
Europe was during and after the War very much the same. 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Italy, etc., were all in 
the same economic plight as Russia, if not worse, and yet no 
revolution resulted from their misery. The countries in central 
Europe even today are in a hopeless economic plight, yet no 
revolution seems to be in sight. A careful student of the Russian 


Revolution will not fail to find the great part played by/® 


chance in its success. At many a critical juncture, if somethings 
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had gone wrong the whole thing, even if started, would have 
miscarried. Sometimes it was even because the schemes of its 
antagonists went wrong that success was achieved. 

I have taken examples of revolution from the West, for 
only Western history is supposed by the modern mind to 
show the historical evolutionary process. Asian history is a 
series of ups and downs, where it is difficult to mark the 
direction in which the current of events has been moving. 
There are periods of brilliance and advance and then there 
are long spells of stagnation. Yet it would not be out of place 
to take a few instances of Asian revolutions recorded in history. 
Most of them appear to be bound up with the lives of indi- ` 
vidual geniuses, religious and political. Nothing could be 
more ‘stupendously revolutionary in all departments of life 
than the advent of Buddhism, Christianity and Islam. In the 
absence of the geniuses who founded these religions society in 
India, Eastern and Western Asia and .Europe might have. 
gone ôn unruffled for centuries. Then there were political and 
military geniuses like Kublai Khan, Chengis Khan, Babar, 
Akbar, Shivaji, Ranjit Singh and others. They brought about 
considerable political revolutions. They also brought about 
movements of people and cultures. This does not mean that 
circumstances played no part. Certainly, circumstances for 
the unfolding of the personalities of such geniuses, were not 
lacking, but at least as much was due to the personalities as 
to the circumstances. It is also a fact that under similar circum- 
stances, when no genjus arose, society kept to its even, wonted 
course for considerable stretches of time. All these revolutions 
—for revolutions certainly they were—were not the result of 
any unbearable physical and economic conditions. Their 
causes were as varied and various as the geniuses themselves 
and the environments in which they were born and worked. 

Take again the Harijans in India. Nothing ancient or 
modern could be more degrading than the physical, economic 
and moral conditions under which a vast portion of humanity 
in India has been living from the dawn of history. And yet 
there was no revolution created by them. Even the present 
upheaval is not of their creation, but from above. As in the 
case of the Negro emancipation, whatever stir among the 
untouchables there is today is the result of the work done 
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for them by the more favoured classes. The members of the 
favoured castes and classes who did this work had not even 
‘declassed’ themselves. They were religious and moral re- 
formers, humanitarians and philanthropists. 


Ideological Preconditions 

These historical examples from the East and the West prove 
that there are no sets of circumstances known to history 
under which a revolution would be an inevitable event. 
There seems to be no such historical necessity. The array of 
facts marshalled by historians as the causes of a revolution 
is done mostly after the event. Even then the causes enu- 
merated are so many, so various, so entirely embedded in the 
particular circumstances of the countries and the times and 
the personalities of those who played a prominent part in 
the drama, that it is well nigh impossible to lay down scienti- 
fically exact preconditions of a revolution. Each is a unique 
event in and by itself. If there are, however, ary conditions 
precedent, they are rather psychological and ideological than 
economic. 

One such is the great gulf between people’s ideas of what 
should be and what actually is. The physical and the eco- 
nomic conditions need not be quite unbearable. Only there 
should appear to the contemporary eye, which is more or less 
unhistorical, a sharp contrast and a wide gulf between the 
actual facts of people’s lives and their hopes and dreams. 

If the gulf is wide enough an upheaval may be expected. 
This fact is borne out by various revolutions. Mental rest- 
lessness has always manifested itself when great changes are 
in sight. The inordinate emphasis given to economic factors 
is quite a modern phenomenon. The conditions under which 
the European proletariat lives today are very much better 
than those under which their forefathers lived a century ago. 
Yet the old conditions were borne in patience because the 
former generations of the poor took them to be more or less 
pre-ordained and inevitable, and therefore necessary and 
even just. The modern ideas of justice, equality and the 
rights of man and the advance of the physical sciences and 
technology have demonstrated that hard conditions of life 
need not be inevitable or necessary. They are altogether 
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unjust. The old loyalties that made things bearable have 
broken down. The connection between the employer and the 
employees has become commercial and casual. In the case 
of big factories this has altogether ceased. The borids of love 
and sentiment have also disappeared. What is, is not econo- 
mically and physically worse than what was, but people are 
not willing patiently to bear even the improved conditions. 
The conditions have not deteriorated but people’s values have 
changed. Their ideas about right and wrong, about just and 
unjust, about their loyalties and obligations, in short, their 
moral values and intellectual outlook have undergone a revo- 
tionary change. Whenever there appears such a gulf between 
ideas and objective conditions, society is in a critical and 
transitional stage. The equilibrium under which life is lived 
is disturbed and an upheaval restorative of the necessary 
equilibrium may be in the offing. 

Another such psychological condition is a hope born in 
the human ‘breast that better conditions are possible. The 
new hope is a clarion call to humanity. It is just like the 
voice of the prophet crying, “The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand, prepare ye’. This hope has an element of faith in it. 
It is rarely based on any purely rational grounds. Rather is 
it the result of an enthusiasm, fervour and fever that periodi- 
cally takes possession of a section of humanity on its onward 
march. It may be due to a personality, an apt phrase or 
formula, or a significant event. The personality, critically 
analysed, in the end may turn out to be theatrical, half-crack, 
fanatical, neurotic or morbid. The phrase may be a half- 
truth clothed in a deceptive aphorism which the mass mind 
finds easy to repeat and throw in the face of its opponents as 
a weapon of offence and defence—phrases like the ‘natural 
rights of man’, ‘liberty’, ‘equality’ and ‘fraternity’, ‘surplus 
value’, ‘workers of the world unite’, etc. The event may have 
no significance beyond the particular time and country. How 
hope is born in the human breast is not known. It cannot be 
investigated by science. This hope may be born even as 
humanity is already upon the upward curve and has traversed 
some distance in the direction of progress. Generally it rises 
as the tendency to better conditions is visible. The present- 
day hope of the proletariat is of this type—hope generated by 
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what has been accomplished by the ideas of justice and equality 
as worked out by statesmen, philanthropists and humani- 
tarians of the nineteenth century, as also by what the trade 
unions have been able to accomplish by their efforts, struggles, 
sufferings and sacrifices. Even as conditions improve, hope 
rises. It is not born of weakness and despair but of strength 
and exaltation, realised as in a vision. It is born not because 
the actual conditions are the worst possible, but because the 


future has tempting rainbow colours. 


Personality 

There is yet another factor which inevitably accompanies 
revolutions—political, social or religious. This is that the new 
hope and the new gospel are incarnated in a personality. 
The personality embodies in himself and in his life as much 
of the idea as an individual possibly can in a world where 
there must always be some gulf between the ideal and the 
actual. The person with an idea is a man with a mission. 
His work completely engrosses him. He seems like one possessed. 
No trouble, no hardship, no sacrifice is too much for him. 
Life and death do not count. The idea alone counts. The 
man with an idea is a desperate person. He, therefore, becomes 
contagious. He carries everything and everybody before him. 
He, as it were, hypnotises his co-workers. Reason and logic 
do not count for the time being, or rather these seem to be 
with him in whatever he says or does. He produces in himself 
and others a kind of fever which spreads. For a period he is 
supreme. It has also been found that once the idea is worked 
out and has succeeded and the personality has outlived the 
success, he has lost his power and charm. He reverts to his 
proper place among his colleagues. Virtue seems to have 
gone out of him. He can no more perform the miracles that 
he performed before. Generally, his task finished, he disappears. 
But before the task is accomplished he seems to carry about 
him a charmed life. No sword or bullet seems to touch him. 
The best laid designs of his encmies are frustrated. He seems 
to enjoy some special protection. His efforts to take himself . 
off the stage prove of no avail. He is carried along irresistibly 
by an inexorable fate that gives him no rest, and he allows 
no rest either to his companions or to his opponents, His 
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task must be done. Such are the personalities by whom revo- 
lutions are usually brought about. 

If then there are any prerequisites of a revolution, they 
are to be found more in the psychological and ideological 
than in the physical and economic fields. The latter serve 
more or less as the necessary background. As a matter of 
fact the overemphasis on economic conditions as the sole 
prerequisite of a revolution is a Marxist dogma. The word 
‘revolution’ had and has a wider meaning and significance 
than a merely or preponderantly economic connotation. It 
is because of the importance of the psychological and ideo- 
logical background that the present-day revolutionaries lay 
so much stress upon the spreading of ideas, upon propaganda, 
true or mendacious. The power of ideas is brought out 
in relief by the so-called counter-revolutions. These have 
always relied upon the propagation and preaching of some 
old and orthodox idea, giving it a new meaning and a new 
interpretation. A counter-revolution may come even in the 
same physical and economic circumstances as a revolution. 
Only values, ideas and personalities are different. It is there- 
fore that every revolution is more strict and censorious about 
the free expression of thought and opinion than the regime 
that went before. Heterodoxy and non-conformity are deadly 
sins against the revolution! They are, just like apostacy in 
religion, worthy of the cross, the gallows and the stake. Every- 
thing else can be viewed with leniency but not non-conformity 
in ideology. That must be ruthlessly put down even in former 
companions. The punishment must not only be harsh but 
swift. For ideas are more contagious than physical disease. 
They spread and multiply more than any germs known to 
science. In their effect they are. more destructive. Those who 
have been installed in power by a new idea know the danger 
to which they are exposed more than the previous holders 
of power. Old ideas and values do not require any great over- 
militant support. The natural conservatism in man, the 
force of habit and even lethargy support them. Then, again, 
there is support from the vast vested interests already created 
by them. But the new ideas depend only on their own strength. 
When they are attacked they cannot fall back upon the 
support of conservatism, habit, lethargy or old vested interests, 
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all of which they are out to destroy, and there has been no 
time to recreate in their own favour similar sources of support. 
Naturally, therefore, their protagonists have recourse to 
suppression, which must be quick or the whole apple cart of 
the new revolution will be overturned. That is perhaps what 
happened in Afghanistan: Amanullah hesitated. He shrank 
back from shedding the blood of his countrymen. Lenin, 
Kemal Pasha, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin knew their business 


better and, therefore, were more quiet and ruthless. 


Revolutions Unpredictable 
for the sake of argument grant that physical 
and economic conditions are the all-deciding factors, which 
we contend they are not. Even then no student of history, 
politics or economics can foretell with any certainty the time 
when a revolution would arise. It may come any day; it 
may not come for a long time and society meanwhile may 
find a new readjustment. S 
Under such circumstances to neglect the duty at hand 
would be a short-sighted and cruel policy. To refuse to take 
steps to alleviate human suffering would be like a doctor’s 
refusing to treat his patient on the plea that he was engaged 
in formulating a scheme for the general hygienic improve- 
ment of the locality, which in the course of half a century 
would eliminate all disease. The doctor under such circum- 
stances has always 4 double duty to perform. While experi- 
menting on his vast and expensive schemes, he has also to 
immediate relief is possible. If he did not do 


give whatever 1 i 
this he would be failing in his professional duty, prescribed 
for him by the ripe experience of generations of doctors and 
patients. Such negligence about human woe would have an 
adverse psychological effect not only on his prefession but 
upon the public at large. Indifference to the actual misery 
and poverty will have the effect of deadening the finer feelings 
in the reformer and the public alike, who would get habituated 
to witnessing human suffering without making any effort to 
alleviate it. Nay, if persisted in, such a policy would make of 
human beings mere instruments. It would mean that while 

a heroic remedy which will cure all ills, 


we are preparing for x : 
we DA he “in A cit to human suffering and human life. 


Let us, however, 
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It is thus that men and women come to be looked upon as 
mere pawns in the schemes of clever people, who may be at 
least as many times wrong as they are right. Human beings, 
under such circumstances, are supposed to have no value in 
themselves. It is such dangerous ideas that have in the past 
led to massacres, autos-da-fe and reigns of terror. They still 
continue to exact the same toll, only more thoroughly, as the 
machines of repression and suppression are more powerful and 
scientific today than they were ever before. Such ideas would 
be inimical to the sanctity that should attach to human life. 

The tyrant, the selfish holder of power, the invader, the 
the conqueror and the fanatic frankly use men as means to 
attain their objectives. The reformer cannot emulate their 
example. He works for higher aims and from humanitarian 
motives. He has to keep the ideals of justice, mercy and 
economy of human life before himself and his people. He 
must set a better standard of conduct than those whom he 
condemns! ` 

If it were valid to argue that economic and physical condi- 
tions must deteriorate to the lowest point before they can 
evoke the necessary remedy through a revolution, then why 
should not a revolutionary actively work for that end? If we 
allow conditions to remain absolutely bad and delight in 
their being what they are, and make no effort to improve 
them, simply because such efforts by mitigating suffering will 
dull the edge of popular resentment and anger, we may as 
well be justified in welcoming all the calamities that afflict 
the masses—nay, we would be justified in going further and 
taking positive steps to worsen their condition, and thereby 
sharpen the edge of their discontent. Any action, however 
adverse to the interest of the masses, would then be justified 
in the interest of the coming revolution. The only thing that 
one would need to be careful about would be to sce that the 
odium fell upon the powers against whom resentment was 
sought to be created, with a view to their final liquidation 
by revolution. Mendacious propaganda to blacken the char- 
acter of the powers or interests that be would be in order, 
provided that thereby the revolution were brought a little 
nearer. This would be to carry to its logical and diabolical 
conclusion the doctrine that ‘the end justifies the means’. 
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Without explicitly avowing this doctrine, current morality 
has more or less been acting upon it, especially in ‘political, 
group and international life. In the past there were always 
some traditional limits—religious, social and conventional— 
to human conduct. The greatest revolutionary as well as the 
greatest tyrant were not wholly free from their binding or 
inhibiting force. Tradition created a conscience which kept 
the cruel doctrine of ‘the end justified the means’ under some 
practical restraints. True, at critical times and under the 
stress of circumstances these restraints did give way, but only 
temporarily. But their foundations were firmly laid in religion, 
current morality, custom, and even in popular superstition. 
Today, when religion is considered a spent force and an 
opiate for the masses, when current morality is suspect, when 
superstition is replaced by science and custom is ever changing, 
if such dangerous and disruptive doctrines are to guide indi- 
vidual and collective conduct, humanity cannot but end in 
absolute nihilism. There will be no bases, no recognised 
standards, for the conduct of human individuals and groups 
except success. Already the signs of this moral nihilism are 
apparent. The Great War showed to what destructive depths 
group animosities could degrade humanity in the name of 
success. Every nation claimed that its aims were just! The 

that are now on in the camp, the factory 


armed preparations 
and the laboratory for the next war are such that should 
make the boldest and the most unscrupulous pause and think 


whether a morality that permits an absolute subordination of 
means to ends, that is, allows any kind of means to be used 
in pursuit of a supposedly good end, can really be based on 
sound principles! It is therefore that Gandhi insists that means 
and aims should be convertible terms and that both should 
be pure. as A TA z 

I am conscious that at critical times it is not given to human 
reason to weigh things in a sensitive laboratory balance. 
We are all, primarily, acting animals. All thought is for the 
purpose of action. Therefore, in this mad human race, we 
o think even as we are on the run. Rough and ready 
ve to be made at critical times. Some life 
ificed so that larger life today or in the 
ed A Gandhi, marching some hundreds 
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of miles with thousands of people, cannot wait on the way to 
look after the sick, the halting and the lame in the expedi- 
tion. If he is to avoid disaster they must be left on the wayside 
and, if need be, to their fate and the army must march on. 
A Lenin in the midst of a revolution may not have his atten- 
tion diverted from the main issue even by a famine. But such 
things can only be justified by the critical stress of exceptional 
circumstances, when one is in the grip of a life-and-death 
struggle. It would be dangerous if they were made into 
general principles and applied in all conditions. The stress 
and strain of the times may be very great, things may be in 
a flux, yet unless one is actually in the grip of a revolution, 
when a false step may mean disaster, one cannot look upon 
human woe, misery and death with philosophic indifference. 
What may be necessary only as a medicine at a critical hour 
cannot be made into an article of daily diet. 

Furthermore, in point of time ‘revolutions are quite incal- 
culable.. One may come today or it may not come for half 
a century. A true benefactor of his people cannot afford to 
treat lightly or play with the lives of the present generation. 
Even at the risk of slowing down his work for the préparation 
of a revolution, he has to take steps for the immediate amelio- 
ration of human misery. When Bihar suffered from the earth- 
quake, the civil disobedience movement there was suspended. 
Even the alien Government immediately set all the civil disobe- 
dience prisoners at liberty. The patriots could have done no less 
than suspend for the time being their movement of opposition. 


One Right Step Sufficient 


Therefore reformers and even revolutionaries, like good doc- 
tors, have to do a double duty. While preparing the people 
for the coming revolution they have to keep solving the imme- 
diate problems. The solution of these problems itself will be 
the necessary training for the revolution. It will also give the 
leaders of the revolution a hold over the masses, whom they 
would be serving in their day-to-day difficulties. The forces of 
the movement, if necessary, may be divided—those who look 
after the immediate pressing demands of the hour and those 
who create the atmosphere for the coming revolution. In the 
end, when the time comes for the historian to allocate the 
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honours of the fight, who knows, the first may be the last 
and the last first. The humblest then may have the foremost 
place of honour. 

The Champaran and Bardoli Satyagrahas, peasant and 
village organisation, trade union activity, national education, 
removal of untouchability, khadi, Hindu-Muslim unity, the 
propagation of Hindustani—all such activities of a constructive 
nature are in a sense meant to help towards solving the imme- 
diate problems of the people. Of course, the most effective 
work in all these directions can be done only after the actual 
removal of the hindrance of foreign rule. The reformer has to 
have faith. He cannot bring about the revolution by a sche- 
duled time. The Revolutionary Mail will take its own time 
and course. In the mean time he has to do the work at hand 
in faith, never losing sight of the goal. In the stress of everyday 
work, covered with dust, the reformer may seem to a super- 
ficial observer to have forgotten the goal. But it may not be 
so. Gandhi, from 1923 to 1929, looked as if he had lost sight 
of the goal of independence in pursuit of his constructive 
activity. He seemed to have forgotten the struggle for Swaraj 
Many thought and said so in those days. But as a matter of 
fact the work of preparation was ever going on. This was plain 
in 1930. If such silent and necessary preparation did not go 
on, the revolutionary would miss his opportunity when the 
popular temper was ready to respond. Therefore, with the 
hope and faith of a ceaseless and tireless revolutionary, Gandhi 
says, ‘One step sufficient for me’, of course provided it is in 
the right direction. 

No scientific-socialist leader has condemned the work of the 
trade unions. It is reformatory, mostly concerned with workers’ 
immediate problems. Sometimes it resolves itself into a matter 
of annas and pies; yet it is necessary. It promotes the moral 
qualities—unity, capacity for organisation, group solidarity, 
spirit of cooperation, obedience and subordination to the 
leadership with its restraining influence on inordinate ambi- 
tion and jealousy—without which no successful movement can 
be carried into effect. Deprived of constructive activities, what 
are the rank and file of the Satyagraha fighters to do? They 
not merely keep on creating ideologies and repeating slogans. 
They must patiently learn to work and manage affairs. 
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Further, can a revolutionary say that there is not enough 
and more of dirt, squalor, disease, poverty, degradation and 
ignorance among the masses throughout the country, not for 
one revolution but for many? A little lessening of these will 
not dull the edge of resentment. The injustices and inequalities, 
in all conscience, are great enough and would remain in 
spite of the tiny efforts of the constructive worker. There is no 
fear of the physical and economic prerequisites of a revolution 
disappeararing or even appreciably diminishing. So far as the 
constructive programme goes, it does not, as our opponents 
remind us, cover even the fringe of the problem of poverty. 
If it is so, and so it is, they need not think that by the little 
help that we render to the poor by our humble efforts we are 
in any way postponing the day of reckoning. We who are 
trying to put a few coppers into the hands of the peasants, 
how happy would we be if these coppers, by the magic touch 
of revolutionary slogans, were to turn into nickels or silver! 
We ara not among those who would grudge the poor workers 
better wages and more equitable conditions of life. He would 
be no patriot, nor would he be a humanitarian, if he were 
satisfied with what little the charkha and khadi can give. It 
will be a low ambition indeed. We want our masses to grow 
to the fullest height of their physical, moral and intellectual 
stature. Can a man like Gandhi wish for anything less? But 
he and his companions are practical idealists. For them the 
tragedy of the situation is that for the poor these few coppers 
do matter. For them it is a question of life and death. 

Therefore, without forgetting the revolutionary aim of the 
national movement, the constructive workers should shoulder 
the day-to-day work of social and economic reconstruction 
under existing circumstances. The history of our movement 
since 1920 amply bears out the usefulness of such work. When- 
ever the call for Satyagraha has been given, whenever direct 
action has been decided upon, the khaddarites and the advo- 
cates of constructive work have never been found in the rear. 
Whenever the exhausted have cried ‘Halt’, it is again not 
the ‘khaddar mentality’ that has done so. When it is a 
question of offices, who are found in the background? As 
experience has shown, it is the people with the ‘khaddar and 
the bullock-cart mentality’. When it is hard, uninteresting 
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drudgery that is demanded, who again are in the front? 
Surely the ‘khaddar mentality’ has shown no lack of enthu-" 
siasm and courage in any hour of trial. So far as discipline’ 
is concerned, it has been the least troublesome. If readiness 
to suffer and sacrifice, organisation, obedience, honesty and 
“absence of unworthy ambition and jealousy are the signs of a 
good and effective revolutionary, then the constructive workers 
will compare with any other in the country. 

Throughout this discussion, I have not mentioned the new 
morality of non-violence and truth in group life. I have put 
the whole discussion on the basis of what even today are 
considered good and practical politics and economics. I have 
based my arguments upon conditions as they exist today in 
our country. I have made no effort to apply Gandhi’s appa- 
rently new but old morality in the foregoing discussion. 


VII 
THE TWO REVOLUTIONS 


The Two Revolutions 


Every age has its problem and the problem now facing us is 
truly stupendous. It is not merely political. It embraces the 
whole of life in its various departments. Other people in their 
days had to adjust their lives to a single revolution. We in 
our time have to adjust ours to a double revolution. Hardly 
are we out of one when we are faced with the other, a greater 
and more comprehensive revolution. 


Western Influence 


The first began with the advent and establishment of the 
British Raj. Overwhelmed by its organised youthful strength, 
which like a hurricane carried everything before it, we stood 
agape at the achievements of the West in the brief space of 
about a century or so. We thought we could come up to 
their strength, their efficiency and their zest for life merely 
by copying their methods, accepting their values and adopting 
their attitude towards life’s problems. Fired with this zeal we 
with hard, cruel strokes produced a hybrid civilisation which 
could be distinguished from its Western prototype by its very 
inferiority. Like the mule, it looked strong and serviceable 
but was inherently uncreative. This was but natural. How 
could it be otherwise with a race that had striven hard, accom- 
plished and suffered much in the past? It had therefore to 
pause and take stock of its past and strike a fresh path in 
keeping with its genius—its svabhava and svadharma—born of 
its varied experience and samskaras. 

This stock-taking and striking a new path in keeping with 
the national genius constitutes the second revolution. The 
two are running side by side. Both have their votaries, though 
the first seems to be on the wane. The second has been creative 
in all those departments in which it has been able to find a 
path suited to the Indian genius and temperament. Whatever 
has been creative and inspired and informed by the Indian 
spirit has been fruitful in a short time. Whatever aspects of 
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national life have not cast off the foreign garb show not only 
stunted growth but also barrenness. Therefore, if we are to 
accomplish anything great we have to settle our account with 
the first revolution ushered in by the foreign masters and 
cast our lot with the second. 

Recently politics has come to the forefront and absorbed 
more and more of our attention. One had fondly hoped that 
it was but a small portion of human happiness that govern- 

` ments could make or mar; but we soon discovered that upon 
the nature and form of government rests the fate of our society; 
that if our culture is to survive and fructify, it must be backed 
by free and indigenous political institutions. It is, therefore, 
natural that political problems should loom large in our 
national life and effort. 

This political awakening is about half a century old. It 
began under foreign inspiration and on foreign models which 
we neither understood nor assimilated. The result was a 
yearly assemblage of learned and ambitious lawyers for a 
trinity of days at Christmas time when their courts were 
closed. They iridulged in eloquence, after the manner of 
Burke and Sheridan, alternately denouncing and blessing 
their foreign masters whose creation they were. They passed 
some pious resolutions and dispersed to meet again next 
Christmas. Some of them, more earnest and more leisured, 
made speeches in the toy councils, and collected facts and 
figures to arraign their masters at the bar of British public 
opinion. They fondly hoped that if their eloquent phrases 
could but reach the democracy beyond the seas all would 
be well. Deluded by the utterances of the Liberal politicians, 
who had not grasped the logical implications of their own 
creed and the slogans that they used for party purposes, and 
who were Imperialists in disguise, our leaders thought they 
had only to speak loud and long to be heard and to get what 
they wanted. Their faith in British democracy and British 
Liberalism was childlike. Often it was pathetic. 

This naturally produced a reaction and a party of nation- 
alists appeared in the Congress. This party distinguished itself 
by its protest against the policy of begging, by loud and un- 
equivocal denunciations of the foreign Government. The new 
party did talk of going among the masses and of a programme 
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of work, which, however, it never carried into effect. Both 
parties proved equally infructuous. They could not satisfy the 
growing aspirations and demands of the young; nor could 
-they allay the growing general discontent that was bordering 
on desperation. To the despair of the young was added a 
desire for revenge, produced by the ruthless repression by 
the alien Government of all legitimate political activity. 
This resulted in an attraction for, and a belief in,. terrorist 
methods, leading to the formation of secret societies of nation- 
alists, miscalled ‘anarchists’. Anarchism is a philosophy of 
life connected with the honourable names of Kropotkin, 
Tolstoy and Thoreau, having little to do with the bomb and 
the pistol. But the average bureaucrat, who is none too intel- 
ligent, tried to confuse the two issues, national independence 
and anarchism. The so-called anarchist fondly thought that 
the British could be terrorised into quitting India and that 
revolution meant terrorist activity. However, all these three 
political agitations, the first on bended knees and the latter 
two with loud protests, one by mouth and the other by pistol 
and bomb, paid their homage to the guru of the West. Even 
the implacable enmity shown by the so-called extremists was 
a kind of affection for the West. Hinduism, true to human 
psychology, recognises enmity and hatred also as modes of 
worship! ? 

These foreign types of political activity, though carried out 
by ardent and sincere patriots, could not inspire or enthuse 
the public, specially the masses. The utter ineffectiveness of 
the first was soon plain. The other two also did not take 
long to prove their inadequacy for solving the problem of 
national independence. They made their limited contribution 
to national awakening and today are more or less in disinte~ 
gration. A more truly national movement in politics is fortu- 
nately in the field already. This is the Gandhian movement 
or the course which the national movement has taken under 
the impact of Gandhi. It behoves us to examine its nature 
and its claims in some detail. 


Indian Approach 


With the advent of Gandhi in the field of Indian politics 
the aims, objects and methods of political activity in India 
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have been revolutionised. Though he works through the same 
old institution, the Congress, yet everything is changed. 
Previously politics was considered generally an activity apart 
from the rest of life. It was more or less separated from social 
and economic life and from morality. With Gandhi life is 
one; and therefore political activity is intimately connected 
with morality, with social reform, with economics and with 
welfare work in general. All these act and react upon one 
another. Sometimes, for political action, it is necessary to lay 
great emphasis on social, moral or economic reform. Formerly 
it was possible for an Indian nationalist to be a reactionary 
in matters social and religious and a radical in politics. It 
was possible for an old-type politician, decked from head to 
foot in the latest foreign material and fashion, to preach 
Swadeshi from the Congress platform. It was quite possible 
for him to be a first-rate leader with a few chhota or bara pegs 
inside him. His mode of life and social activity were no bar 
to the highest offices in the National Councils. s 

All this has changed. Taught by Gandhi, we have come 
to recognise that the present alien Raj has no inherent strength 
but is propped up by our national and individual shortcomings. 
It prospers on oùr weaknesses and vices, The best way to 
fight it, then, is by a process of individual and national self- 
purification and reform of our institutions. The struggle for 
independence must go on side by side with the efforts to 
improve ourselves individually and collectively. We may not 
for our Swadeshi wait till the establishment of Swaraj and the 
consequent protective tariffs. We may here and now pass a 
self-denying ordinance and patronise Indian in preference to 
foreign goods even as a sacrifice. For a ‘dry’ India we may 
not wait for the shifting of power but bring it about by our 
example and peaceful picketing. So about untouchability, 
Hindu-Muslim unity, national education and village panchayats 
etc. We need not wait till the advent of Swaraj for the necessary 
drain-cleaning. We must begin the work of reform without 
delay, and such work must embrace the whole field of national 
life and activity. 2 

Some will doubtless say that these ideas were there even 
before Gandhi. Some items of his programme were to be found 
in the old programme of the Bengal and Poona nationalists. 
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But the question here is not that of priority in the field 
of discovery of ideas. The point to be noted is that Gandhi 
has placed these ideas more forcibly before the public, and 

- has in every case seen to it that some organised constructive 
work is done. Had the nation been capable of greater faith 
in his methods and given him whole-hearted support, much 
more could have been accomplished in the last ten years than 
has been the case. Even as it is, the change has been tremen- 
dous. This may not be plain to the new generation as it is 
to those who had the good fortune or the misfortune of doing 
some serious political work before the non-cooperation move- 
ment. 

The second change brought about is regarding the aim of 
the political movement. The aim today is not the change 
in the personnel of the administration, nor even merely the 
transference of the political power or the driving away of the 
foreigner, but the establishment of a government of _ the 
peoplé, by the people, and for the people. By the people, 
Gandhi understands the starving, the naked, the downtrodden, 
the submerged and the untouchable—Daridranarayanas, who 
are everywhere, staring us into shame. Thanks to his precept 
and example, every one joining him or his’ movement or the 
Congress has to identify himself with the poor, from princely 
C.R. Das and Motilal and millionaire Jamnalal to the common 
volunteer, each, of course, according to his strength and 
according to his faith. He has taught us that those who would 
lead, should take the badge of service of the poor. All without 
exception must put on the poor man’s garb, khadi. In fact 
the aim is the creation of a more just and equitable social 
order and not merely the transference of political power from 
foreign to native hands. 

Further, Gandhi has placed practice. before precept, and 
by his own personal example of a life of rigid simplicity and 
rectitude brought home to all the lesson of self-reformation. 
Before Gandhi the Congress had no creed. He gave it a creed, 
a programme and a constitution. He tried to make his country- 
men soldiers in the freedom fight. He has raised the moral 
level of political life in the course of the resurgence of the 
country. The same rules of morality must apply to political 
as to individùal and social conduct. He insists that a politi- 
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cian’s word should be as reliable as that of a gentleman. A 
public man need not make promises which he cannot or has 
not the intention to fulfil in action. He must eschew all 
duplicity that goes by the name of diplomacy in politics. 
Gandhi does not believe in the dangerous doctrine that 
‘means justify the ends’. His politics is based upon such verities 
as truth and non-violence. Both these he has made forceful 
and dynamic. These principles must be organised and must 
assert themselves in individual and group life and conduct. 
Gandhi’s non-violence is not the old doctrine of non-resistance 
to evil. Only resistance should not cost anybody his limb or 
life. However, if limb and life are in danger, the: sacrifice 
has got to be made by the reformer and by those who accept 
his ideas and join the movement of reform. 

Here, then, we have a theory based upon principles govern- 
ing all life and human relations, principles as old as the rocks, 
and yet as new and fresh as only Truth can be. We have 
side by side the revelation in action and practice of these 
principles. Further, the new ideas have been incarnated in a 
personality. Ideas deprived of the dynamic force of a living 
personality would be empty and a person who is not guided 
by any principle would be like a rudderless boat. It is when 
ideas take avatar or incarnate and are born in proper persons 
that they become dynamic and effective in human affairs. 
Unless born in such a person they remain theories which 
may convince the logical mind but do not rouse faith or 
the urge to action. Had not the communist idea in Russia 
been incarnated in a dynamic and forceful personality like 
Lenin, it would have remained a mere Marxian theory. It 
would not have vitalized a huge country like Russia and 
been a menace to the world. Without the practical wisdom 
and high courage of the great moral and spiritual personality 
of Gandhi, Truth and Non-violence would have remained 
only theoretical principles or, at best, been practised only in 
the private lives of individuals or by the weak to cover up 
their timidity, in fine and high-sounding phrases. 


VIII 
NON-VIOLENT REVOLUTION 


The Individual and The Group 


Human civilisation presents today a rather curious, compli- 
cated and contradictory spectacle. On the one hand there is 
greater frankness, justice, sympathy, love and charity than , 
before, and on the other greater and increasing suspicion, 
distrust, antipathy, injustice, cruelty and hatred. Events and 
happenings that left former generations cold and indifferent 
affect the present generation powerfully. The unfortunate get 
the sympathy and help that they were denied in former times. 
We have hospitals for the sick, homes for lepers, schools for 
the blind, the dumb and the deaf. We seek to mitigate, so 
far 'as we can, the cruelty of nature and man. The child’s 
and the widow’s wants are looked after as never before. The 
old, the disabled, the sick, the unemployed and the unfor- 
tunate are recipients of succour and support. We feel that 
they have claims on us. The entire civilised humanity is 
sensitive to calamities that befall men and women in any 
part of the world. The whole of humanity, irrespective of 
race, caste, creed or distance is our neighbour today. Famines, 
floods and earthquakes rouse ‘people’s sympathy from one 
end of the world to the other and make them contribute their 
mite to alleviate human woe and suffering. There is greater 
frankness and courtesy and better cheer in our behaviour . 
towards each other. Street broils and drunkenness have pro- ` 
gressively diminished; so have private feuds. Theft, arson and 
murder are the exception and not the rule in civilised society. 
In the greater part of the world serfdom and slavery appear 
to have only an historical interest. Works of public utility and 
organised charity have sprung up everywhere. Knowledge is 
on the increase and is ever becoming wider and deeper. 
Reading rooms, libraries, museums, cinemas and the radio 
are broadening the bounds of knowledge. Artists, poets and 
litterateurs find unprecedented patronage. Even sports and 
pastimes have become more innocent, better organised and 
regulated. The civilised man everywhere is cleaner in body and 
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less liable to disease. Efforts are made, with more and more 
success, to increase the average expectation of life. Child 
mortality has diminished. In the treatment of disease an effort 
is made to relieve human pain and suffering. Even animals 
find a place in this refinement. Men show greater considera- 
tion to bird and beast. There are societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. Even in war—the most cruel of human 
activities, with all bloodshed and hatred—we provide Red- 
Cross assistance for the wounded and the disabled. Prisoners 
of war get better treatment than in former times. In a variety 
of ways and in many spheres of life and activity, man has 
become more gentle and refined and less harsh and brutal. 
All this can be denied only by a prejudiced pessimist. 
However, as soon as we leave the individual and the social 
ficld and turn to inter-group and international relations we 
find that society has made no progress and has in some ways 
even retrograded. Group life today recognises no law except 
that of the jungle. In spite of the modern annihilation of 
distances, groups despise and hate each other more genuinely 
and thoroughly than they did before. Their dealings with 
each other are marked by selfishness, prejudice, suspicion 
and distrust. While human happiness and life, so far as 
individuals are concerned, receive added consideration, 
when it comes to groups—communal, economic, racial or 
national—all ideas of human fellowship are forgotten and 
human life and happiness have little value. There is no gentle- 
manly conduct as between groups, more especially the groups 
called nations. International relations are marked by a hypo- 
crisy that today deceives nobody. Untruth and downright 
dishonesty mark the mutual intercourse of nations. Espionage, 
deceit, false and malicious propaganda are shamelessly used 
as legitimate weapons in international relations. Bribery, 
chicanery, fraud, violence, theft, arson and murder have 
their place—and sometimes quite an honoured place—in 
Jations. Human life has no value. Men are-used as- 
cannon fodder for ends that are not quite clear even to the 
politicians who use them. Economic life is marked by exploi- 
tation. Each group wants an advantage for which it is un- 
willing to pay the price. Inter-group relations are marked 
by pride, arrogance, and by caste, colour and race prejudice. 


group re 
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Wars have become, if less frequent, more disastrous and 
ruthless. Nothing is sacred, nothing is safe. The priest and the 
devotee, the artist and the Jitferateur, the scientist and the 
philosopher, the artisan and the peasant are all mercilessly 
rushed to the front or the trenches. All the weapons of des- 
truction that advancing science and technology and human 
ingenuity and perversity have invented are requisitioned to 
settle imaginary disputes. The howitzer, the tank, the aero- 
plane, the submarine are legitimate weapons. The child, the 
woman, the neutral, the non-combatant and the civilian 
population are all annihilated and, worse still, mauled and 
maimed for life by the bomb, the poison gas or the living fire.* 
There is no justice, not to talk of generosity or mercy 
in inter-group relations. No rules of morality are ever observed. 
If there are any international conventions they are violated, 
more so in the midst of war. All these are facts which the most 
sanguine of the advocates of progress cannot deny. 

Why is all this so? Why is human life so merciful and again 
so cruel and brutal? Why is it so attractive and yet so repellent? 
The true answer to this question may suggest remedies to the 
reformer. 


Dual Morality 


It would appear that this gulf between individual and group 
conduct is due to the fact that humanity has, through the 
ages, not only tolerated but recognised and sanctioned and 
even sanctified a double set of moral values. What is consi- 
dered good in social intercourse between individuals is consi- 
dered evil in group relations. In private life we are bound 
by rules of morality and convention but in group life there 
is no such compelling necessity. If a politician is sent as the 
representative of his nation to another country his conduct 
may be marked by falsehood and dishonesty. He may employ 
any methods and any agents to advance the real or the fancied 
interests of his nation or state. If need be, conspiratorial 
secrecy, deceit and fraud become the keynotes of his conduct. 
An adjudged liar and a cheat find no place in good society; 
but in the political field, more especially in the international 
field, such worthies are honoured. They occupy high places 


# This was written before the invention and use of nuclear weapons. 
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in the nation’s councils. An individual who deprives his 
neighbour of his rightful property is called a thief. But a 
general who organises a successful raid on a neighbouring 


_ country gets the hero’s honours. Theft, even when caused by 


poverty and hunger, lands an individual in prison but theft 


on a national scale makes the thief worthy of a place in history. 


For taking human life, the murderer is foolishly, though 
perhaps justly, hanged. But for those who murder en masse 
there is no punishment. Rather for them are reserved the 
victor’s crown and triumphal marches and arches. In private 
life a meck and forgiving character has our approval but in 
political life the reverse is the: case. The successful politician 
can with impunity be proud, revengeful and aggressive. 
Individuals have the right, nay sometimes the duty, to sacrifice 
their personal interest for the sake of their neighbour, but if 
a group or a nation practised any such neighbourly virtue, 


not only will it be annihilated but it will also be considered 


foolish. If an individual were pervert enough to make the 


innocent suffer for the guilty, he would be considered anti- 
social, sadistic and sub-human; but if a military officer terro- 
rised a group, community or nation for the real or supposed 


misconduct of a few individuals, he would be considered 


an efficient administrator and a powerful leader of men. No 
society, however refined, can close its doors against the political 
terrorist, the bomber or the raider. If such persons observe 


the conventional ceremonials and obligations of their respec- 


tive religions, they are even classed as good Christians, good 


Hindus or good’ Muslims. What is right, proper and moral in 
individual and social conduct becomes wrong, bad and im- 
moral in group relations. What merits praise 1n one sphere of 
human activity deserves and gets censure in the other, People 
witness without protest the sorry spectacle of politicians 
and ministers of the state unblushingly telling lies and mis- 


guiding not only their opponents but ‘even their own party 
men and their nationals. Yet all these functionaries practising 
lying, cheating and deceit are considered honourable men! 
Some of them enjoy the reputation of being pious and God- 
fearing individuals. In private life the law of a Buddha or a 
Christ; in group life the law of a Moses, nay, even worse. 


For that worse no prophet is yet born and, therefore, for it 
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there is no law. Public and political life seems to have little 
to do with morals. All that count are power and success. 
There is a wide gulf between individual and group morality 


and it seems taken for granted that the gulf is unbridgeable, , 
nay, even desirable. It is sanctioned by current morality, | 


religion and its priests. 

In setting up this double morality and a double set of 
values, humanity has failed so far to recognise the organic 
interrelation between the individual and society, between 
individual, social and political life. The individual is nothing 
outside society. No social group can function except through 
individuals. As a matter of fact there is no such person as 
an individual. There are only social individuals. If group 
dealings are wild and violent, this is bound to have an adverse 
effect upon individual and social life and upon morals in 
general. Humanity can get really refined, cultured and civi- 
lised. only when both of its facets, the individual and the 
group, ‘the social and the political are civilised. Moral man 
and immoral society cannot pull together profitably for long. 
Individual and social advance alongside of group and political 
retrogression would soon destroy the balance necessary for 
any abiding progress and high civilisation. 


Historical Examples 


When this interrelation has not been recognised and properly 
worked out, society has suffered a setback. History is replete 
with examples of this. Let us take some of these from our own 
history, starting with a homely one. The Indian people, indi- 
vidually, are generally clean in their bodies and in their 
homes. They perform constant ablutions and have their 
daily baths. Many of them change their linen everyday. 
Their houses, kitchens, pantries, pots and pans are often 
scrupulously clean. Why is it that in spite of all this the 
standard of cleanliness in India is low? It is because, while 
taking care of personal cleanliness we have neglected its 
collective counterpart. The common street, the village, the 
town and the city are not our concern. They are none of 
anybody’s concern. It is not unoften that a person walking in 
the streets may get his clothes soiled with dirty water, or 
something more substantial, thrown from upper stories by 
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amiable ladies and gentlemen, who take a couple of baths 
every day to keep their persons clean! We conveniently think 
that we can avoid dirt by eliminating it from our individual 
life. But the individual is so connected with the group that 
the filth that we carelessly throw out of doors has the habit 
of returning to us in the shape of flies and mosquitoes, malaria 
and cholera etc. This is because society seems to have no 
right. It is the individual who alone counts. He recognises no 
group duties and obligations. The result has been disastrous 
both to the individual and to the social group. 

Our fathers wanted to keep knowledge pure. They would 
not impart it to the undeserving, to the anadhikari. They 
confined it to the two upper classes. After centuries, what’ 
has been the result? In spite of the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
the Sastras and the many systems of philosophy that we once 
produced we are from the point of view of knowledge, a 
very backward people today. The Hindus swear by the four 
Vedas but how many of them have ever seen these»books, 
supposed to contain all human knowledge, past, present and 
future? The darkness in which we kept certain classes 
of people has today enveloped us all, including the classes 
who originated this shortsighted and cruel policy. > 

We wanted to keep ourselves exalted and pure by creating 
a caste of untouchables. Today an Indian, high or low, is a 
pariah not only in foreign lands but even in the land of his 
birth. The real Brahman, Kshatriya and even the real Vaishya 
is the Englishman. The Indian is like an outcaste in his own 
holy land of the Himalayas and the Ganga. Nemesis has 
overtaken us. The law of Karma is inexorable. There is a 
moral law under which every neglect, whether of the indi- 
vidual or of the group, that disturbs nature’s balance, is 
aven r or later. 

The ada and society are bound together. They are 
but two facets of one whole. If one advances and the other 
is left behind, the due balance is disturbed and in the long 
run this adversely affects both. Thoughtful men all over the 
fears that if humanity does not solve the 
problem of group relations, if it does not regulate and moralise 
group life, all the advance made by civilisation will have to 
be yielded back to barbaric nature, and humanity will recede 


world have genuine 
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to the animal state from which it has evolved. A couple of 
world wars more will reduce the whole of the human race 
to a condition of barbarism, if not annihilate the species. 

The question then is, how to regulate and moralise group 
conduct and group relations, the want of which threatens to 
annihilate all our intellectual, cultural and moral conquests, 
achieved through the centuries. Is there a way? If there is, 
what is it? Let us see if the history of the progress of the 
social-individual can provide any key to the solution of the 
problem. 


The Law 


‘How did the human individual rise in the scale of civilisa- 
tion? What methods did he employ? There was a time, not 
for all races simultaneously, when man lived in a so-called 
‘state of nature’, even as the animals do. It was a period 
of incessant, unceasing war of each against all. It does make 
much «difference in our argument if this unceasing war was 
between individuals, families and small groups. Human nature 
was once as red in tooth and claw as animal nature. The law 
of the ‘survival of the fittest’ held the field. It is certain 
that if this state had continued indefinitely, humanity 
could not have survived. It survived because it discovered 
and evolved something other than the law of war and violence. 
What was this force of cohesion that united men and women 
in ever larger groups, clans, kingdoms, nations and federa- 
tions? This, negatively put, was the law of non-violence and, 
positively, it was the law of love, leading to peace and co- 
operation. Not only the political organisations and groups 
that human beings have created and developed but all human 
institutions have progressively passed from the stage of more 
violence to that of less violence and in some cases even of 
non-violence. Let us take a few examples to illustrate our 
point. 

The Family: The first and the most ancient institution that 
made continued human life possible is the family. In spite 
of its emotional and psychological bond, born of common 
blood, impelling them to non-violence and love, the relations 
in the family were often marked by certain violent methods 
in the mutual behaviour of the members. Generally, violence 
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among family members did not result in loss of life. Pro- 
gressively all its varied relations have been shedding off vio- 
lence and becoming more and more non-violent. Instead of 
coercion there is consent. The head had once absolute right 
and power over all the younger members of the family, male 
and female. The wife and the child were the property of the 
husband and the father. He had control over their life and 
limb. At an early stage he exercised this right not by depriving 
them of limb and life but, when in need, by selling them ~ 
into slavery, even as he would sell any of his other non-human 
possessions. He could utilise their services in any way he 
pleased, not always to their advantage. Then came the stage 
when he satisfied himself by awarding them corporal punish- 
ment whenever they disobeyed or displeased him. Not even 
the State could question the right of the head of the family 
to use violence within the family. Every fancied thwarting of 
his authority brought requisite chastisement. The punishments 
were, of course, graded to suit the grades of disobedience, 
defiance or the parents’ displeasure. Even today corporal 
punishment continues in family relations but every civilised 
State claims the right to interfere. Adults, male and female, 
are more free. The children are only just beginning to get 
their rights recognised. In case of cruelty, the modern State 
and the law courts intervene to restrict the authority of the 


parents and husbands. 


Marriage 
This institution has undergone strange transformation. Steal- 
ing, snatching, kidnapping en masse were good marriage cus- 
toms, sanctioned by usage. Strangely enough, the brides so 
curiously and violently obtained did not necessarily regard 
themselves or were regarded by society as pitiable victims of 
violence. There was as much love and romance then, if not 
more, as when marriage is looked upon as a matter of free 
commerce between two equal adults. Another Kind of subtle 
Violence of parental authority sanctioned by religion, caste, 
creed and colour still dominates this, the most sweet and 
delicate relation between man and woman. Today in advanced 
countries not only is marriage comparatively free but the 
subtle falsehood that marked the conduct of men and women 
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when they wooed each other is replaced by a freer and more 
frank attitude. Pretence and coquetry are becoming, one 
hopes, progressively disrespectable. 

After marriage the trend is towards progressive equality. 
The economic disabilities of women are disappearing. What 
an advance from the times when, if the husband after any 
long absence, did not greet his wife with the customary 
beating, she would feel that some coldness had crept into 
their relations! Would a modern belle ever believe that such 
relations sweetened married life not many generations back 
in the history of the race? Even today such relations exist in 
some backward areas of the world. On occasion even civilised 
man reverts to such primitive conduct. 


Bringing up Children 
The ancients could never have believed that good and effec- 
tive knowledge could ever be imparted to the young without 
fisticuffs and kicks and the rod. ‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child’ was the holy maxim of education. Even today it has 
not altogether lost its hold upon parents and teachers. But pro- 
gressively it is recognised that the whip and the rod are not the 
best way of training and educating children. Today, so far as 
possible, even threats and harsh language are avoided. The treat- 
ment of recalcitrant children is more psychological than physi- 
cal. Every trained teacher is expected to learn child psychology- 
The very psychology of the civilised child has undergone 
a change. While his forbears could receive instructions, mun- 
dane and religious, and culture at the point of the rod, he 
refuses to be so educated today. He must be treated with 
care, consideration and affection before he would consent to 
unfold his possibilities through education. If undue pressure 
is brought to bear on him, he develops queer complexes and 
may become neurotic. The result is that today children are 
coming into their own. There was a time when child curio- 
sity used to be satisfied with a slap. Better mannered parents 
had recourse to falsehood and subterfuge to satisfy inconv® 
nient child curiosity. Today, in decent schools and refined 
homes, not only the rod but even falsehood and deceit A 
the treatment and up-bringing of children have disappeared, 
or are in the process of disappearing. 
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Religion: It began with fire and the sword, with human and 
animal sacrifices, with forcible conversions and periodical 
massacres, Wars were waged in the name of religion and a 
merciful God, involving fairly large portions of the earth. 
Today, it is generally recognised that belief cannot be changed 
nor the heart converted by violence. Subtle bribery, clever 
propaganda, advantages of educational and social service are 
the subtle violent devices employed in missionary work. But 
even this veiled violence is condemned, because it offers 
worldly rewards to induce spiritual conversion and faith. The 
missionaries who employ the methods of bribe arouse a certain 
degree of suspicion. They are credited to care more for num- 
bers, which give their denomination and nation power, than 
for spiritual solace or salvation. Progressively, religion is 
being recognised as an individual’s private concern. Real con- 
version is the conversion of the devotee’s heart in the search for 
truth, by whatever name it may be called. Any deviation from 
this is recognised as violence by the spiritually sensitive. 


Commerce and Industry 

These began with stealing, looting and piracy. Not long ago 
in the West, commercial syndicates were formed and chartered 
with their respective governments, whose principal activity 
was to organise raids on land and sea in foreign parts. 


. That was all the commerce they knew. In the England of 


Queen Elizabeth’s time it was good business to play the sea- 


dog on Spanish ships carrying cargoes of precious metals 
from America. The cargo so looted was itself ‘the result of a 
Kke commercial conception on the part of the Spaniards. 
Kidnapping the Negro from his native land and selling him 
as a slave on American plantations was lucrative business for 
the Englishman and he would have fought to the knife to 
maintain what -he then considered a fairly and justly won 
monopoly in this traffic in human flesh. Today, all these things 
have disappeared. Of course, commerce and industry are not 
yet free from exploitation and greed and subtler forms of vio- 
lence and fraud. But the progress made is immense. While 
fraud is always possible and indulged in, the normal relations 
in commerce are guided by a desire for mutual benefit, so that 
in certain fields of business a merchant’s word among fellow 
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merchants is considered as good as his bond. The tendency is 
progressively towards fair treatment of customers, less and less 
of higgling, supply of goods according to sample, fixed prices. 
Efforts are made to eliminate dishonesty and fraud in this 
sphere of an eminently selfish human activity. Yet many forms 
of violence in the shape of dumping of goods, exploitation and 
starving of labour continue. Progressively, however, the human 
conscience is awakening and asserting itself against these. 


Politics and Government 


It had its origin in violence. When established, it worked 
through violence. Its essence was the imposition of the will of 
a powerful individual which might be wise or unwise, for 
public or private advantage. Usually it was whimsical, arbi- 
trary, passionate and revengeful. It knew nothing of persua- 
sion or consent. It worked by suppression, repression and 
terrorism. The ruler was more often than not treated as a god 
or derai-god. In course of time, however, the ruler’s will came 
to be replaced by that of a group, a ruling class or caste. A 
group, however small, could not work without some general 
principles, and definite rules. Therefore, law was made definite 
and afterwards recorded. Later still, legal codes laying down 
procedure and sanctions were compiled. Yet, very often these 
rules were violated by members of a ruling group or a whim- 
sical oligarchy. These were in course of time replaced by demo- 
cracy. Democracy introduced equality before the law. To ach- 
ieve genuine legal equality, the law was required to reflect the 
will of the people. It must be made and abrogated by the elected 
representatives of the people. Progressively, universal franchise 
has been introduced in most democratic countries, which in- 
cludes all adult males and females. So that there may be no 
coercion, the use of the franchise, voting, is made secret. The 
judiciary has been made independent of the executive. Even 
then the democratic process was not complete, because in 
practice it was found that popular governments were demo- 
cratic mostly in form but in reality they were veiled oli- 
garchies. The poor were too poor to exercise their vote with 
freedom and make their will felt through the legislature. Efforts 
are therefore being made today to supplement political liberty 
and equality with social and economic equality. However; in 
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the last analysis, governments are supposed to be based upon 
coercion and force, though in civilised modern states this force 
is, normally, more potential than actual. It is kept in the back- 
ground to be used as a last resort or just as a powerful threat 
to the anti-social elements. Normally, there is comparatively 
little actual force or coercion used in internal governance 
under a democracy. 


Criminal Law 

To begin with, crime was the sole concern of the individual 
and the family. The State had nothing to do with it, except 
in the case of high treason. It was quite legitimate for the 
party injured or for his relatives and friends to seek redress 
from or wreak vengeance on the offending individual or his 
relatives and friends. Quarrels were inherited by children as 
any other property. There were hereditary family feuds that 
descended from father to son through generations. Later, the 
State came in. It began by interesting itself in these*family 
feuds. Revenge was regulated. Later still, every crime, includ- 
ing murder, had a monetary price attached to it and the 
parties were free to settle a quarrel by giving and taking money 
under State supervision. The State fixed and graded the price 
for every crime and saw that it was duly paid. There has been 
a slow change from the regarding of crime as a private affair 
to its becoming a public offence, an offence against the social 
order. Progressively, the State has asserted its authority. Today 
most crimes are the State’s concern. The parties injured are 
required to refer to the police and the courts. Even if they do 
not, it is the duty of the police to detect breaches of law and 
take cognisancé of them and bring the offenders to trial. 
All punishments are awarded and carried out by the public 
authority in the public interest. Individuals, even when 
aggrieved, are often mere witnesses. 


Punishment 

It was sanguinary and cruel. Enslavement, mutilation, cruci- 
fixion and other forms of painful executions in public were 
common. In England, as late as the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, hundreds of what today would be considered 
petty crimes were punishable by death. All that is changed 
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today in civilised lands. Some civilised countries have abolished 
the death penalty altogether. Where it exists, the final exit of 
the condemned person is made as private and painless as 
possible. The very theory of punishment is changed. Today 
very few believe in the theory of vengeance and revenge or 
even restraint for the sake of mere safety. Progressively, it is 
being realised that criminal tendencies are the result of here- 
dity, adverse circumstances, bad surroundings and defective 
education, and are like diseases that call for psychological 
treatment rather than physical punishment. It is being increas- 
ingly realized that jails should become reformatories, where 
criminals are taught some useful art or profession,, cured 
of their criminal tendencies and sent out into the world 
healthy and whole, to begin life anew as good and normal 
citizens. i 


Civil Law 


At the beginning of civil law the creditor was the sole judge of 
the means by which he was to get back his loan. The State 
did not interfere. The creditor could make the debtor a 
temporary or a permanent slave. The State’s interference 
began with putting a limit to the length to which a creditor 
could go for the realisation of his loan. First the freedom of 
the debtor was secured from the clutches of the creditor. 
Progressively, his instruments of production, land and tools, 
received some protection. Then his heirs and descendants were 
made immune from the creditor’s demands, except in so far 
as they inherited the debtor’s assets. Today the creditor has 
only some specialised and limited rights upon the debtor’s 
property. These rights must also be adjudgéd by the State; 
and even when the creditor gets a decree, this can only be 
executed with the help of the officers of the State in a pres- 
cribed manner. Usury at ruinous rates was common and was 
tolerated by the State. Today, in civilised societies limits are 
placed to the legally chargeable rate of interest. 

In the matter of enforcement of contracts, in the treatment 
of employees and servants, in the case of innumerable other 
social relations and institutions, we find the same process and 
tendency at work. In all spheres of human life and activity, 
the direction of progressive civilisation has been towards greater 
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honesty, fairness, co-operation and non-violence. But for these 
basic principles, society would have been torn to pieces and 
human life on this planet made impossible. As a matter of 
fact today we call an individual or a nation using more than 
the customary violence uncivilised. Non-violence in the 
West is considered a Christian virtue and violent conduct is 
unchristian. Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism have always 
considered non-violence as the greatest virtue. Progressive 
non-violence has been the process through which the indivi- 
dual has civilised himself. Inter-group relations too must 
pass through the same process if they are to be civilised. 
In group relations, too, suspicion, distrust, hatred, violence 
and war must be replaced by truth, trust, love and non- 
violence. Unless this is done, both the individual and the 
group, and society in general, stand in grave danger. 

Humanity employed a two-fold method to tame the indi- 
vidual and make him a social and civilised being. It was, 
first, to inform and reform his mind and then create external 
circumstances, checks and hindrances, organisations that 
made unsocial conduct difficult and sometimes painful. On 
the one hand there was a psychological and ideological. ap- 
proach and on the other an institutional and external ap- 
proach. The individual’s mind and will were converted by 
the teachings, preachings and examples of the great saints, 
reformers and prophets. Whatever was gained by this process 
was institutionalised by the lawgivers, the statesmen and great 
rulers and kings. The inner and the outer processes often 
went on together. Whenever the moral and psychological 
advance failed to get its requisite and necessary institutions, it 
-was lost in course of time. If external institutions outran 
moral and psychological reform, they came to grief and 
perished for want of a felt inner urge and necessity. 

In the reformation of the group, too, a double process, 
internal and external, moral and institutional, will have to be 
employed. We have a recent example of an institutional 
advance ahead of the ideological advance coming to pre- 
mature but inevitable grief. The main cause of the failure of 
the League of Nations can be traced to the fact that humanity 
has not yet recognised the need of modifying its ideas of national 
sovereignty and the need for international co-operation 
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and peace. It has not realised the propriety, justice, 
efficacy or often the very possibility of observing the moral 
law in group relations. All the member nations of the League, 
whatever their professions, believed in current deceitful diplo- 
macy and war. Not only the group mind, but the minds of 
the leaders of thought and action in different nations, are not 
yet prepared for a change in this respect. There has been 
some searching of hearts but leading individuals and 
groups have not been converted to the necessity of adopting 
a new and higher group-morality. With distrust in each other 
and with each member-nation piling up armaments, making 
secret alliances and indulging in power-politics, it was not 
possible for the League to survive. That it dragged on a 
maimed existence for so many years is not due to its inherent 
strength but due to the weakness of the defeated nations, 
exhausted and intimidated by the terrible World War I. Even 
as fear and exhaustion are disappearing, the appetites of the 
nations are rising and they are preparing for a more terrible 
and catastrophic war. 


The Way 


Here then, in the midst of the tribulations of a distracted 
world, comes Gandhi with his message of truth and non- 
violence. He comes with a historic mission, to fulfil a historic 
need. Fortunately for us, he combines in himself not only the 
necessary moral and ideological basis of the new reform but 
also the capacity to organise it in appropriate external insti- 
tutions. His belief in truth and non-violence in political and 
international affairs is absolute and unshakable. Such supreme 
faith in these basic moral principles, in all departments of 
life, individual and group, in an age of cunning diplomacy, 
violence and war may lead some to doubt the sincerity of his 
professions, especially those whose interests are affected 
by his moral resistance. To some others his ideas may appear 
novel as well as unpractical, mystical and visionary. But he 
has stuck to them to the yery verge of martyrdom.* Further, 
he has been able to organise them and make them yield 
some tangible results. Whether ultimately he will succeed in 
instilling a living faith in his followers and a sense of respect in 


* In the end it was actual martyrdom for him. 
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his opponents for the principles he advocates and practises is 
in the womb of the future. But the results so far achieved have 
been startling. : 
Apart from the non-violent struggle that he carried on in 

South Africa, Champaran, Kaira and Bardoli and in the field 
of labour for limited specific objects, he has led three all-India 
campaigns, two of them initiated by him and the third thrust 
upon him by the Government. In these struggles a nation 
was up in revolt against the unjust might of the most power- 
ful and the most organised and ruthless empire in the world. 
And yet no other fight on such a vast scale has involved less 
bloodshed, less violence and less hatred than in these Indian 
struggles. The orphan’s and the widow’s wail is comparatively 
rare and subdued. The non-combatants’ lives and properties 
have been quite safe and so have been also the lives and 
properties of our opponents. The toll of human misery and 
_ suffering has been kept down to the minimum. Ordinary vio- 
lent revolts, with less moral and material gains, have often 
involved nations in greater violence, hate, suffering and blood- 
shed. The losses to both the victor and the vanquished have 
been great. In Gandhiji’s non-violent struggles, the material 
loss has been insignificant on both sides. The moral loss to 
the tyrant has, however, been incalculable. After these three 
Gandhian fights, Swaraj for India today appears to be only 
a question of time. The soul of India has cast off the spell 
and the fear of the foreigner. His prestige is gone, his moral 
hold is lost. True, Swaraj has not yet been attained. Could 
three small efforts, of a population so unorganised, so un- 
accustomed to national effort, divided in castes and creeds and 
communities, with centuries of slavery behind it, achieve 
freedom in such a small span of time as 15 years, even through 
violence? How many hard and prolonged struggles had not 
Italy, Ireland and other nations to go through to achieve 
national independence? What a toll of human life and human 
suffering, through what length of time! What generation of 
mutual ill-will and hate! From all this India has been saved. 
Gandhi has discovered a moral equivalent for war. He has 
organised it and made it effective. It has yielded some tangible 
results. It has not completely solved the national problem yet., 
His is a pioneer movement showing the direction. But as a 
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pioneer movement, its achievements have been far from negli- 
gible. It has drawn to itself the attention of the thoughtful all 
the world over. 

Historical circumstances have set Gandhiji a limited task— 
that of achieving national independence. What his strategy 
would be if India were free, what new kind of non-violent 
methods for settling international disputes he would intro- 
duce, what type of truthful diplomacy he would evolve—are 
questions to which it is difficult to give definite answers today. 
Perhaps Gandhiji, himself a practical reformer, can give no 
convincing answers to these questions. However the task put 
before him by history is circumscribed, that is, to free his 
nation from foreign imperialist domination. In this fight he 
has supplied his nation with a new ideology, a new weapon 
and a new strategy. He has institutionalised his ideology. He 
has organised truth and non-violence in civil resistance as 
distinguished from armed resistance. 


The satyagraht bears no ill-will. Yet he does not solely rely 


upon his inner individual soul force. He externalises this 
inner force, he canalises it, he organises it and makes it work 
through institutions. He works not only through purely moral 
and psychological but also through external means. As every 
spiritual force loses some of its purity when it is translated into 
external activity, so does satyagraha get partially diluted by 
the very organisation it creates and the material it employs. 
Some loss in intensity of a spiritual force, when it is translated 
into material terms, is inevitable. It is the price demanded by 
nature. Pure spirit may have no external medium for its ful- 
filment. But then such purity is not of this world. Let nobody, 
therefore, point an accusing finger at Gandhiji and his doc- 
trines of truth and non-violence because all his instruments 
have not been as transparently pure as he would have them. 
If some little heat has been generated and if some violence, 
mental or even physical, has manifested itself here and there; 
it is only human. In this world there will always be some gulf 
between the ideal and the actual, between theory and prac- 
tice. But in satyagraha the gulf is the narrowest. 


The Old and The New Law 


The law of love and non-violence as applied by Gandhiji 


—— " A 
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to group relations is, however, somewhat different from the 
same as applied, through the ages, to individual relations. As 
preached by the religious teachers, prophets and mystics it 
was predominantly spiritual, internal and individual. It could 
not, however, solve problems in the political and intergroup 
relations. It rested and relied on its own spiritual strength. 
If it did not yield immediate tangible results in transforming 
political and group relations, the belief was that it was bound 
in course of time to benefit these. But its kingdom was not 
of this world. It was strong in its indomitable faith. It did 
not therefore care to organise itself. It is notorious that the 
good and the pious, relying upon the inherent justice and 
superiority of their cause, disdained to unite, organise and 
co-operate except rarely and that, too, in the religious brother- 
hood of the faithful. The pious and the good have generally 
been individualistic. When they cared to organise themselves, 
that organisation, as in the case of Buddhism and Christianity, 
was not for mundane affairs but for helping the spiritual 
community to get to its final goal—nirvana or beatitude. In 
worldly affairs the faithful somehow induced themselves to 
believe that the machines of God or nature would automati- 
cally work out favourable results for humanity. Even if the 
results did not appear favourable to their limited vision, they 
were content to leave them to the Omniscient Wisdom. On the 
other hand, the evil-minded and the ambitious, being not so 
sure of Divine help, have always relied upon themselves and 
perfected their organisation. The result is that while there has 
been no dearth of inner consolation and inner joy for the 
good, the evil ones, relying solely upon themselves, have 
organised and worked and monopolised all the good things of 
this earth! 

The old law of love was also the law of non-resistance. 
Resist not evil, walk two miles when’ compelled to walk one, 
give thy cloak in addition to thy coat, present the other check. 
For what need have ye of the good things of the world? Look 
at the lilies of the field. They toil not, yet they grow. They 
neither spin nor weave, yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
decked as one of these! A Hindu saint felt the presence of a 
thief in his cottage at night. Knowing there was nothing for 
this good neighbour of his to take away, he managed to 
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throw off his only blanket to make it possible for the thief to 
take something away. Of course the story, like all such stories, 
ends with a moral. The thief took away the blanket! But he 
was soon converted and became a holy man. Such stories 
about the saints are to be found among the legends of most 
religions. They have inevitably a happy ending; either the 
evil-doer is converted or he comes to grief, maybe to a pre- 
mature and violent end. It was even held that one must not 
be too non-violent and leave the whole burden of meting out 
justice solely upon God or Nature, whose mills grind slow 
even if sure. In face of an affront, the saint was enjoined 
to make some show of annoyance, speak some harsh words, 
to take off the edge of Divine wrath lest the offender be abso- 
lutely ruined. 

Such a doctrine without appropriate external organisation 
was suited only to the Sannyasin and the renouncer of the 
world. It could not possibly work in mundane day-to-day 
affairs, however fruitful for the soul, the spiritual life and the 
hereafter; it could not be useful in organising the external life 
of the community. As such it was not suited to group and politi- 
cal relations or even to internal administration, primarily con- 
cerned with the outward conduct of man and practical results, 
and that too in no dim and distant future but here and now. 
Masses of people cannot live a life of utter renunciation for 
long. They cannot find clothes, food and houses by such 
purely spiritual means. The production of material goods 
needs the organisation of external nature and of men. Masses 
of men cannot find consolation in the hope that their present 
sufferings would raise forces in the future and confuse and 
confound the wicked. Nor again can they derive satisfaction 
from the thought that their sacrifices will melt the hearts of 
the cruel and convert the evil-doers. If the principles of non- 
violence and truth are to work among average men and 
women, if they are to function in group and intergroup life, 
they must be organised to yield tangible results, in their 
world, within a fairly measurable period of time. If they are 
to do this, they must be externalised and made effective. They 
must impress practical intelligence and wisdom in their 
service and evolve a machinery and strategy suited to their 
particular and peculiar requirements. These: are supplied by 
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satyagraha, as enunciated and practised by its author and ini- 
tiator. In this practical application, truth and non-violence 
may lose some of their depth but this is more than compen- 
sated for by the breadth of the field over which its control is 
extended. 


Satyagraha 

What was perhaps not possible in former ages is possible now. 
The world today is so organised that the functioning of its 
complex .machinery can be effectively stopped by satyagraha, 
by downing tools and withdrawing co-operation. It has also 
become increasingly sensitive to public opinion, with the 
modern annihilation of distance and the advance of political 
democracy, with its freedom of conscience and speech, and of 
the press and association. All this is illustrated by what happens 
in the settlement of industrial disputes. A whole industry can 
be paralysed in no time if the workers refuse to co-operate 
with the management. The paralysis of one industry today 
affects more or less a host of other industries also. A general 
strike, a general downing of tools by labour, would compel 
the most organised modern Government to come to terms. Its 
very machines of war and destruction would lie idle without 
the co-operation of labour of various kinds. 

More than ever before, it is today realised that to keep 
tyranny going, not only the passive acquiescence of the op- 
pressed but their active co-operation, secured by whatever 
means, is essential. The chains that bind the poor and the 
oppressed are to a great extent of their own forging. Once 
they refuse their help or co-operation, the whole fabric of 
industrial, commercial and governmental injustice, exploita- 
tion and oppression would collapse. It is this that has made 
the trade union movement not only possible but formidable. 
It is being increasingly realised by the masses that they are 
the fount of all power and the backbone of all industry, com- 
merce and government. All that they need to come into 
their own is to organise themselves and co-operate with each 
other and to non-co-operate with the powers that work against 
their best interests—social, economic or political. Nobody but 
the interested and the foolish would consider strikes, or even 
a gencral strike, as being beyond the pale of practical politics 
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today. It is universally recognised that but for the trade union 
movement with its weapon of strikes, many valuable labour 
reforms would not have been possible. What makes strikes 
possible and effective can also make extensive satyagraha pos- 
sible. The same kind of machinery and the same kind of 
organisation, strategy and tactics would be enough. The 
difference will not be so much in the external practical measures 
adopted as in the inner spirit that guides and informs the 
two. 

Industrial strikes are based upon the recognition of conflicts 
of interests, upon class antagonism. The underlying principle 
is that of class rivalry and hatred. It is held that the loss of 
one class is the gain of the other. In spite of this enmity and 
hate, industrial strikes do eschew violence on practical grounds. 
Those who have successfully organised strikes know the value 
of non-violence. They know that scrupulous adherence to non- 
violence as a good policy is essential for success. They know 
that the physical force that can be set in motion against them 
is so powerful and so organised that they can maintain the 
morale of the workers only through peaceful methods and 
thus keep them from exposure to terroristic reprisals of the 
tich-dominated governments and consequent demoralisation. 
Often the employers have found it cheaper, easier and more 
profitable to break a strike by inducing and inciting the strikers 
to indulge in violence. The use of agents provocateurs to 
inject violence into a peaceful strike is not unknown. Success- 
ful strategy in industrial strikes always uses. peaceful and non- 
violent methods. What is, however, dictated by policy in the 
industrial field becomes in satyagraha a life principle. It is also 
the basic principle of all organised life. The satyagrahi recog- 
nises the fundamental unity of life, in spite of seeming conflict 
of interest. What the striker does out of weakness and want 
of strength and physical weapons, the satyagrahi does out of 
his moral strength. He knows that in war, too, it is the stamina 
and the morale of the fighting forces more than physical 
might that counts and makes for ultimate success. He, there- 
fore, puts his trust in moral qualities rather than in material. 
And yet he does not disdain external instruments. But these 
are not instruments of destruction. They are instruments of 
co-operation and organisation. He knows that the tyrant 
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prospers more by organisation though it may be of brute 
force, than by mere brute force. He opposes the violent organi- 
sation of the oppressor with his own non-violent organisation. 
However, the individuals co-operating in his organisation must 
necessarily possess a higher morale, born of their belief in 
non-violence and truth and the justice of their cause. This 
belief in ethical principles and the justness of his cause makes 
the satyagrahi not only careful of his motive and his goal but 
also careful of the materials and the means he uses. He is 
non-violent not out of painful necessity and weakness but 
out of his free choice and moral strength. He is, there- 
fore, both brave and fearless where the soldier is only 
brave. 3 

The leader of satyagraha has, however, to work with human 
material of varying degrees of education, intelligence and ex- 
ternal conformity. Where he cannot get a guarantee of full 
genuine inner strength, he accepts non-violence in deed, even 
as a religious reformer accepts external conformity in corduct, 
in the belief and hope that continued external conformity will 
produce habits of conduct which ultimately may, as they 
often do, affect the mind and change the heart. The leader, 
however, knows the limitations and drawbacks of mere 
mechanical conformity. He tries to minimise its effects by 
constantly insisting on the purity of means and the heart. But 
he must take risks, as any practical worker has to. However, 
the external conformity that the leader may accept from the 
ordinary rank and file, he may not accept from his chief 
licutenants and those who act as guides in his movement. 


Resistance Not Passive 


Satyagraha has been popularly translated in English as passive- 
resistance or non-co-operation. These words, however, scarcely 
convey its true significance. There is nothing passive about 
satyagraha, nor is it a negative conception. It is a positive 
doctrine of work, organisation, struggle and resistance. It is 
passive so far as armed resistance is concerned but its moral 
resistance is very active and determined. This: moral opposi- 
tion renounces all benefits accruing directly or indirectly from 
co-operation with tyranny, injustice and evil. This necessarily 
implies an element of purification in the lives of the individuals 
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engaged in the struggle. It would necessarily impose certain res- 
trictions, controls and samyamas. Sometimes these restrictions 
may be about things that are not inherently undesirable but be- 
come so in a particular context, such as intimate social inter- 
course with the official world, the use of foreign articles or the 
acceptance and use of titles, joining government educational 
institutions and patronising foreign law courts. Through these, 
it was felt the foreign Government was retaining and consoli- 
dating its influence and hold on the country. At other times 
the restrictions may really be of things and actions which are 
neither innocent nor amoral but positively harmful, such as 
untouchability and the use of intoxicating dtugs and drinks. 
Some people seem to think that such restrictions are a pecu- 
liarity of satyagraha. But a little thought will make it clear 
that some restrictions have always characterised effective and 
concentrated action—violent or non-violent. All religious, 
national and idealistic struggles in the past have used them. 
The Christian, the Muslim, the Puritan and the Sikh armies 
had, and as a matter of fact all armies that mean ‘business 
must have, some restraints and restrictions. Nobody can accuse 
the Bolsheviks of believing in spiritual values or in asceticism, 
yet the number of restrictions imposed under Bolshevism not 
only upon the leaders and the soldiers but upon ordinary 
citizens are legion. As a matter of fact in the learning and 
practice of any art or profession people have to undergo 
various restrictions. 


Institutions Not Persons 


The practical application of truth and non-violence to group 
life also changes in action the doctrine of ‘non-resistance to 
evil’ as held by the spiritual and moral reformers and mystics 
of old. Satyagraha is not a doctrine of ‘non-resistance to evil’ 
in the old sense. The non-resistance, as we have said, has 
reference only to violent methods. For the rest it has got to 
be the most stubborn and determined resistance to evil. For 
instance, Gandhiji would not say that because the British by 
a century and a half of political and economic exploitation 
have deprived India of thousands of crores of rupees, therefore, 
to effect the spiritual reformation of their hearts or to make 
the engines of nature’s retribution work, let India send away 
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more of its hard-earned money to Britain! He would rather 
say that the loot has been the result of our co-operation with 
evil. Let us, therefore, reform our views and ways and re- 
organise the production, distribution and consumption of our 
wealth on the basis of swadeshi and check the flow of wealth 
from our country. To the Indian merchant and middleman 
he would say that it was sinful to deal in foreign cloth and 
such other commodities that could be produced here. He 
would tell the importer of foreign goods that the profits he 
made represented tainted money. He would ask the consumer 
to refrain from the evil of degrading himself and starving 
his neighbours by patronising foreign products. He would tell 
him that his first duty was to his Indian brethren. To the 
drunkard the satyagrahi will not offer two cups of toddy when 
he asks for one. He would rather see to it that the psycho- 
logical and physical inducements to drink were taken away. 
If and when he has power, he would not hesitate to legislate 
against these evils. Gandhiji, for instance, when shown the 
King’s coin, will not, like Jesus in similar circumstances, say, 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that belong to Caesar and to 
God the things that belong to God’. He would rather say: 
“To Caesar belongs the honourable and proud privilege of 
service of the community. Gold and silver he shall have, but 
only to the extent that is necessary for the discharge of his noble 
trust and no more. He shall have what befits the trustee and 
the servant of the poor.’ Gandhiji would also enquire if 
Caesar’s stewardship had the approval of the people. What, 
however, he will not be particular about, would be the colour 
of his skin, his nationality or denomination. If on the perti- 
nent points of enquiry there are no satisfactory answers, woe 
be unto Caesarism and not unto Caesar, the person. A satyagrahi 
has no quarrel with persons and individuals as such. His oppo- 
sition is to systems and institutions that are bad. So far as 
individuals work a wrong system and identify themselves with 
it, they are to be resisted. The opposition to them is due to 
the position that they occupy as parts of a machine. It is not 
personal opposition. Experience has shown that the conduct 
of the best amongst us is coloured by the position we occupy 
in a system. If the system we administer is bad, our conduct 
is likely to be bad. Further the satyagrahi believes that the 
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officials are themselves as much the victims of the system that 
they help to work as those who are crushed under it. He, 
therefore, bears no ill-will towards individuals as such. 


Social Action 


Non-resistance to evil as conceived of old was purely a 
spiritual doctrine. It prescribed an individual’s duty towards 
himself and his maker. To a certain extent it did affect social 
life. But it did this indirectly. It had little concern with group . 
problems except in so far as the multiplication of good indi- 
viduals would certainly make a difference in social conduct 
and relations. Satyagraha, on the other hand, is both an indi- 
vidual obligation and a social and political duty. Non-resis- 
tance of the old type again was a vindication of an individual’s 
right not to submit to insolent might or to any wrongful 
authority, be it of the family or of the social, economic or 
political group or ‘class. Satyagraha, in addition to all this, 
provides also for corporate and group action. It is not merely 
to vindicate one’s individual right and register one’s indi- 
vidual protest but to take collective action and, if need be, 
to bring about the end of a bad social, economic or political 
system, by making its working impossible. The motive through- 
out is not coercion or revenge but the performance of one’s 
duty, which entails the right to refuse co-operation and support 
to a system that works for the degradation and enslavement 
of the individual and society. 

Satyagraha, thus conceived asa social activity, must hamper 
and embarrass those who work an evil system. That is inevi- 
table. In a complex world, where interests do not always 
coincide, duty cannot be performed without some conflict. 
More so is this the case in group life. But the conflict is not 
of the creation of persons and groups who seck to perform 
their moral duty. And when the duty is performed without 
ill-will, truthfully and non-violently, the opponent cannot 
possibly complain of being hampered or embarrassed. hey 
choice is always with him to avoid the inconvenient situation 
and the consequent embarrassment or loss. However, it is 
quite possible for conflict to arise between two individuals or 
groups who seek to perform what they honestly believe to be 
- their duty. Under such circumstances, a satyagrahi raises the 
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fight to a higher moral level, and at that level conflict can 
only be temporary, without heat or hate. 


Change of Heart 


In non-resistance to evil, as conceived by the old prophets, 
there is a powerful element of the reformation of the oppo- 
nent, of the change of his heart. In satyagraha too there is 
this element, but it works in a somewhat attenuated form. 
The group and the official mind is morally less advanced and 
more mechanical than the individual’s mind. It is less amen- 
able to reason or moral influence. Self-analysis, whether moral 
or intellectual, is difficult for it. The group mind, being more 
amenable to group suggestions and passions and prejudices, is 
quickly moved to pride, anger, jealousy, hate and revenge. 
One wonders if the group has a mind in the same sense that an 
individual has! However, there appears to be some kind of 
a group or official mind. The satyagrahi cannot work upon and 
affect this group mind as effectively or as quickly as he can 
the individual mind. The former (the group mind) is more 
material and mechanical and, therefore, less responsive to 
moral and spiritual appeals, inasmuch as its actions are pre- . 
dominantly external. Yet, whoever has followed the working 
of satyagraha in action, cannot have failed to observe that 
there is conversion of individuals and sometimes of important 
individuals. Moreover, the urge in the dominant group to use 
violence is greatly reduced. Its anger and malice get very 
little to feed upon. Its hands often beat helplessly the empty 
air. Receiving no resistance, they exhaust themselves in in- 
effective action. Also the goodwill and sympathy of neutrals, 
whose opinion and moral support count in all prolonged 
struggles, is denied to it. The neutrals are generally with the 
satyagraht. Thus, directly and indirectly, are the hearts of 
many people and groups affected and influenced to side with 
the satyagrahi. In this connection one has also to take into 
account the fact that a satyagrahi-group itself cannot be as non- 
violent, dispassionate, truthful and pure as an individual 
satyagrahi. This necessarily retards the process of the change 
of heart. ` A 3 
Those who consider the strategy of satyagraha to be impracti- 


cal have not given proper thought to the subject. Though there 
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are some stray examples of non-violent action in history, 
ancient and modern, it must be recognised that saiyagraha, as 
conceived by Gandhiji, is something new. In a very modified 
form it has been practised in the industrial field. Slowly it is 
gaining ground there. In international affairs it is now plain 
that if war is to be eliminated it cannot be done by the use 
of ever sharpening instruments of destruction. This process 
multiplies armaments and creates new fears, new hatreds and 
new conflicts. There are many small nations today who 
genuinely want to avoid war. Yet they too have to heap up 
armaments, because no other way of avoiding conflict appears 
possible to them. They are caught in the armaments race, 
though they know full well that they have no chance of success- 
ful resistance against bigger and more powerful and resource- 
ful nations. The vicious circle thus created by hate and 
violence keeps spreading its wide net. It can only be broken 
by methods other than those of group hate and group violence. 
Today in group relations also, the words of the Buddha and 
Christ sound with a prophetic ring. ‘Not by hate but by 
love can hate be overcome; not by violence but by non- 
violence can violence be -overcome.’ 


World Peace 


Gandhiji, in keeping with the traditions of his faith and the 
genius of his country, is evolving a method, a plan and a 
philosophy for world peace. He believes that progressive non- 
violence and truth, which have civilised the individual in his 
social relations, must also guide and inform inter-group and 
international relations. There was a time when individual 
violence sometimes solved the individual’s problems. His only 
chance of getting ‘justice’ or getting even with the wrong- 
doer was by way of retaliation and retribution. The reformer 
and the prophet sought to regulate this violence. He prescribed 
the law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. He did 
this because worse had been happening. Human life was held 
too cheap. People had often to pay with their life for any 
injury done. As man progressed, such violent practices made 
life uncertain and difficult. Moses, therefore, prescribed a 
more equitable, which meant a less violent, arrangement. 
However, in civilised society today if one were to use the 
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Mosaic law of justice one would find oneself in deep waters. 
Instead of getting his wrongs redressed he would find him- 
self deprived of some of his remaining rights. There is now a 
well-recognised method and process of getting individual 
wrongs redressed. The old rule will, therefore, no more avail. 
Not long ago if a man refused a challenge to fight on any 
issue, real or imaginary, he would make himself ridiculous. 
The person challenging and the public would have contempt 
for him for his lack of courage and sense of honour. But today 
in civilised society such challenges are simply not given. They 
are considered foolish and ridiculous and barbarous. Any 
manifestation of the old spirit, even when there is cause for 
provocation, involves censure and in extreme cases state inter- 
ference and punishment. Humanity has gone further forward 
towards non-violence since the Mosaic law was laid down. 

In group life, too, whatever may have been the efficacy 
of the law of violence and war for the redress of group wrongs 
in the past, today it fails to yield the desired results. Whatever 
ennobling and civilising effect war may have had in the past, 
today it merely brutalises humanity and increases the range 
of hate and violence. It can no more raise the group’s level 
of civilised existence. It only degrades it and this degradation 
of corporate life has a baneful reaction on the individual. 
War today has utterly failed to solve the problems of adjusting 
group relations, redressing group wrongs, evolving a group 
morality and creating a new world order. 


The Bolshevik Way 


Bolshevism and communism claim to know how to solve the 
problems created by war and violence. But the instruments 
employed are the old instruments of cunning diplomacy, hate, 
violence and war. Again, the communists pin their faith in 
group antagonism and class war. Instead of smoothening oven 
points of conflict, they actively foment and accentuate differ- 
ence, division and hatred not only in international but 
also in internal politics. With the rise of national democratic 
states all internal conflicts are settled peacefully. Under 
communism even these have to be settled through violent 
revolution. The result is that instead of any progress towards 
a lessening of strife and hatred, their scope has been widened. 
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This is done on the plea that class conflict and class war 
already exist in the present social order and no realist can 
afford to ignore them. Satyagraha, too, is realistic. It recog- 
nises group conflicts and group rivalries. But it tries to minimise 
and eliminate rather than accentuate them. It seeks to find 
points of contact and co-operation. In the intercourse between 
individuals, also, there is mutual rivalry and antagonism, but 
the seer, the reformer and the gifted statesman tries to dis- 
cover points of contact, co-operation and mutual interest. He 
emphasises the common humanity underlying obvious differ- 
ences. He does not make it his business to go about accen- 
tuating, emphasising or inventing differences. Rather, even 
where differences and animosities exist, he induces individuals 
to forget them and calls for co-operation in the common task 
of living a corporate and civilised life. Satyagraha does like- 
wise in inter-group life. It seeks to find points of contact 
and co-operation. It bases its appeal on common humanity. 
Where this appeal fails, it tries to regulate the conflict for the 
redress of group wrongs and make it non-violent and peace- 
ful. It tries to eliminate, so far as it can, prejudice, fanaticism 
Passion and hate. It does not indulge in false, mendacious or 
malicious propaganda. It does not paint the opponent in 
black colours. Rather the opponent is credited with common 
humanity. He is supposed to be as much the victim of a 
false system as those who suffer at his hands and who, there- 
fore, seek to change or end the system. There is no quarrel 
with individuals. It is with systems, which have degenerated 
through lapse of time and the perverted actions of generations 
of men and women. These have created unjust vested interests. 
The present holders of power could have scarcely avoided 
this injustice unless there was a radical moral revolution in 
their lives. If we ourselves were in their position we might 
have in all probability acted even as they act, constrained by 
a bad system which was none of our creation. Satyagraha, there- 
fore, seeks to bring about a moral transformation and not the 
liquidation of individuals. The way of communism is alto- 
gether different. It brings out differences, accentuates and 
emphasises them. It ignores whatever common sentiment and 
culture that exist in the old communities and national groups. 
With its belief in the efficacy of hate and violence and 
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external organisation to bring about a new and more equitable 
world order, communism has managed to create warring 
groups in each peaceful national community. Common points 
and common objectives are minimised and even ignored. It 
acts like a bad neighbour who, knowing the differences 
among the members of a family, emphasises them and thus 
foments family quarrels, on the plea that the differences are 
not of his creation but have always existed among the mem- 
bers. A good neighbour does otherwise. He discovers for the 
family members the mutual points of contact, the common 
interests of the family and counsels patience and good under- 
standing. Bolshevism, today, instead of acting the good acts 
the bad neighbour. 

In India, for example, what would one think of a person 
or a group that exploits the undoubted conflict that exists 
between the two major communities, the Hindus and the 
Muslims? The conflict has been there in some form gr the 
other for centuries. It is not realistic or factual to believe that 
the basic differences are only economic. All differences that 
excite the passions of people are real as long as they last. They 
may not be ignored. They have got to be tackled and adjusted. 
We will not give credit for patriotism, much less for humanity, 
to a person who goes about accentuating and emphasising 
the Hindu Muslim differences. We would consider one who 
thought that these differences could only be adjusted by vio- 
lence and war to the knife, either a dangerous maniac or 
a public enemy. Unfortunately for India such maniacs and 
public enemies exist in our midst and call themselves realists, 
they recognise existing animosities and try to accentuate 
them and feel that such accentuation would bring about ulti- 
mate peace. Communism, even where people are managing to 
live more or less peacefully, discovers for them what they have 
so far failed to discover for themselves—their fundamental and 
irreconcilable differences, conflicts and animosities. It is said 
that this is done to draw attention to injustices and wrongs, 
bring about a violent conflict and adjust the balance. A moral 
or democratic reformer, too, awakens the oppressed to their 
wrongs, but at the same time he tries to rouse the conscience 
of the oppressors and work out a just and equitable arrange- 
ment; he employs, as far as possible, peaceful methods. 
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Communism seeks to reform humanity not by reconciling inter- 
group differences but by violence and class war. Its philosophy 
appears to be that those who are unjust will learn justice and 
love only when they are liquidated or put in concentration 
camps! This is the easy way of destroying the disease along 
with the patient. 


Its Results 


‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ Whatever Bolshevism 
may have done to solve the economic problem, the problems 
of freedom and international peace are as far from solution 
as ever before by the new method. To international war, 
communism has added civil conflict. It is kept alive by the 
incessant preaching of jealousy and hate. As Bolshevism suc- 
ceeds, not only the international conflict but even internal 
conflicts are likely to become more sanguine and ruthless. 
In Russia itself what has been the result? Having destroyed 
its real or supposed enemy, the bourgeoisie, the revolution is 
Swallowing up its own children, nay, its own creators and 
Progenitors. Today, the war to the knife is not with opponents 
so much as with those who belong to the same faith. A bour- 
gcois may escape the wrath of the communist but not a 
fellow-Marxist who differs on some points of the officially 
accepted doctrines. Bolshevik Russia today is at peace with 
the imperialist and robber nations. But it tolerates no hetero- 
doxy among its own ranks. It is just as it used to be under 
the fanatical medieval religious creeds. Orthodoxy was pres- 
cribed by those who happened to be in power for the time 
being. Anybody who differed from them in the interpreta- 
tion of the True Doctrine was an apostate and a heretic, 
worthy of the stake. Many genuinely Christian and Muslim 
saints in the Middle Ages had to pay with their lives for their 
views even though such views were more in accord with 
their Masters’ teachings and conduct than those of their 
persecutors. This was because the persecuted saints were not 
in power in the church and could not lay down the true and 
orthodox law. Today Bolshevism behaves in the same way- 
Genuine Marxists, communists and socialists differing from 
those in authority, who prescribe the tenets of the only true 
faith, have to pay for their opinions with their lives. 
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The trials staged in Russia in recent years remind one 
of the methods of the Inquisition. The last-moment retrac- 
tions and confessions in these trials revive most vividly the 
memory of the inquisitorial courts. They remind us of old 
witch hunts. The Church tolerated the Jew and the Moha- 
medan but showed no mercy ‘to the Christian saint, who 
failed to conform to the prescribed orthodoxy. The greatest 
sin was to derive one’s light from the Bible, with one’s own 
unaided intelligence and faith. All light must be received 
through the only True Church. Today the new Bible of 
communism must be interpreted by the living representatives 
of the new faith in Russia. And who can be better represen- 
tatives than the holders of power? Have they not succeeded? 
They could not have succeeded if they had not understood 
and interpreted the doctrine correctly! 

In international politics Russia’s diplomacy has been in 
recent years more complicated and enigmatic than that of the 
capitalist countries. It is more subtle, secret and opportunist. 
It began by declaring war on the ‘League of Robbers’ as 
the League of Nations was called by Communist Russia. 
Today it swears by the League even more than the imperialist 
powers. Russia began by declaring that only through war 
was there any chance for the world proletariat to come into its 
own. Today it believes in peace and organises peace demons- 
trations. It ought to know that peace today can only be on 
the existing conditions, which will keep the capitalists and 
the imperialists in possession of their ill-begotten power and 
gains. Peace can only maintain the present status quo. But 

-peace today is badly needed by Russia for its economic re- 
construction. Peace, therefore, must be good for all. Every 
communist must swear by it as vehemently as he swore by 
war and violence before. Anybody who does not fall in line 
with this new view is a heretic. Communist Russia discovered 
that war would mean death to its present regime and policies. 
So it denounces war which was held before this as the greatest 
opportunity for proletarian revolution the world over. Yet 
Russia is piling up weapons of war with a zest and a speed 
which may well evoke the jealousy of the imperial capitalist 
democracies. It believes, even as capitalist countries believe, 
that only war will end war! While other countries are 
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supposed to pile up arms for imperial exploitation, Russia piles 
them up for world peace! This reasoning is on a par with 
the logic of the Allies during the Great War. They fought 
Germany to make democracy safe. Today the capitalist 
nations are piling up arms just to bring about disarmament! 
Russia does likewise. But the Faithful there say that the two 
things are not the same. There is a difference. Russia piles 
up arms for peace and self-defence. The rest of the world does 
it for purposes of aggression and exploitation. We are afraid 
the difference can be seen only by the Faithful. To the unini- 
tiated there appears to be little difference. But that is perhaps 
because they are not well versed in Marxian dialectics! We 
believe that neither the way of Communist Russia nor 
that of the capitalist imperialist countries is ‘the way to inter- 
national peace, without which there can be no safety for 
humanity. War and violence will ultimately oblige humanity 
to yield back to moral and material chaos its culture and 
Progress. It will brutalise humanity. 

Bolshevism not only believes in ending international war 
by group violence but it also believes that any means may be 
employed in the service of the revolution. Nothing is sacred. 
All things may be done and all means employed to achieve 
the end. If the gulf between social and political morality is 
Wide, it is sought to be further widened by the new philosophy. 
Nothing counts but success and power and all action must be 
Judged from this viewpoint. Stalin. has succeeded. He stands 
Justified. Trostsky and his followers have failed! They stand 
condemned! There is no morality except class morality. 
Bolshevism wants to employ the very methods and weapons ' 
that capitalism employs but more sharpened. If two opponents 
fight with the same kind of weapons, the one who has them 
sharper and employs them more extensively and ruthlessly 
naturally succeeds. It is therefore no wonder that the wea- 
pons that have been hitherto employed by capitalist states 
are employed by Bolshevism more extensively and more 
thoroughly. Their bright new shine need not blind us to 
their greater capacity to destroy. In every department com- 
munism wants to ‘perfect the old methods of cunning and 
violence. It tries to make its war machines more and more 
scientific and efficient. Today it boasts that it can successfully 
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resist any combination of nations by its own unaided military 
strength and organisation. Its system of espionage, within its 
own boundaries and in other lands, is even more thorough 
than that of any other country. In every nation there are 
communists with more loyalty to Russia than to their own 
country. They act as unpaid spies to the limits that the want 
of vigilance of their native country would allow. The Russian 
propaganda machine is more efficient and more extensive 
than that of the capitalist countries. It is even better than 
that of the Fascist nations. Capitalism and Fascism use indi- 
viduals as fodder for the cannon. Bolshevism uses its citizens 
in the same way no less freely and no less mercilessly. Of 
course it believes that it sacrifices its citizens for the establish- 
ment of an egalitarian social order. But for the victims who 
are made to suffer, it makes little difference in their sufferings. 
Every fanatical faith in the past has believed as the communists ` 
do. Some old religions destroyed human bodies to save human 
souls and establish the kingdom of heaven on earth! Bolshe- 
vism destroys civil liberty, ultimately to establish it on firmer 
foundations! It establishes armed dictatorship and calls it the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. However, its advocates fail to 
detect the utter falseness and hypocrisy underlying all this. 
. The real power lies not with the proletariat or the party but 
with the boss or bosses of the Bolshevik party, which is as well- 
knit as any Fascist party. To the uninitiated, the idea that the 
party bosses know the real interests of the masses and therefore 
they are the masses appears hollow, but to the Faithful it is so 
convincing that they are prepared to stake their freedom of 
thought and action and their very lives and those of others on it. 


The Straight Narrow Path 

Gandhiji is opposed to all that. He wants to eliminate war, 
not with the weapons that war employs but by peaceful 
means. He does not use or excuse the use of any and every 
means for the attainment of his end. However laudable the 
end may be, the means must also be pure. For Gandhiji the 
means are as important as the end; he believes that the means 
affect the end. The end achieved by doubtful means is never 
the same as contemplated except perhaps in external form. Its 
inner spirit and significance are changed by the use of impure 
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means. During the Italo-Abyssinian war, in the application 
of sanctions against Italy recommended by the League of 
Nations, Russia could go only as far as the capitalist nations, 
which were more or less interested in Italy’s victory. In remov- 
ing the sanctions, Russia was in as great a hurry as any other 
nation. During the time the war lasted, Russia freely supplied 
to Italy. Why was this done? Just to expand its external 
trade! One cannot imagine the Indian nation under Gandhiji 
supplying materials to a cruelly aggressive nation. Gandhi 
would rather teach his countrymen never to covet such tainted 
profit. Many of our modern friends are surprised that today 
when the Congress has some power, Gandhi, instead of using 
the money provided by the drug and drink traffic for the 
much-needed relief to the peasant and for purpose of mass 
education, wants to destroy this great and increasing source 
of revenue. He is prepared to postpone all urgent reforms 
rather than carry them out with tainted money, at the cost 
of the degradation of a section of his people. For him no end, 
however exalted, can justify questionable and immoral means. 
In his campaign for the abolition of the drink evil, he has 
calculated well even from the economic point of view. The 
government’s ‘loss’ amounts to only about 10 to 15 per cent 
of what is spent on liquor, while with prohibition, the poor 
Save cent per cent of what they would have wasted away. 
Even if it were not so and the poor did not actually gain 
economically or even had to lose somewhat, Gandhiji would 
still insist upon prohibition because of the moral gain. Wise 
Statesman that he is, he puts first things first. No lure of 
immediate advantage can make him deviate from the straight 
and narrow path. It has often been said that Gandhiji cares 
more for truth and non-violence than for the independence of 
India. This is a mis-statement. The fact is that Gandhiji does 
not separate truth and non-violence from the freedom of 
India. Freedom*achieved through violence and fraud would 
for him be freedom only in external form. Its inner spirit 
would be destroyed by the immoral and fraudulent means 
used. Real freedom can be achieved only through means that 
are as pure as the end is high and noble. 

So far, therefore, as the question of individual and inter- 
group morality is concerned, Gandhian theory and practice 
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stand upon more unassailable grounds than those of commu- 
nism. His remedy for world peace viewed historically seems 
to be better conceived. Whether the two problems, of civi- 
lising and moralising the group and eliminating war and vio- 
lence from inter-group relations, will be solved by his method 
may be doubted by those who are wedded to conventional 
morality in these matters; but one is entitled to say that 
Gandhi’s approach to the problems is a right one. It is justified 
by human history and human evolution. However, in this 
world, even right methods and right efforts may fail to achieve 
the desired results if humanity or the particular society con- 
cerned is not prepared for the reform. What is ordinarily 
called success depends upon a combination of favourable 
circumstances. Also, the element of chance always plays a 
part. Gandhi may fail even as equally great or greater men 
before him have failed in their own times. But their failure 
was more apparent than real. Their efforts pushed forward 
humanity’s progress. It must be understood that if a principle 
is right and necessary for human evolution, humanity will 
have to adopt it, maybe after initial or even prolonged resis- 
tance. If the progress made by man so far is to be retained 
and extended, we feel Gandhi’s method of truth and non- 
violence will have to be accepted by mankind to solve the 
problems of group as well as inter-group morality. That 
these problems can ever be solved without abjuration of 
jealousy, fraud, hate, war, violence and indifference to the 
moral quality of the means used is a vain hope. That moral 
means will succeed in bringing about a better world order is 
more plausible than the idea that fraud, violence and war can 
ever do so. The old instruments have failed in political and 
inter-group relations as much as they historically failed in 
individual and social relations. Is it not time, then, that men 
tried this new approach? It will at least prevent the great 
misery that men and nations are subjected to in war, which 
grows more and more frightful with the sharpening of the 
instruments of destruction through science. The soundness of 
non-violent methods as more economic is so self-evident. All 
the wealth that is burnt or blown away in war, if utilised for 
increased production and more equitable distribution, would 


banish poverty from the world. 


IX 


CONGRESS AND CLASS WAR 
[1934] 


Tue Congress resolution* on the subject condemns only loose 
talk about ‘class war’ and ‘confiscation of property’. The con- 
demnation does not refer to any organised party, whether the 
Congress Socialists or any other. Organised and disciplined 
groups have their policies and programmes, which they intend 
to carry out in their entirety only when they have the neces- 
sary power and control over the state machinery. The Con- 
gress can have nothing to say about what may be constitu- 
tionally and legally done by a new de facto organised authority 
in the state, except that, when it finds anything unjust being 
done, the Congress will condemn it and, if necessary, offer 
satyagraha. The Congress itself contemplates stupendous social 
and economic changes when it comes to power and has the 
machinery of the state democratically created in its hands. 
What the Congress, however, objects to is the loose, irres- 
ponsible talk about confiscation of private property. 
Whenever there was a violent revolution in the past, indi- 
viduals and groups did not hesitate to take action against 
more prosperous and more privileged individuals and groups 
on their own initiative, without bringing in the machinery of 
the state into action. Individual and class hatreds were pros 
moted, leading to loot, arson, murder, massacre and a reign 
of terror. The Congress is rightly against such hatred that 
leads to class war. This does not mean that the Congress fails 
to recognise the class antagonism that exists in the social 
arrangements as they are today and has been in existence for 
centuries. It has been and shall be the constant effort on the 
part of the Congress to eliminate any class, caste or communal 
privileges that spell injustice to individuals, classes, castes or 
communities. The Harijan, khadi, village industries, Hindu- 
Muslim unity and other constructive programmes are con- 


* The Congress of 1933 passed a resolution condemning loose talk about 


class war and confiscation of private property which was current then among 
some sections of the Socialists. 
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ceived in the awareness of the existing conflict of interests 
between different groups, classes and castes in the Indian 
nation. But while the Congress recognises the existence of 
this conflict, it will not accentuate it, nor will it countenance 
an individual or a group appropriating to himself or itself the 
right to restore the balance and in the process taking the law 
into his or its own hands. 

The Congress under Gandhi’s lead also makes a distinction 
between a system and the individuals that are the willing 
or unwilling, conscious or unconscious instruments of it. 
While Congress will put forth its best efforts to eliminate a 
pernicious and unjust system, it will not penalise or victimise 
individuals unless their actions have been inhuman and not 
sanctioned by law. It will, therefore, set itself against all indi- 
vidual, unorganised wreaking of vengeance upon any privi- 
leged person or group. Such vengeance in the past disgraced 
the annals of many a glorious revolution. As the Congress 
creed is non-violence, it cannot but distinguish between the 
system and the individuals working in it. It is pledged to lay 
no violent hands upon individuals except by due process of 
law. It must, therefore, discountenance from the very begin- 
ning any talk of class hatred and class war. 

The case of confiscation of property stands on the same foot- 
ing. The Congress has the political sense to know that in 
civilised society all life and property in the last resort must 
belong to society. Both these are being constantly requisitioned 
by the state for supposedly social ends. Certain crimes in the 
state are punished with confiscation of property and even 
death. If the state has no power over the property and the 
life of its citizens such punishments would involve it in con- 
stant friction and struggle with individuals and groups. In 
times of war, every state calls upon sections of its people to 
give their life for the social good. There is compulsory recruit- 
ment and compulsory service. The same is true of property. 
Apart from war, every state confiscates a part of private pro- 
perty in ordinary times in the shape of taxes. In extraordinary 
times, it takes possession of all that it wants—with or without 
compensation. All this does, not go by the name of confisca- 
tion; it is taxation or requisitioning in accordance with the 
law of the land, carried out by duly constituted authority. 
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Nobody for a moment doubts the need for such taking away 
of individual property. Why? Because the theory is that all 
property is the creation of society which is organised through 
the state; and there is and there can be no private property 
in the ‘state of nature’. As society and the state, whatever 
be their form, give rise to all private property, so in the last 
resort the society and the state are its owners. This ownership 
usually is not exercised in full or directly, not because indi- 
viduals have any inalienable rights but because the society 
and the state, to suit their own and general convenience and 
the social good, have rightly or wrongly fancied a particular 
system, e.g. of individuals, groups and corporations acquiring 
and retaining possession of material goods and rights, to be 
the one most conducive to the welfare of the public. Organised 
states allow themselves to be even sued in the courts of their 
own creation. In devising a particular system it may be that 
the objective, public good, is not best achieved. There may 
be better ways; but for the time that a particular state fancies 
the arrangements that it has made and thinks them to be 
for the public good it cannot allow them to be disturbed by 
whimsical and unregulated action of individuals and groups 
outside the law or the duly established legal system. Anything 
else would lead to chaos. 

According to its usual definition, a state is internally all- 
powerful. It may serve the purpose of the state best not to 
exercise all this power directly or at every moment. It may 
consider it good to delegate portions of its worldly omnipo- 
tence within its territory to individuals, groups, corporations 
and local bodies; but it can never, by its very nature, divest 
itself permanently of any portion of its authority, without 
losing its distinctive mark as a state. It would, in that case, 
cease to be the supreme group that it is within its borders. 
The recognition of this fact is one of the cardinal principles 
of the League of Nations. If it did not recognise this, no state 
would consent to be a member. ; 

The Congress knows, as well as any other political group 
in India, that in adjusting the economic relation of the future, 
it will have to undertake a good deal of divestment of vested 
interests to serve the nation in conformity with the new ideas 
and circumstances created. The programme it has chalked 
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out tentatively for itself in what is known as ‘The Funda- 
mental Rights and Economic Programme’ resolution, passed 
in Karachi, is a big programme of such divestment. It may 
or may not give any compensation for this huge divestment. 
No state is bound to give compensation if it thinks that the 
enjoyment of any object or right has been unjust in the past 
or it has been enjoyed for a sufficiently long time to compen- 
sate all reasonable exertions spent in the acquisition of it. All 
this and much more that a state is required to do for the 
public weal, the Congress knows, it will have to do. In this 
it will not be deterred by any consideration of vested interests, 
It wants to scrutinise every bit of what is called the ‘National 
Debt’ of India, whether it was lawfully and properly debited 
to its account. It will similarly scrutinise every Indian vested 
interest, whatever its nature, duration or supposed sanctity. 
The standard of judgment shall be the public good. The 
Congress moreover has never concealed its sympathies. Any 
interests that are in conflict with the interests of the masses 
of India must go. The Congress has prescribed for itself no 
other standard in the scheme of Swaraj contemplated by it 
under the guidance of Gandhiji. Every interest must prove 
itself to be for the good of the toiling and starving millions. 
It is this fact that makes so many indigenous vested interests 
fight shy of the Congress. 

While the Congress believes in all this, it at the same time 
discountenances any loose or irresponsible talk about confis- 
cation of property. For instance it will not tolerate individual 
tenants or groups of tenants taking possession of the Zamindari 
land. It may not tolerate, unless it wants to abrogate its 
good name and its claim to the guardianship of the public 
weal, the taking forcible possession of mills and factories by 
labourers working in them. Such things have been done in 
the past in times of revolution, with results temporarily or 
permanently disastrous to the nation, to cure the evil effects 
of which they had to undergo years of trouble, labour and 
sacrifice. The Indian nation and the Indian Congress, there- 
fore, are well advised to countenance no loose talk about 
confiscation. Such talk would give the ignorant peasant and 
the labourer false political and economic ideas and hopes. 
Political authority in all well-regulated societies recognises 
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some legal process through which wrongs can be righted and 
grievances redressed. The redress of wrongs can never be 
left to individual, unorganised, chaotic and ignorant initia- 
tive. There must be a method and a system. It is because of 
this that the Congress has readily accepted and encouraged 
the idea of a Constituent Assembly to lay down the Consti- 
tution for free India which will set forth the duties and rights 
of both the state and the citizens. 


(Speech at the Congress session in Bombay, 1934) 


x 
LEFT WING AND RIGHT WING 


Some of our socialist friends try to prove elaborately what 
nobody who has any experience or study ever denies. In a 
sense they try to convert the faithful. All are agreed that in 
India there is poverty, unemployment and low purchasing 
power. One also cannot deny such an obvious proposition as 
that production could be greatly increased by the mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture and industry. We may, for the sake of 
argument, be prepared to admit that the last can be done 
only under a socialist regime. What, however, we would like 
to know is, how the desired changes are to be brought about, 
how are we to get the necessary power and the means to 
achieve the end in view. It is admitted that we have not the 
necessary power and the means at our disposal. The mest im- 
portant question, therefore, is how we are to get these. Indus- 
trialisation, socialisation, divestment of vested interests, increas- 
ing production with adequate purchasing power and the 
elimination of poverty and unemployment are not theoretical 
and academic questions. They are questions of practical 
politics and economics and they cannot be solved unless we 
have the power and the machinery of the state in our hands. 
Lenin could not have electrified Russia without absolute and 
unquestioned authority there. 

Why, for instance, is there no natural evolution of industries 
in India? Wherever we turn, we find hindrances in our way. 
These are not theoretical but practical. They must be removed 
before we can achieve anything. The obstacles in the way 
may roughly be classified: as political, economic and social. We 
know, in the last resort, our economic disabilities are accen- 
tuated by the existing political system. We cannot economically 
progress to any appreciable extent unless the political dis- 
abilities and hindrances imposed by the foreign Imperial 
Government are removed. Recently we have also seen that 
we cannot remove any great outstanding social evils without 
political power. Even when the nation is prepared to abolish 
untouchability, the law renders us no help. If we want to go 
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‘dry’, the law renders us no assistance but positively stands 
in the way. We have therefore to take recourse to picketing. 
If we want to make our nation literate, the state by its 
refusal to grant money for nation-building purposes acts as 
a hurdle in our path. No great reform can be carried out 
unless the state authority either itself undertakes it or is at 
least ranged on the side of reformers. We must either generate 
or capture political power. 

Japan had political power and in thirty years or so it not 
only industrialised itself but was able to throw an effective 
challenge to the Western world. India began industrialisation 
a little earlier but what has been the result? Census reports 
show that a greater percentage of the population lives upon 
agriculture today than before. Russia has been able to indus- 
trialise itself in fifteen years. And how unreal the dreams of 
the Russian idealists had appeared before political power 
became theirs? 

Let us, however, examine in some detail the net result of 
the Indian effort at industrialisation. All our industries are 
in a precarious condition. In the present-day division of the 
world into nations that are politically and economically at 
war with each other, it is impossible for any country to keep 
its industries going, unless it has complete control over finance, 
currency, tariffs and foreign policy. In the absence of this, 
the industries are bound to be in a precarious condition. 
On account of the world depression, even such governments as 
have the necessary control over finance, currency, tariffs and 
foreign policy find it difficult to protect their industries. How 
much more so must it be in India where we have no political 
power! There can be no normal or healthy growth of Indian 
industries under such circumstances. This, in spite of the fact 
that all indigenous enterprises have received heavy protection, 
in some cases to the extent of 200 per cent, from the Swadeshi 
movement since the Bengal partition agitation. The consumer 
has willingly and voluntarily borne the extra burdens, in a 
country where the purchasing power of the ordinary man 18 
notoriously low. Public men have acted as the unpaid agents 
and advertisers of indigenous industry. Vast sums have been 
spent by the Congress and other public bodies to organise indus- 
trial exhibitions and bazaars. In the Councils and Assemblies 
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the cause of big industry has always been advocated and 
some protection got from an unwilling Government. But 
what has been the reward to the public or the poor for all 
this sacrifice and effort? The industries have not tried even 
to put their own houses in order. Their efficiency remains, 
perhaps, the lowest in the world. Our industrialists lack initia- 
tive. How could it be otherwise? The industrialists know they 
may come to grief any day with one stroke of the foreign 
Finance Member’s pen. They, therefore, seek to make the 
highest profits by hook or by crook in the shortest time. The 
Government allows them to do this, because it gives an equal 
and more than equal opportunity to the foreign capital invested 
here. There is no great harm if some crumbs fall to the brown 
capitalists! Only the crumbs should not be substantial enough 
to endanger industry in England or its commercial and poli- 
tical interests. 

The indifference of the Indian capitalists, and of the Govern- 
ment, to the interests of the country and of the masses has 
such an evil effect that-even the elementary rights of labour 
are not protected. Indian labour, in the matter of hours of 
work, conditions under which it is performed, housing arrange- 
ments, compensation for injury, pay, pension, education, 
medical aid, entertainment, etc. is much behind labour in 
the West. The nation has not been able to protect it from 
the worst kind of exploitation, the kind that ceased in other 
countries half a century back. 

Take, again, the case of agriculture. The land is divided in 
homeopathic-dose-sized holdings. In most provinces the 
average holding is of less than two acres. This only means 
that there are thousands of holdings of less than a half or 
a quarter of an acre. The sub-division is ever on the increase. 
There is no law in the land that can arrest it. Only a Govern- 
ment that would be prepared to provide work for the dis- 
inherited of an agriculturist family could change the law. 
Such work could only be made available in the fields of 
commerce and industry whose control is monopolised by 
foreign imperialists. The Government knows this fully well 
and therefore no effort has been made to arrest the sub-division 


of land. 4 
The holdings, small as they are, are not in a consolidated 
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single block but scattered and intermixed. What could a 
tractor do with such holdings? The question, therefore, is 
not one of theory, whether moderate-sized economic holdings 
are more profitable or large-scale farms, or whether peasant 
proprietorship will be more helpful or land nationalisation. 
The question is of power, that is, of power in the nation to 
effect a revolution in agriculture in one way or the other; 
for I hold that under the present conditions both will be revo- 
tionary changes requiring in the hands of the reformers abso- 
lute political and therefore economic power over the whole 
of India. None of these things can be done without some 
sort of planned economy. But to talk of planned economy 
without power is possible only in irresponsible conferences of 
theoretical economists, afraid to say the right thing, even 
when they know it, and yet having the desire and the vanity 
to look learned and up-to-date. 

The first priority in India, therefore, is to be accorded not 
to the formation of a revolutionary programme of reconstruc- 
tion as is implied by industrialisation and socialism, but a 
radical programme for the capture of power. Till power is 
achieved all social and economic programmes can only be 
of a reformatory, tentative and pioneering character. 

Apart from his ‘fads’, it is some such consideration that 
makes Gandhiji place before the nation things that it can do 
without the aid of state power and the state machinery. His 
whole khadi and village programmes are devised against 
this political and economic background. Recently a socialist 
peer, Lord Farrington, visited Gandhiji. This gentleman 
wanted to know from him the real object of the Village Indus- 
tries’ Association. Gandhiji, who was observing silence, wrote: 
To show the people how to turn waste into wealth’. The 
questioner asked: ‘How do you want to tackle the problem 
of rural indebtedness?” The reply was: ‘That we are not 
dealing with. It requires state support. I am just now dis- 
covering things people can do without state effort. Not that I 
do not want state aid. But I know I cannot get it on my terms.’ 
This, in a few expressive words, reveals the whole economic 
basis of Gandhiji’s programme. He was talking to a socialist 
who perhaps would not have understood his usual spiritual 
language, his ideas of simplicity and voluntary poverty. So 
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he talked in plain political and economic terms that a foreigner 
could understand. No economist worth the name can have any 
quarrel with utilising the waste of the nation and turning it 
into wealth. In the same interview he also said that there 
was no other constructive programme before the nation. 

Under the present political system, I believe, there can 
be no revolutionary constructive programme. It will all have 
to be reformatory, ‘utilising the waste’. It can only do very 
moderate things, in a modest manner. It is this fact that has 
made the socialists adumbrate no constructive programme of 
their own. They tell us of their aims and what they stand for— 
nationalisation of all instruments of production. This means 
that all economic activity, whether of production, exchange, 
distribution or consumption, will be rigorously regulated or 
directly undertaken by the state, and the state necessarily 
managed by the producers, that is, the proletariat, in their 
own interest. Before this is done, the proletariat or somebody 
or some party on their behalf must first capture power. ‘These 
are the aims and objects of scientific socialism. 

The commuinsts are, therefore, frankly contemptuous of 
the economic aims of trade union work. They hold that such 
work is reformatory in character, concerned with the minor 
disabilities of the workers. They have the fear that trade union 
activity, if it succeeds in making labour’s lot a little more 
comfortable, may dull the edge of discontent and thereby 
postpone the day of reckoning, the revolution. However, they 
will countenance trade union work and take advantage of 
it where they think it can be a prelude to strikes, which give 
the necessary training to the masses for the final battles in the 
class war. 

The scientific socialists and communists know that when 
industry is in depression, no strike can succeed. At such times 
the owners themselves would welcome a strike. They may 
even engineer it. Yet even under such circumstances, when 
the industries are in depression, they do not mind encourag- 
ing strikes, knowing full well that these will end in failure, 
causing only misery and suffering to the workers. They think 
that this misery and suffering is inevitable. This is part of the 
price that has got to be paid. Individuals cannot be ends in 
themselves. The masses, they argue, have ever been fodder 
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for the cannon of the capitalists and the imperialists. If they 
become cannon fodder in the cause of the revolution, their 
future generations at least will be better off. 

On the other hand, a genuine trade unionist carefully 
calculates the chances of success before he decides to launch 
a strike. He does not want the poor to be mere instruments. 
He feels individuals have a life—of unique value to themselves— 
besides that of the group. Their sufferings and sorrows as 
individuals are real. Their life, however humble, must be an 
end in itself. A genuine trade unionist, therefore, lies low if 
he sees no chance of a successful strike. For him a strike’ is 
a means for a reformatory change in the conditions of labour. 
He does not indulge in it as so much gymnastics preparing for 
the final struggle, the final war to the knife between the 
classes, which will establish a classless society! 

The scientific socialist, therefore, cannot possibly do any 
constructive work among the city proletariat unless he modi- 
fies, or for the time being suspends for practical considerations, 
the rigour of his theory. If he cannot engage in any construc- 
tive work in the city, much less can he do so in the village. 
He would be lost in the village problems. They are so tiny, 
so local that with his world vision he will find it difficult, if 
not useless, to work for their solution. He will think that only 
in aeons, if ever, will such a reformatory effort produce condi- 
tions suitable for a revolution. He would throw up the sponge 
in sheer despair if not disgust. Here, therefore, his work can 
only be to organise demonstrations. These demonstrations 
must necessarily be periodical. As soon as the agricultural 
season begins, he will find that no revolutionary ardour of 
his, no picture of the millennium of a classless society to come; 
will induce the villager to leave his plough and his sickle. 
Such seasonal demonstrations, if they are to be on a big 
scale—and demonstrations would lose all their virtue and 
effect if they were not on a big scale—will have to be few 
and far between. The village proletariat, when it assembles 
for a meeting or a demonstration, say of 10,000, cannot stay 
in a village even for a day. Such crowds must therefore be 
spasmodic, having very little cohesion and serving no useful 
purpose for any constructive effort. They can have only some 
limited propagandist and demonstrative value. They may, if 
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excited, burst forth and produce a riot or a temporary uprising. 
But such peasant uprisings have always been drowned in 
blood. 

The sole function of the scientific socialist, whether in the 
city or in the village, can only be propaganda, demonstration 
and preaching of the socialist ideology. Preaching can only 
be fruitfully done by a select and chosen few. If put in the 
hands of all and sundry, if put in the hands of the city and 
village volunteer, it would propagate only one superstition in 
place of another or one fanaticism for another. All talk of 
scientific socialism would thus go by the board. 

What then are the rank-and-file socialists to do? This prob- 
lem of the rank and file of the army is solved by Gandhiji. He 
provides his volunteers with work and some wages, in keeping 
with the size of the voluntary contributions received from a 
poor people. The volunteers live a simple and clean life. 
They need never be out of work. 

For the capture of power Gandhiji has a radical programme, 
as radical as any red revolutionary’s, only it is non-violent. It 
is not my purpose here to go into the philosophy, or even into 
the practical value, in our present situation, of non-violence. 
The latter has been recognised by a section of the socialists. 
The question is whether the new method of non-cooperation is 
direct action and as such, revolutionary, as distinguished from 
constitutional agitation which too was non-violent. I believe 
it is direct action and it is revolutionary. Non-cooperation, 
as some have called it, is an open conspiracy. I would say 
that it is a non-violent open rebellion. In the ultimate analysis, 
therefore, Gandhiji has a programme which is revolutionary 
for the capture of political power and reformatory for cons- 
tructive work, the two aspects helping each other. 

It is this two-sidedness of Gandhiji’s movement that makes 
the political phrase, as used in the West, of the ‘Right’ and 
‘Left’ lose most of its significance, when applied to Congress 
politics. Politicians who may be considered as belonging to 
the ‘Right’ when their activities are viewed in the light of 
the evolutionary tendencies of the constructive programme, 
come to be on the ‘Left’ when political direct action is de- 
manded. This was clear at the Conference at Poona in 1933 
when Gandhiji’s followers were for the continuance of the 
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1932 movement, while the socialists advocated its suspension. 
It is also because of this that the socialists have not been able 
to dislodge Gandhiji’s followers from their position of power in 
the Congress and of affection in the hearts of the people. 
There are among them better-trained and seasoned soldiers, 
who have given a good account of themselves in constructive 
work in times of flood, famine, earthquake or any other cala- 
mity that has befallen their people—and also, have, when the 
occasion has arisen, given determined battle to the Govern- 
ment. When Satyagraha begins, Gandhiji, their leader, 
appears to be the greatest and the most uncompromising 
revolutionary. He is the one in whom the idea of personal 
comfort and safety is altogether absent. Others, too, though 
used to comfort, are always willing to bear the deprivations 
and hardships of a fight for freedom. 

It is also common knowledge that Gandhiji and his followers 
do not want to lose touch with other groups even though 
politically such groups fight shy of direct action. ‘Moderates’, 
reformers of any party or any group and even capitalists, are 
asked to join the various movements of constructive work such 
as the removal of untouchability, propagation of Hindi, 
promotion of khadi, village industries, and village reconstruc- 
tion. There are social, economic and even political reasons 
for canvassing the cooperation of other political and non- 
political groups and parties. Whatever the differences, all 
parties and classes in India have one thing in common. They 
all suffer from the stifling and dwarfing effect of the foreign 
rule. It is not only the masses who suffer from the handicaps 
of that rule. If it were so, the politicians would come from 
the masses exclusively. True, the masses physically suffer more. 
But the greatest suffering falls to the lot of those who are the 
most sensitive and these are to be found in all social and poli- 
tical groups. Their pride in their country, in their culture, 
in their way of life is wounded. A national movement should 
harness all the forces that make for the strength of the nation 
in any sphere of life—social, economic and political. The 
national sentiment, embedded as it is in the present psycho- 
logy of the people, is not yet such a worn-out factor as woul 
render the joining of differing groups in the service of the 
nation impossible. Even Russian communists are ardent 
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nationalists. Our budding socialists need not be ashamed to 
own the national sentiment. They need not be international 
even before their country has acquired the status of a free 
nation. Then who can be a greater internationalist than 
Gandhiji, with his belief in truth and non-violence? 

National democratic movements the world over show how 
different elements have combined in other countries for a 
common objective. In Holland, England, America, France, 
Italy and even Russia, the whole nation rose as one man to 
throw off the native or the foreign tyranny. True, the share 
of the masses, their sufferings and sacrifices were the greatest, 
even though at the time of triumph power did not generally 
fall into their hands. In the earlier revolutions, power fell 
into the hands of a rich and powerful middle class whose 
members were considered to be the natural leaders of the 
masses. In France there was an attempt to give to the masses 
the power newly wrested from the king and the feudal lords; 
but it failed, owing to the better ability, leadership and’ orga- 
nisation of the middle class. Even in Russia, after the over- 
throw of the Czar, power fell into the hands of the middle 
class. But soon the Bolshevik party with a better-knit organi- 
sation, with greater push, drive and determination and with 
a fuller grasp of what they wanted, and with treacherous 
cunning, were able to carry out a coup which put them 
in power. The important leaders of the communist party 
and most of its rank and file belonged to the middle class but 
they posed as guardians of the proletariat. i 

At critical times when the life and liberty of a nation are 
at stake, all the progressive parties, whatever their differences, 
generally make a common cause. This is what happens at 
critical times in England and other democratic countries. 
Whenever these nations are in the grip of a crisis, the political 
good sense of different parties and groups prevails to provide 
the countries with coalition or national governments. The 
various group rivalries are for the time forgotten. In all revo- 
lutions, the progressive and effective elements of the nation 
belonging to different parties join hands. The victory goes to 
that group which is most prepared and best organised and 
which above all has evolved the right kind of leadership. In 


critical times much depends upon the leadership. 
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Consider the alternative where the groups suspect one 
another and each wants to keep itself pure and uncontami- 
mated. In India the socialist group says the zamindars and 
the capitalists will never join the struggle for freedom in any 
shape or form because they feel that their particular sectional 
interests are better advanced under the foreign Government! 
If this is so, the same holds true of the upper middle class also. 
It holds true of the lawyer, professor, doctor and others of the 
learned professions. The lower middle class is always doubtful 
material as has been proved in Italy and Germany. The 
peasant proprietors, if they know the full implications of the 
socialist programme—the nationalisation of land along with 
other instruments of production—may become the greatest 
stumbling block. The communalists, be they Hindus, Muslims 
or Sikhs, will of course hold out. By this process of elimination, 
if whole classes are supposed to be homogeneous, organised 
and disciplined, and are guided by only one consideration, 
namely, the advancement of their own class or sectional 
interests and that too in a narrow selfish sense, then most of 
the population of India will be eliminated. What will remain 
will be a few chosen people, a group of ‘iron-sides’. These 
must conquer, for they represent the only true idea, the idea 
that is going to conquer the world in the near future. That 
is supposed to be the ‘historical necessity’. Such faith and 
fervour bordering on frenzy and fanaticism can be understood 
in the followers of an exclusive religious faith, but in scientific 
socialism, wedded as it is to the assessment of objective facts, 
such frenzy would imply that the new faith of socialism is 
only another fanaticism, another religion, without a god. All 
this, I know, will be denied in the name of a scientific theory, 
as recorded in their books. But, in practice, the faith is no whit 
better than any of the older faiths, with like potentialities of 
narrowness, formalism, bigotry, and the arrogance of the 
chosen people’, destined not to inherit heaven but this earth, 
and destined also to throw into the pit all the unfaithful to 
be there for all time to come. Such faith will oppress, and 
suppress, even as the old faiths did, only with less regard for 
the sanctity of human life and with sharper and more 
scientific and efficient weapons and a better organisation. 
If a new fanaticism must arise to solve our problems; 
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it would be better for humanity that it be at least non- 
violent. 

For the reasons stated above it serves no useful purpose to 
import into our national movement for independence, Wes- 
tern ideas of the Right and the Left. As distinguished from 
the so-called ‘constitutional agitations’, all those who work 
for national independence through direct action, though non- 
violent, are revolutionaries. If we must use Western termi- 
nology, they are the Left. 


XI 


CONGRESS AND SOCIALISM 
[July, 1936] 


WE are rebuked and told that ‘Socialism, as every schoolboy 
ought to know, is an economic theory which endeavours to 
understand and solve the problems that afflict the world.’* 
A schoolboy may know the definition without realising the 
full implication of these innocent-looking words. The defi- 
nition means one of two things: (1) all problems that afflict 
this little world of ours are economic and arise purely out of 
economic relations; or (2) there are human problems which, 
though more or less affected by our economic relations, 
transcend these and stand comparatively apart and demand 
other than purely economic treatment to understand and 
solve them. 

In the first case, all human relations are, directly or indi- 
rectly the result of the economic structure of society. All 
values, physical, intellectual and artistic, not to talk of cultural, 
moral and spiritual, are determined by economic forces, If 
this is so, socialism ceases to be a purely economic theory but 
becomes a philosophic system of thought and action, concerned 
with life and the whole of it. As such, it must seek to re-value 
fundamental values held heretofore by civilised humanity. 
In the other case, wherein it is considered that the problems 
afflicting the world are neither purely nor predominantly 
economic, socialism becomes only an economic theory. It 
concerns itself with a part of human life and activity, maybe, 
an important part, having repercussions in other allied social 
fields. It cannot claim to be a philosophy of life, nor can it 
remedy all the ills that afflict the world. Fundamental values 
need not in that case change or be appreciably affected 
except by a reformatory and evolutionary process. There 
need be no total or totalitarian revolution. 

What an earnest enquirer would, therefore, like to know, 
in order to clarify thought and make action rational, is which 
of these two points of view a particular socialist holds. If this 


* The reference is to an article by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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is not made clear, there is likely to be confusion and a socialist 
then cannot complain if his brand of socialism is confused 
with some other variety of it. 

If, however, a theory claims to solve the problems that 
afflict the world without the qualifying adverb of ‘some’ or 
again, if it aims at ‘social reconstruction’, and further, if its 
‘approach is Marxian’ and applies to itself the vague term 
‘scientific’, the only natural conclusion is that not merely 
what economists consider purely or predominantly economic 
values and relations but all values and all life’s relations are 
in the crucible. The whole of human life is under examination 
and a new earth and a new heaven on earth (of course in 
the historical future) is sought to be created. This exactly is 
the claim put forward by and on behalf of the Bolsheviks. 
They have revolutionised every field of human thought and 
activity. Personal and family relations, the breeding and up- 
bringing of children, pedagogy and education, the arts and 
the sciences, literature and philosophy, ethics and psychology— 
in short, all social, political, economic, ethical and spiritual 
ideas and relations are being changed. It is often a complete 
reversal not only of the old order but of all the old values. 
A new human mind with a brand new human psychology is in 
the process of making, if, not already fashioned, as it is claimed. 

If all this that is claimed for scientific socialism is true, 
it is no wonder that some whose faith in the old values is not 
altogether destroyed get apprehensive. They are 
apprehensive because there is no casual reference to, but a 
powerful advocacy of, socialism and of a particular variety of 
it, which is being placed before the public as the only possible 
remedy for the ills that afflict the country and humanity, 
Nay, it is said that the remedy is imposed upon us and the 
world by ‘Historical Necessity’ and those who do not recog- 
nise the need and the urgency of it are conservative, revivalist 


and reactionary- 
True, many of 


as yet 


those who in India and elsewhere attack 
socialism are socially and politically reactionary. They are 
the conscious Or unconscious, the paid or unpaid agents of 
vested interests. They are not only against socialism but against 
vever introduced, that seeks to render justice 


all reform, hov 
to the disinherited of the earth. 
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To confuse such people with those who are apprehensive 
of the manner in which socialism is being advocated as the 
only possible and exclusive remedy of the world’s ills, and 
who want the old order to be changed but who want no 
wholesale reversal of the old values and who do not approve 
of all the methods used in the name of socialism—to confuse 
the two groups of critics—is to miss the issues. It is to confound 
the reformer and the revolutionary with the reactionary, and 
the friend with the opponent. This confusion may needlessly 
weaken the ranks of those fighting for justice and liberty. In 
a national struggle such a policy would only strengthen the 
real reactionary and the foreigner. It will hamper the co- 
ordination of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. It 
is, of course, assumed that for purposes of effective national 
unity and action, imperialism and native capitalism are kept 
apart. If, however, this distinction is obliterated, phrases like 
‘common front’, ‘combining all anti-imperialist forces’, 
‘politiĉal independence which alone can be our first 
and foremost concern’, would lose all meaning. The national 
struggle in that case will be mixed up with the class struggle. 
This will result in a triangular fight. The proletariat of India 
will have not only to fight the ruling British but all those 
classes of Indians who unfortunately are neither of the pro- 
letariat nor are ‘declassed’, but who in spite of this handicap 
of not belonging to the proletariat are prepared to struggle 
and sacrifice to free the country from the foreign yoke and, 

. maybe, render some justice to the masses. Our socialist 
friends seem to forget the difference between the internal and 
the foreign enemies of the proletariat. They feel that there 
is no distinction between the one and the other and that 
both must be fought at the same time. Some socialists have 
proposed amendments to the Congress constitution for dec- 
laring the goal of the Congress to be proletarian rule, whatever 
meaning they attach to it. 

This point, therefore, needs to be cleared. It needs clearing 
both for the non-socialist Congressmen and for those who 
call themselves socialists. The clarification is the more neces- 
sary in the interests of the latter, as they always consider 
imperialism synonymous with capitalism and thus confuse 
the straight issue of national independence with class struggle 
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and class war. In India, every Indian by reason of his colour and 
nationality, is a slave, whether he be a prince or a beggar, zamin- 
dar or tenant, capitalist or labourer. The free in spirit are only 
those who are struggling for the independence of the country. 

‘To some extent the premises are accepted by the most 
ardent socialist, for he admits that political freedom is the 
first essential objective for us today. Everything else must 
follow it The most ardent socialist admits all this but alas, 
only in theory. In practice “the way of looking even at this 
common objective is not the same’. Practical difficulties 
must arise and they do arise. Unless, therefore, some method 
is found either of eliminating or minimising the effect of these 
difficulties, we are bound to be ineffective, being engaged 
mostly in criticising each other’s thought and action. 

There appear to be but two ways of avoiding this conflict 
in practice. Either the first thing must be put first and no 
over-emphasis placed on the distant and the distinctive, and 
all emphasis must be put on the common measure of agree- 
ment. Or concrete items of work which could be carried out 
in cooperation with cach other may be found or evolved. If 
we are to accomplish our political emancipation within measur- 
able time, one of the two courses must be adopted. Other- 
wise work is bound to suffer and not only the political but 
the social goal for whose sake the risk of division is sought to 
be taken, will grow distant. If the programmes of the parties 
entirely or even mainly consist of propagating differing 
ideologies, there js bound to be clash. Whether this division 
will be to the advantage of the nation or otherwise is a matter 
which can neither be decided a priori nor even entirely from 
past examples. Past examples are so much embedded in the 
circumstances of time and place that any generalisation may 
lead one astray. In politics, a hasty or a wrong generalisation 
may involve a setback, spelling misery and ruin to thousands. 
It may not jeopardise the ultimate achievement of the goal, 
but it may dangerously retard progress towards it. 

Any split within the ranks of the freedom fighters at the 
present juncture is likely to have serious consequences. Time, 
place, circumstances, our forces and those of the national 
enemy are to be carefully considered and measured before 
any step is taken to force issues that are likely to divide the 
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nationalist groups. We hope there will be no occasion for the 
so-called Right and Left wings in the Congress to divide. But 
if division becomes for any reason unavoidable, all the rele- 
vant factors and the respective strength and the position of 
the parties in the provinces and in the country in general 
must be carefully considered. If the rival groups consider that 
they cannot do without each other and only in their union 
lies their and the country’s strength, they will have the poli- 
tical sagacity to evolve programmes of work and policies of 
action that will minimise friction. Efforts should always be 
made to minimise differences created by temperaments and 
even by ideology. Any other way will be the way to political 
disaster and suicide. 

‘It is clear that we must concentrate on the political issue, 
the independence of India. That is of fundamental and primary 
importance for us, and any ideology which blurs the issue is 
undesirable, and not to be encouraged. Why then this talk of 
socialism? The socialist outlook helps in the political struggle. 
...It makes us realise what the real political content (apart 
from the social content) of freedom must be.’ 

True, the socialist outlook makes us realise the political 
content of freedom. But it may humbly be pointed out that 
this outlook is not the same thing as socialism. It does not 
claim to solve all problems. It is influenced by socialism but 
it does not style itself scientific socialism nor is it necessarily 
Marxian. The impetus to it might have been given by Marx 
and his companions, it might have been based upon scientific 
sociological and economic study but the socialist outlook is 
not identifiable with any particular variety of socialism. It 
does not claim to regulate the whole life of the individual and 
the group. It merely gives a turn, primarily, to the economic 
relations of individuals and groups. As such, it has been 
adopted even by some of the democratic parties and govern- 
ments elsewhere. If all that is wanted is this socialist outlook, 
I submit, it is already there in the Congress policies and 
programmes. For this purpose it is quite sufficient to refer to 
the concluding portion of Gandhiji’s speech* at the Round 


**Above all the Congress represents in its essence the dumb semi-starved 
millions scattered over the length and breadth of the land in its 700,000 villages, 
no matter whether they come from British India or what is called Indian India. 
Every interest, which in the opinion of the Congress is worthy of protection, has 
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Table Conference or to the resolution® adopted by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its Bombay meeting in the 
summer of 1929. If ‘few socialists could improve on the 
general declaration of policy and outlook’, why try to confuse 
issues by bringing in terms, whose import and meaning are 
wider than what the Congress had so far contemplated? Why 
depress friends and colleagues in the national struggle, who 
have not yet taken a plunge and styled themselves as Marxist 
or Marxian socialists? Why, on the other hand, give a handle 
to enemies, who are ready to exploit our words for their own 
nefarious purpose of suppression and repression? 

The resolution of 1929 talks of only such revolutionary 
changes in the present economic and social structure as 
would remove the gross inequalities. By passing this resolu- 
tion ‘it would be absurd to say that Congress had gone socia- 
list’. This is perfectly true, and so, socialism must be some- 
thing different in its qualitative and quantitative contents. It 
is this socialism that is likely to create divisions in our- ranks 
and detract from that concentration on the political issue for 
which the Congress and Gandhiji have stood all along. All 
this is not to be taken as an appraisement of socialism. It 
only means that the Congress at present advocates some of 
the concrete proposals and reforms that have come to be 
called socialistic but it has nothing to do with socialism and 
Marxism as such, where these are taken as two interchange- 
able terms. The main effort of the Congress, and therefore its 
emphasis, today is on the political issue. It does not neglect 
the economic problem. But it has not accepted the Marxist 
dogmas regarding economic life. What the Congress will do 
after the political fight is fought and won, has also been indi- 
cated by the Congress. The final decision and details are left 
to a future Constituent Assembly. 
to subserve the interests of these millions; and so you find now ang again appar- 
ently a clash between several interests. And if there is a real genuine clash I 
have no hesitation in saying on behalf of the Congress that the Congress will 
sacrifice any interest for the sake of the interests of these dumb millions.’ 

* ‘In the opinion of the Committee the great poverty and misery of the 
Indian people are due not only to the foreign exploitation but also to the econo- 
mic structure of society which alien rulers support so that their exploitation 
may continue. Therefore to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indian masses it is essential to make a revolutionary 
change in the economic and social structure of society and remove the gross 
inequalities.’ 
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‘Socialist outlook stresses (what Congress has been empha- 
sising in varying degrees during these past fifteen years) that 
we must stand for the masses and that our struggle should be 
of the masses.’ Now if this is the object, would it not be a 
better course, at least for the principal leaders in the Congress, 
to emphasise what the Congress has stood for the last fifteen 
years in the words of the Congress itself, especially when the 
words used in some of its resolutions are unambiguous? Why 
bring in phrases and terms, which, not to talk of school- 
boys, even some of the veteran Congress leaders fail to under- 
stand? Surely this is not the way to combine all anti-impe- 
rialist forces in the country! 

‘Dr Bhagwandas with a most commendable persistence has 
been demanding for many years that Swaraj should be defined. 
I do not agree with him in some of his views, but I do agree 
with him that we cannot go on talking vaguely about Swaraj 
„without indicating, however roughly, what kind of Swaraj 
we are aiming at.’ There is evidently a difference of opinion 
about the definition of Swaraj between. two great men. Is it 
not quite possible that any rigid definition at this stage of 
our struggle may involve us in needless, unprofitable, and 
subtle philosophic discussions about the future, which we can 
but dimly envisage? Dr Bhagwandas raised this question at 
-the time of the non-cooperation movement in 1921. If at 
that time there had been a general discussion, there would 
have been a sharp difference of opinion about the content of 
Swaraj, not only between Jawaharlalji and Dr Bhagwandas, 
who both were participators in the struggle, but lesser lumi- 
naries without much understanding of the problem would 
have joined the fray. The non-cooperation movement might 
have had in that case to wait. It was, I believe, some such 
consideration that made Gandhiji and other prominent leaders 
including Jawaharlalji refrain from responding to the very 
‘commendable persistence of Dr Bhagwandas’. I believe at 
this stage of our struggle we can give but a rough idea of the 
content of liberty and I claim—and it is admitted too by 
others—that the Congress has done this often enough. As 
late as 1934 and as soon as the Congress was allowed to func- 
tion as a lawful association after the last struggle, in one of 
jts resolutions reiterating its determination to win ‘Purna 
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Swaraj’, the Working Committee laid down that ‘the Congress 
is nothing if it does not progressively represent and serve the 
masses’. So far as a rough indication goes, it is there in words 
which none can mistake or misunderstand. 

Then, is the content of the word ‘socialism’ any less vague 
than the content of the many Congress resolutions on the 
subject of social reconstruction, including of course the famous 
Karachi resolution about the ‘Fundamental Rights and Eco- 
nomic Programme’? If in place of these resolutions the Con- 
gress were.to use the term ‘socialism’ as some of our friends 
would wish, the controversy would still continue. What kind of 
socialism ?—it would be asked. Even the Marxian variety has 
different shades and one self-styled orthodox Marxist calls 
another with whom he disagrees a ‘bourgeois’, a ‘reactionary’, 
an ‘anti-revolutionary’, etc. I think the abusive phrases used 
may vary in India but the fight will continue. There will ever 
be a demand for a more definite and more unambiguous 
declaration of the content of the Congress goal of Swaraj. 
Put it as ‘Purna Swaraj’ and the cry will be, why not expli- 
citly state severance from the British. The cry may be, why 
only severance? Why not put in detail what compensation 
we are going to exact from England for the past wrongs 
committed against India! Such a process can have no end 
specially among the Indians who are so proverbially prone 
to metaphysical wranglings. 

One need not question the greatness of Marx or the supe- 
riority of his method of approach to history for the investiga- 
tion of social phenomena. We may admit Marx’s greatness 
and even-the validity of his method of investigating social 
phenomena, without accepting all his conclusions. Science is 
a process or a method of arriving at truth as also the results or 
conclusions of that process. One may agree that a particular 
process or method of investigation is correct, without accepting 
wholly or partially the conclusions which a particular investi- 
gator might have arrived at by this method. This is true in 
physical sciences. It is much more true in social sciences, 
where the field of investigation is immensely wider and ex- 
periments can neither be made nor multiplied at the will of 
the investigator, and the special and variable factors are 
innumerable. Newton and Einstein both used the same scienti- 
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fic method and yet their conclusions, how far apart! This 
does not falsify the method. It only illustrates the limits that 
time, circumstances and the state of human knowledge impose 
upon the investigator. If this is so with the exact physical 
sciences, how much more so will it be with the social sciences 
which deal with human material endowed with emotions, 
passions and perhaps even free will! 

Many prophets and reformers in the past made revolutionary 
contributions to the thought of their generation. It does not 
take away a bit of their greatness, if some or even most of 
their vital doctrines and dogmas, about which they and 
their followers had no doubts and in the defence of which 
their followers not only cut other people’s throats but were 
willing to lay down their own lives as willing offerings in the 
service of the Truth, are accepted today not only by humanity 
but even by their later followers in extremely altered and 
modified forms! Therefore, to recognise the greatness of Marx 
and Lenin, it is not necessary for the thoughtful to accept 
all their partial conclusions. We can admire without being 
convinced or converted. The field of knowledge and investi- 
gation has not come to a sudden end. With every new dis- 
covery this field has been broadening and not narrowing. 
Fanaticism is to be deprecated as much in politics as in reli- 
gion, even more so in politics, because of the lack of restrain- 
ing influences, which religion, with its advocacy of humility 
and self-surrender, sometimes imposes upon its votaries. 


XII 
SPIRITUALITY AND THE CONGRESS 
[July, 1937] ` 


Quack doctors, when they have given a name to a disease, 
think they have diagnosed it. Pseudo-scientists, likewise, 
think they have explained a phenomenon when they have 
given it a name. There are some political personalities as well 
as parties, who adopt a similar uncritical. attitude when 
passing judgement upon political and economic policies and 
programmes. Instead of proving or disproving the wisdom, 
utility, and practicability of a particular policy or programme, 
they use certain adjectives and feel they have effectively 
disposed of the questions. Call a policy revolutionary and 
you have proved it to be scientific, based upon undisputed 
facts and dictated by historical necessity and, therefore, bound 
to succeed, if not immediately, then in the near future, if 
you have only the necessary faith and patience. Call the 
policy of your opponents reformatory, romantic, revivalist and 
reactionary and you have no further need for proof or ana- 
lysis. Straightaway you have demonstrated that the policy is 
neither based upon facts nor is scientific nor dictated by histo- 
rical necessity. It is therefore bound to fail. If it appears to 
succeed, that is only a delusion and a snare. 

Often the official Congress policies and programmes have 
been dubbed by those not in agreement with them as medie- 
val, revivalist and reformatory. The critics have described 
their own policies, or even the lack of them, as revolutionary. 
Something like this was done recently by a comrade in his 
presidential speech to the Youth Conference at Sitapur. The 
word ‘reformatory’ having perhaps by now become somewhat 
hackneyed, the new term of denunciation used was ‘spiri- 
tual’. The Congress ideology is ‘spiritual’. No further ana- 
lysis or proof is necessary. By using the word ‘spiritual’ the 
speaker thinks. he has effectively demolished the ideology and 
policies of the Congress. It is, of course, understood that if 
they are spiritual, they are politically reactionary. 

Now, it is difficult to know the exact connotation of the 
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word ‘spiritual’. For the fanatic Hindu or Muslim it may 
mean cow-worship or cow-slaughter, music before a mosque or 
its forcible stopping, etc. For the ignorant it may stand for 
any conception, however rude, crude or material. For the 
savayt and the mystic, it may be a body of philosophic, 
psychic and moral truths perceived through psychic, intuitive 
or supramental experience. 

One is, therefore, at a loss to understand a critic who thinks 
he has effectively demolished a theory or a programme when 
he calls it ‘spiritual’, Does the critic mean by the word 
‘spiritual’ unpractical and unscientific? But spirituality is not 
always unpractical. Sometimes it is and has been disastrously 
practical. Nor has religion always been unscientific. There 
was a time when the priest was the repository of all the science 
that there was in the world. Therefore, it is always best to 
use terms of exact connotation when criticising plans and 
policies of a responsible organisation, claiming the allegiance 
of millions of people. Even if the term ‘spiritual’ were not 
vague, a policy can be spiritual without being economically 
and politically reactionary or bad. In the past, spiritual policies 
have not been always politically bad. Therefore, not for a 
moment admitting that spiritual policies are necessarily bad 
politically, we may examine how much of spirituality there is 
in Congress aims, methods, programmes and personalities. 

The Congress goal, broadening with time, has always 
remained political and economic. In the beginning, the Con- 
gress specifically excluded religious and social reform from its 
purview. Today, the ‘Purna Swaraj’ that the Congress wants 
has little to do with any spiritual self-control, self-mastery or 
self-realisation or moksha or nirvana. It merely lays down the 
political aim of India as an independent national entity. The 
Congress goal as laid down in the constitution is attainment 
of complete independence, Swaraj. This has been the goal of 
every nation struggling for independence from alien yoke 
throughout history. Only today is the goal considered spiri- 
tual by a section of the learned. 

The means by which the Congress proposes to achieve its 
goal have also been changing and broadening. The Congress 
began with prayer, petition, protest and the so-called consti- 
tutional agitation. Today it has introduced a new weapon 
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into its armoury—the weapon of satyagraha. Again the 
satyagraha that it has accepted is neither confined to the 
individual nor is it spiritual. It is political, economic and 
collective. The word ‘satyagraha’, as the word ‘Swaraj’, has 
a spiritual derivation but as accepted by the Congress for 
the Indian nation it is not a method of achieving the spiritual 
salvation or self-realisation of the individual. It is direct action 
of a non-violent type for the redress of political and economic 
wrongs. It eschews violence in politics on moral and practical 
grounds. Personal non-violence is more psychological than 
concerned with external or group conduct. Group non-vio- 
lence, of course, does not exclude individual non-violence. 
But the two do not always coincide. In individual conduct the 
essence of human action lies in the psychic motive and the 
spring of action and not merely in its physical manifestation 
or its results in time and space; in group conduct, while 
motive is important, the main emphasis is upon external 
action resulting in external consequences. Individua? non- 
violence takes many and various forms, differing from sect to 
sect and from individual to individual, regulated or conditioned 
by certain religious and ethical beliefs. The average Muslim 
and Christian do not consider non-vegetarian diet as incon- 
sistent with non-violence. The average Hindu considers it so. 
A Jain goes still further. Satyagraha as accepted by the Con- 
gress is not concerned with the distinctions between such 
various types and expressions of non-violence. All that it 
expects is that Congressmen use no external violence for the 
achievement of their political and economic goal. If emphasis 
has been laid on the psychological aspect of non-violence it 
is on practical grounds. The idea is that those observing 
non-violence in thought, word and deed are less likely to fail 
at critical moments in fulfilling their external and group 
obligations. Whatever may be the historical or spiritual origin 
of non-violence, the Congress has accepted only the external, 
physical and collective aspect of it. Efforts to make the Con- 
gress accept more than this have always failed. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Congress has refused to substitute ‘non-violent’ 
for ‘peaceful’ means, because it has felt that non-violence has 
a wider connotation than peaceful. The word ‘non-violent? 
has also a more individual as well as spiritual implication. 
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Another element of satyagraha as conceived by Gandhiji is 
truth. But the Congress has refused to accept or use this word. 
It has contented itself with the more modest expression 
‘legitimate’. So the means by which the Congress proposes 
to achieve its ends, namely ‘legitimate and peaceful’ means, 
are political concepts and not spiritual. They have very 
little to do with any spiritual or religious practice, effort, 
dogma or idea. Of course, the weapons are such that they 
may be used by individuals who are also morally and spiri- 
tually inclined. This, instead of taking anything away from 
their utility, adds to their comprehensiveness. The world as 
it is today has not discarded every value that is considered 
spiritual or moral. Much less is it so in India. The general 
human mind, with the exception of a few groups here and 
there, does not discard a political weapon simply because it 
is also a spiritual weapon useful for personal salvation. That 
the Congress creed, ‘peaceful’, is accepted by even a group 
of Indian socialists clearly shows that the non-violence to 
which the Congress is pledged is of a political character. Its 
‘legitimate? means exclude only false diplomacy and oppor- 
tunist and Machiavellian tactics. These are excluded from 
any wise, far-seeing and fundamental statesmanship. History 
records no instance where the most important problem of a 
nation’s existence, its freedom, was solved by crooked diplo- 
macy and opportunism. For a subject people the use of such 
methods would, instead of raising, lower its morale. Therefore, 
on purely political and practical, as distinguished from any 
spiritual, grounds these methods are rightly eschewed by 
the Congress. In a country suffering from alien domination 
for centuries, every political and economic programme must 
be thought out in terms of strengthening the morale and 
the backbone of the nation and of individuals. But that does 
not make the programme spiritual in any narrow, sectarian 
or formal sense. j 

The Congress does not believe in the theory that the end 
justifies the means. But that, too, can scarcely make it spi- 
ritual. On the other hand many spiritual sects have held and 
do hold the doctrine that the end justifies the means. But 
the Congress, not on any spiritual but on moral, practical 
and utilitarian grounds, has rejected this doubtful doctrine of 
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the end justifying the means, which in the past has been 
productive of fanaticism, cruelty, bloodshed and destruction 
in the world. Congress methods of work are not anti-moral. 
When they are not amoral, they are ethical. Ethics is mainly 
concerned with right, just, brotherly and co-operative conduct 
between neighbours. Neighbours include opponents and even 
criminals. Ethics, even as law, accords to the criminal a 
definite place in its scheme and is careful to see that he is 
spared unnecessary hardship and avoidable cruelty. But 
ethics and law must be distinguished from spirituality in a 
strictly scientific analysis. 

The concrete programme of the Congress consists of village 
work, village industries, labour and kisan organisation, khadi, 
Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of untouchability, spread of 
Hindustani, parliamentary activity, etc. With the exception 
of removal of untouchability, none of these can be considered 
as non-political or spiritual. For individuals they may be the 
means of spiritual and moral advancement. But the Congress 
has accepted them for their political, economic, social and 
practical value and utility. Even the removal of untouchabi- 
lity, as it exists in India today, is nota purely religious question. 
It is a political, economic, social and above all, humanitarian 
question. Without its solution, the nation will be divided 
against itself, and its demand for independence will sound 
unreal and hollow. Humanitarian considerations may have 
a spiritual significance but nevertheless they are political, also. 

The leadership of the Congress neither in the past nor in the 
present has laid any claim to spirituality. If, however, devotion 
to a cause that is not personal, sacrifice and suffering and moral 
conduct constitute any claim to spirituality, the leaders have 
possessed these qualities in an ample measure. Beyond this, all 
of them without exception were and are hard-headed practical 
patriots and politicians. Gandhiji, no doubt, is supposed to 
combine practical politics with spirituality. But his spirituality 
is his private affair. In any case nobody has ever suspected that 
he lacks practical and political ability. Lloyd Geérge once said 
of him that he is ‘the shrewdest politician living’. Sometimes his 
opponents have found his politics so intriguing and disconcert- 
ing that they have charged him with Machiavellism of a novel 
kind. But of course in the eyes of all impartial observers he is 
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transparently honest and nobody doubts that he means what 
he says and always lays his cards on the table. 

Neither the aims, methods, programmes nor the personali- 
ties of the Congress lay any particular pretensions to spirituality. 
How then is it that this charge is made by well-informed, res- 
ponsible and otherwise sensible persons? There are two main 
causes for this. One is that for a school of Marxists everything 
that does not square with their dogmas is medieval and there- 
fore spiritual, because the motive force in the Middle Ages is 
considered to have been primarily religious rather than poli- 
tical. How far this view of the Middle Ages is correct and 
based upon facts, is a question we cannot go into here. The 
second reason that makes for confusion is the use of words and 
phrases that are old and have some associations with religion. 
Fallacious thinking is sometimes caused by a loose use of words. 
Thinking and analytical capacity are very often paralysed or 
go astray by the confusion caused by language. Only with 
great- care can one escape this. Words like Swaraj, satyagraha, 
Ram Raj, hartal, khadi, raise in the modern mind ideas that 
appear medieval and therefore spiritual. If in place of these 
are substituted words like complete independence, non-co- 
operation, democratic rule, strike, decentralisation of industry 
then the very same ideas will perhaps become modern and, 
therefore, political and economic. Whether the new words, very 
often in a foreign tongue, will be understood and appreciated 


by the masses, is a question which the critics of the Congress 
do not seem to bother about. 


XIII 


SPIRITUALITY AND POLITICS 
[March, 1937] 


Puso or patriotic service in India is the exception and not 
the rule. People are used to making and witnessing sacrifices 
for the family, the caste, and the denomination. When sacrifice 
becomes customary it loses its significance as sacrifice. It is 
expected of everybody. It becomes a duty. Those who refuse 
to perform it are considered unsocial, anti-social or abnormal 
Human beings submit to innumerable personal inconvenience: 
and restraints for the sake of their life in society but such sub- 
mission to inconveniences and restraints is not termed sacrifice 
for it has become customary. In India, service to the family, 
the caste and religion is customary, not so the service to the 


nation. : 
National service involves no more hardship than other ser- 


but because in India it is not customary, those who 
it are considered superior beings. The hardships they 
re different from the kind of sacrifices a person or- 
s to make for the family etc. Because India recog- 
nises only one kind of superiority, that of the spirit, a superior 
person must be a spiritual person; and spirituality, whatever 
might have been the case in the past, is today in India 
invariably associated with some degree of asceticism and 
mortification of the flesh. Every national worker must, 
therefore, conform to this standard! 4 

Inthe Westa political worker lives anormal life. He undergoes 
ns and even at times lays down his life, yet for 
y assigns to him a spiritual character. He is not 
like an anchorite. He lives the ordinary life 
food, dress and other necessities of physical 
dia it is not enough for a national worker to 
undergo great physical suffering and loss of mofey and often 
of his profession and personal freedom but he must also eschew 
many other demands of life of an average citizen. What in 
India, especially among the Hindus, is not a pleasure of the 
body? A national worker may not go to a cinema without 


vices; 

render 
undergo a 
dinarily ha: 


many privatio 
all that nobod 
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public criticism. He may not visit a hotel if he is hungry. He. 
may not smoke, he may not drink tea or coffee. If he isa Mussal- 
man he must not shave. A Hindu national worker may not 
eat eggs, meat or fish, without injuring the feelings of some 
sensitive souls. He may not enjoy his property. If he has any, 
acquired by his efforts in his pre-national-service days or left 
to him by his ancestors, the approved rules prescribed by the 
unthinking public require that he should give it up all. In the 
case of a woman, all ornaments are taboo. The hair must be 
parted only in the orthodox fashion. In short a patriot must 
be an ascetic, for only such can enter the kingdom of national 
service. The popular prohibitions go much beyond what the 
Congress rightly as a national policy has proscribed—the use of 
liquor and foreign cloth absolutely and foreign goods, generally. 

When the Khilafat movement was at its height, it was in- 
cumbent on a Muslim patriot to cultivate his beard and the 
conventional pious cut of the moustache. If his chin was with- 
out beard, he could not get a hearing. If his lips were clean he 
could never be a fit servant of the country or the Khilafat. He 
must not pose for a photo. Often one heard the criticism in the 
lifetime of the great patriot, Motilalji, that he had not given up 
all his property and was still living a life of comparative ease and 
comfort and even luxury. Sometimes one hears the same criti- 
cism even against his son, though for years he had lived within 
prison walls. Such criticism does not emanate only from the 
ignorant or the orthodox. Even the educated contribute to 
thoughtless confusion. Public workers are criticised for keeping 
a fountain pen, a watch, a safety razor, or anything that 
appears to any of the many Indian orthodoxies as a new or an 
impious thing or that is taboo to any of the many old and 
new puritanic sects. 

If a public worker were to conform to the standards of po- 
pular approval, he would be half-naked in dress, half-starved 
in body, with intellect ill-furnished with knowledge about the 
social, economic and political problems facing the world or 
even India, with aesthetic and artistic sense atrophied, with 
emotions starved. If the popular view were valid, such a one 
would be an ideal patriot. Whether he will be an efficient 
servant of the country, is a question never asked! 

Ask an average Indian to render some national service in 
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however small a measure, and his quick reply will be that he 
has not renounced the world, that he is a family man, that he 
yet wants to enjoy life. Living the ordinary normal life is con- 
sidered not to be consistent with national service, or the citi- 
zen’s duty. A German, a Japanese and an Englishman can, 
when the occasion arises, face the cannon; he can and does 
go direct from the dancing-hall, the café and the billiard room 
to the trenches; but the Indian is considered so soft of character 
that he will betray his country if he does not keep to the asce- 
tic standards. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that one finds so few, specially 
among the young, coming forward for national service. When 
society professes such high but unreal and false standards, it 
should not be surprised at an abundant crop of Pharisees and 
hypocrites. Earnest people, not being by training, tempera- 
ment or conviction anchorites, join national work and find 
that at every turn they have to make compromises and some- 
times they have to pretend. It is always dangerous for a public 
man to pretend. He lives before the public eye. Sooner or later 
what he does is known. The public and his friends are then 
needlessly shocked. What is worse, the public soon begin to 
suspect all of duplicity and lose faith and confidence in political 
workers generally. Much of the complaint against national 
workers is of this character. f 

Every public worker in the Congress is supposed to have 
accepted the lead of Gandhiji in his personal life and habits. 
Gandhiji is considered not only the political but also the spi- 
ritual guru of national workers. Tell people that you have 
accepted the lead of Gandhiji only in politics and economics 
and they would refuse to take you at your word. You are sup- 
posed to observe the whole of his experimental modes of dress, 
diet, etc. He claims no finality for himself. But the public and 
some of his admirers claim it for him. For instance, if you have 
accepted non-violence in politics, you are expected to go further 
and love all your not very lovable neighbours, whether your 
capacity and state of evolution warrant your living constantly 
at such a high moral altitude or not. It is not the law of your 
being that you are to follow but that of Gandhiji’s nature or 
rather the caricature of it evolved by the public imagination 


or by that of some of his followers. 
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The nations of today cannot afford to have a caste or class 
of freedom fighters whether they be soldiers of the sword or 
of satyagraha. National work must be done by all—high and 
low; rich and poor, male and female. They must, perform the 
duties of citizens. If they are to do so, no extraordinary stand- 
ards of conduct must be imposed upon them. Ordinary ethical 
and decent standards of conduct should satisfy. Political life 
must not be confused with spiritual life as conceived by the 
ascetic sects of India. As a matter of fact, politics can never 
be made spiritual. Politics is primarily concerned with group 
activity and external action. Inner motive and individual 
clarity of judgement have great value, but not the preponder- 
ating value that they have in spiritual life. Spiritual life, if 
it is not mere form and ceremony, is primarily concerned with 
the individual in his inner life. Here the individual’s psyche 
is the most important. The group occupies a secondary place. 
The inner springs are more important than outward conduct. 
Inner purity is of the essence of the character of a spiritual 
person, and an offence against it is committed even when out- 
ward action is correct. Therefore did Christ say that if a man 
looks with lustful eye upon a woman he has already committed 
adultery. If politics, law and social conduct made the inner 
motives and springs of conduct as their primary concern, public 
life instead of being purified and elevated would be confused. 

Spiritual life, if it means anything, means spiritual realisa- 
tion. This can scarcely be the goal of a group or a nation. The 
disciplines necessary for this realisation are various and diverse. 
Sometimes they are so complicated and even conflicting that if 
a group dabbled in them, for purposes of its public and political 
life, it would be lost in confusion. To realise this, one has only to 
imagine the picture of a whole nation prostrating before an 
image or sitting in samadhi or better still standing on their 
head. But such practices may well be resorted to by indivi- 
duals for the control of their emotions and passions, for spiritual 
advancement. The centre of spiritual life is the individual in 
his psychic Efe. The primary concern of politics is the group, 
and therefore, necessarily the external social conduct. But even 
in religion the distinction is made between the sannyasi, who 
has renounced the world, and the householder, who lives an 
ordinary mundane life. The two have not to observe the same 
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vows or to undergo the same rigour. Buddha had two orders 
of disciples, the monastic and the lay disciples. The Jains have 
their vows and restrictions, vratas, but they are graded, to meet 
the requirements of the anchorite and the ordinary house- 
holder, the small vows or restrictions for the householder and 
the more stringent ones for the sadhu. The lay disciples live 
the ordinary grihastha life, while the monastic disciples have to 
remain lifelong brahmacharis and have to renounce all worldly 
goods and the ordinary pleasures and even comforts of the 
body. This distinction between the spiritual and mundane life, 
between the ordinary and the exceptional, is well recognised 
in all religions. The householder lives the common life under 
certain rules and regulations. These are not of a very rigorous 
kind. Gandhiji, too, observes this distinction. He has never 
placed the rules of his Satyagraha Ashram before the Congress 
workers or before those who follow his lead only in politics 
and economics. 

As a matter of fact, when Gandhiji talks of spiritualising 
politics, he only means making politics moral. Usually, the 
rules of morality are not observed in the political game. What 
is sought to be introduced into politics in India by Gandhiji 
is that the standard of ethical and honourable conduct, whe- 
ther in individual life or in political life, should be the same. 
If philosophic accuracy of language were observed, there 
would be no talk of spiritualising politics, but of bringing 
ethical values to regulate this field of human activity, from 
which sphere they had been so conspicuously absent. True, 
morality forms a major part of spirituality but it is not the 
whole of it. If this distinction ebetween spirituality and ethics 
is kept in mind, much of the confusion that exists about the 
standards of conduct of those engaged in public activity will 
disappear and political life will be free from a good deal of 
hypocrisy and humbug. The nation, too, will gain from the 
humble services of the ordinary citizens, as is the case in other 
countries. Today, he is scared away by the ethereal heights 
which, however, are rarely reached, but which make some of 
the aspirants look ridiculous rather than spiritual. 


XIV 


THE GANDHIAN WAY 
[March, 1935] 


Practical Reformer 


I was asked to write on ‘Gandhism’ but I have preferred the 
title, ‘Gandhi’s way of looking at social and political prob- 
lems’, or shortly, ‘the Gandhian way: I believe, there is as 

` yet nothing like Gandhism. All ‘isms’ come into existence, 
not at the initiative of those in whose names they are preached 
and promulgated, but as the result of limitations imposed upon 
the original ideas by the followers. Lacking the creative genius, 
the followers try to systematise and organise. In so doing, they 
make the original doctrines rigid, inelastic, often dogmatic and 
fanatical; they deprive them of their primal freshness and 
flexibility, which are the signs of vigorous youth. 

Further, Gandhi is no philosopher. He has created no system. 
He has from the beginning been a practical reformer. As such 
he deals with and writes upon problems as they arise. He is 
pre-eminently a man of action and is rightly called a karma- 
yogi. It may not, therefore, be possible to find in his speeches, 
writings and action any rigid logical or philosophical system. 
In this he is like the prophets and reformers of old. They, too, 
were faced with practical day-to-day problems. They had a 
way of solving these, without confusing their followers with 
rigid dogmas and systems. The main moral and psychological 
principles were generally laid down, and the details were to be 
filled by each individual, according to his peculiar tempera- 
ment, experience, circumstances and needs. Philosophy, system, 
elaborate rules, conventions and rigidity are the work of scho- 
lars, whose outlook on life and breadth of vision are naturally 
not as wide and catholic as those of the Masters! Further, the 
former lack the creative genius of the latter. 

Gandhi never claims finality for his opinions. He styles his 
activities as search for or experiments with truth. These ex- 
periments are continuing. Gandhiji, advanced in years as he 
is, has not ceased to grow. For anybody td take or claim 
the result of these experiments as ‘The Truth’ would be 
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presumptuous. True, some of his followers, more zealous than 
wise, claim finality for his opinions; but he himself makes no 
such claim. He admits mistakes and tries to rectify them. Only 
two of his cardinal principles of morality—truth and non- 
violence—are claimed by him to be eternal verities. They are 
the basis of social human life. But they can be only progressively 
realised by humanity. Apart from the basic principles of mo- 
rality, he is as willing to learn as he is to preach what he 
considers to be the truth as he sees it. Even in the application 
of these two cardinal principles there is no rigidity. He freely 
admits that they may be applied differently in differing cir- 
cumstances and situations. It is this attitude of his that often 
puzzles his followers and others, and makes any positive fore- 
cast of how he will act under a particular set of circumstances 
rather difficult. Being a growing and evolving personality, 
there can be no finally fixed modes of thought and action for 
him. Those who have seen him at close quarters have observed 
this. It often comes out in his changing attitudes to things and 
ideas. The undercurrent and the spirit guiding them are the 
same; but the expression varies. This is what gives him the 
freshness of youth and keeps him abreast of the times. While 
many of his young followers grow static and lose their vitality, 
he is ever dynamic, active and growing. While others grow im- 
patient of the exuberance and waywardness of the younger 
generation, he is ever understanding and patient and examines 
every new proposition with an open and unbiased mind. There 
is, therefore, as yet no such thing as Gandhism, but only a 
Gandhian way and outlook, which is neither rigid nor formal 
nor final. It merely indicates the direction, without trying to 
fill in the details finally for all time to come. 

Gandhi’s advent in the social and political field was due to 
the peculiar circumstances of our country. Like some of the 
better placed young men of the time, he went to England, 
qualified himself for the Bar and began his professional career 
to earn money and maintain himself and his family in ease 
and comfort. He was already a married man. In the course of 
his professional career he went to South Africa. Circumstances 
made him cast his lot with his countrymen there and fight their 
battles. Most of them were poor and illiterate. The few who 

- were rich were there to make money. These lacked public 
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spirit and political initiative. All needed guidance and leader- 
ship, in a foreign land full of race prejudice, discrimination 
and jealousy. The Indians suffered from various social, poli- 
tical and economic disabilities, and were subject to various 
humiliating restrictions. Gandhi was drawn into the effort, of 
his countrymen to retain a few of their just and vanishing 
rights in the land of their adoption. Once in it, he brought to 
it all the weight of his ability, sincerity and intensity. He put 
his whole being into the cause and counted no cost. Soon he 
was the sole leader and guide of the Indians in South Africa. 
In that struggle he evolved a new non-violent technique for 
redressing social, economic and political wrongs and discovered 
the broad principles of satyagraha. As usual with him, the 
practice of the doctrine came first and the name and the theory 
afterwards. In the struggle Gandhiji discovered that truth and 
non-violence were not only principles of good and neighbourly 
conduct in personal and social relations, but they were good 
and efficient weapons in settling inter-group disputes and re- 
dressing inter-group wrongs. 

The principles were not new in human relations. They had 
been practised and preached by the prophets of old. But no 
effort had been made to apply them to political relations and 
inter-group disputes. To Gandhi belongs the credit of demons- 
trating on a large scale that the standards of moral and gentle- 
manly conduct that are good in individuals and social relations 
are also good and efficient in political and inter-group relations 
and conflicts; and, also, that truth and non-violence can be 
organised into external effective action. He discovered that a 
fighter for a good cause can, without indulging in deceit and 
violence, get his wrongs redressed if he so chooses. Further, 
through truth and non-violence, he has better and more effec- 
tive methods of remedying injustice and fighting tyranny than 
through the customary weapons of retaliation, violence, hate 
and armed conflict. 


Morality—Basis of Social Life 


Gandhi applied, among others, a simple test to prove that 
truth and non-violence are the basis of all human relations 
and social intercourse. While truth and non-violence do not 
need for their functioning and success the cooperation and 
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support of untruth and violence, these latter in order to succeed, 
always stand in need of some aid of the former. Any activity 
in life in which people are engaged, however selfish and un- 
social, cannot prosper unless those engaged in it usually keep 
faith with each other. Commerce, for example, is a field where, 
perhaps more than in any other, selfishness and greed have 
free play. Yet no commercial transaction or even fraud would 
be possible if merchants did not habitually keep faith with each 
other. Thieves and murderers have to keep faith with each 
other. Sometimes they have to keep this faith by sacrificing 
their individual advantage or even life. It is, therefore, said 
that there is honour even among thieves and robbers. There 
can be no activity but must use as its basic principle some 
form of truth, however limited in its scope. And so with non- 
violence. No organised violence would be possible if those en- 
gaged in it did not observe the rules of non-violence within their 
own group. They cannot possibly carry on their fight with 
the enemy without this basis of non-violence among them- 
selves. If an army believed merely in violence, then, before it 
could make use of it against the enemy, it would annihilate 
itself. 

Realising these two, truth and non-violence, to be the basic 
principles of all organised life, Gandhi uses them in the field 
of politics, a field where cunning, fraud and violence have al- 
ways been thought to be not only efficient but indispensable 
weapons. Gandhi, however, does not rely merely on the efficacy 
of the principles, but he tries to organise them for effective 
action. He does not rely merely on the conversion of the op- 
ponent’s heart, though he desires that too. But above all he 
tries to strengthen and organise those suffering from iniquity 
and injustice. So that they may be properly organised, he wants 
them to shed all iniquity, all disunity, all fear, all selfish and 
petty interests from their own lives. Thus strengthened and 
organised, he wants them to withdraw the help that they have 
been, willingly or unwillingly or through selfish motives of 
immediate advantage, rendering to iniquity and‘ tyranny. In 
short, he wants them to non-cooperate with the forces of evil. 


Satyagraha 
Whatever may have been the case in the past, in the world 
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as it is today, tyranny is made possible by the willing or un- 
willing, conscious or unconscious, free or forced, cooperation 
of those who are tyrannised over. If the latter refuse all co- 
operation and are willing to suffer the consequences of such 
refusal, iniquity and injustice would find it hard to function 
for long. This is seen in industrial disputes. Whenever labour 
has effectively withdrawn cooperation, the capitalists have | 
invariably capitulated. Seeing the results in single isolated 
industrial disputes, there are people who today think in terms 
of a general strike for redressing political wrongs and bring- 
ing about revolutionary changes. What is a strike but non-co- 
operation, satyagraha? The inner spirit guiding an industrial 
dispute ‘may be different from that of satyagraha as conceived 
by Gandhiji, though it need not be so, but the method of 
withdrawal is common to both. If such withdrawal could 
yield tangible results in industrial disputes why should there 
be any scepticism about its efficacy if extended to the field 
of politics? 

Satyagraha is a strike plus something more. That something 
more makes for better morale of those carrying on the 
fight for justice, with a corresponding weakening of that of 
their opponents. It further involves greater sympathy from 
neutrals. The power of the external withdrawal of coopera- 
tion is here helped and increased by more psychological and 
subtle influences. A satyagrahi is a better non-cooperator or 
striker. His judgement is not clouded by passion, anger and 
hatred. He disarms his opponents by his freedom from hatred. 
He gains more sympathy from neutrals. He is also fortified in 
the belief that suffering voluntarily borne in a just cause, even 
if it yields no immediate and tangible results, always makes 
for the development of the individual and the group. But even 
if all the moral and psychological advantages are discounted 
and one confines oneself merely to the external fact of with- 
drawal of cooperation, what is unpractical about the method? 
It is being used more and more successfully for the last one 
hundred and fifty years in industrial disputes. But for that 
experience, there would be little talk today of general strike, 
socialism or communism. Satyagraha is something mystic and 
unpractical only if these terms implied anything that had 
never been practised in human society. A strike is something 
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concrete, practical and comprehensible. If that is so, why 
should satyagraha be considered as something mystic or un- 
intelligible? How easy it is for men to get entangled in words 
and phrases, creating difficulties where there are none. 
Gandhiji feels that the word ‘satyagraha’ brings out the full 
implication of this type of struggle for redressing political 
wrongs better than non-cooperation or strike. 


Practical 

The educated modern mind is mystified when Gandhiji talks 
of applying truth to politics but they seem to have no diffi- 
culty in understanding President Wilson’s meaning when he 
talks of ‘Open diplomacy and disarmament’. Now what is 
truth in politics but what has been called and applauded as 
open diplomacy? When President Wilson placed this principle 
before the nations of the world and when he advised the forma- 
tion of a League of Nations on this principle, nobody thought 
him to be a mystic, a spiritualist or an unpractical visionary. 
When socialists and communists talk of open diplomacy, the 
modern mind is not scandalised. And what is disarmament 
but non-violence in the international field? Wars, ancient or 
modern, were and are not fought with fisticuffs. Is it because 
the present-day advocates of open diplomacy and disarma- 
ment do not mean what they say and are, therefore, practical 
politicians? But when Gandhi talks of truth and non-violence 
in political relations he means what he says and puts it into 
practice! Is it on that account that the learned and the wise 
are surprised and declare that it is not possible or practical, 
human nature being what it is and politics being what it 
is and what it always has been! As usual, fanaticism 
feeds on fighting about words. We find any number of illus- 
trations of this in religion. The Christian who says that the 
Divine Spirit descended in the form of a dove has no doubt 
about his own rationality but if the Hindu says that it des- 
cended in the higher form of a man, the orthodox Christian 
will call it oriental superstition. If the Hindu dees reverence 
to an image it is idolatry and superstition, but if a book or 
scripture is wrapped in hundreds of folds of cloth and kissed 
every time that it is touched or opened, it is rational and not 
idolatrous! If one talks of open diplomacy and disarmament, 
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one does not lose one’s reputation as a practical politician, 
if one talks of truth and non-violence in politics, one straight- 
away becomes a mystic, a saint and therefore unpractical as 
a politician. Talk in terms of a strike becomes scientific, but 
talk in term of satyagraha, and at once it becomes spiritual 
and mystic and, therefore, unscientific and visionary. 


Experiments 


To return to the story of the evolution of satyagraha, Gandhi 
found and evolved his new method of non-violent resistance 
and his new strategy in South Africa. He used it there with 
some effect. He has used the same weapon of satyagraha 
here on several occasions, in Champaran, Khera, Bardoli 
and in the three non-cooperation fights for national inde- 
pendence. In all these instances, even when he has not attained 
the limited or the national objective, he has achieved substan- 
tial success. Even an armed insurrection does not succeed in the 
first rush or with one effort. In the prolonged war for a cause 
there are many skirmishes, battles and campaigns, and reverses 
and successes. If an army succeeds in minor engagements, it 
is presumed to be advancing and it may reasonably hope in 
course of time to achieve complete success and gain its objec- 
tive. Even if there is failure in some minor engagements but 
if the army’s morale remains intact and its power of resistance 
grows and if progressively it is able to give a better account 
of itself, then, even though the objective is not achieved, the 
strategy employed must be considered sound. Few can deny 
that with every struggle that the nation has waged under 
Gandhiji, it has marched forward and its power of resistance 
has increased. Only prejudice can deny that the net result 
of these satyagraha fights has been an advancement of the 
“nation in terms of morale, fearlessness, organisation and 
strength. Each struggle has brought greater hardship and 
suffering due to increased repression; but every time the res- 
ponse from the people and the resistance to repression have 
been greatera In 1930, the nation gave a better account of 
itself than in 1920-21 and, in 1932-33, a still better one. The 
outward result of the fight of 1932-33 did not appear to be as 
favourable as that of 1930, but the nation sustained a more 
prolonged fight and it resisted a greater shock. Repression 
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was more ruthless and more thorough. No doubt a point was 
reached when the nation was not prepared to further prolong 
its suffering at the time by persisting in satyagraha, but its 
heart was sound and its fundamental morale intact. This was 
soon proved in the solid victory of the Congress, representing 
the nation, at the polls in the provincial assembly elections. 
So, whatever may have been the immediate result of the 
three fights—a defeat, a truce and a defeat again—the nation 
has been steadily advancing to its goal. After all the final goal 
can be reached but once. Even a series of successes may not 
take us to the final goal. But whether apparent success or 
failure, “whatever leads to greater strength in the nation must 
be considered essentially a success. It brings us nearer to the 


- final goal. 


Mass Action 

Let us now see if the nation could have made the same 
advance by the pre-satyagraha methods. Except for ‘those 
who. are wedded to constitutional agitation and that under 
all conceivable circumstances, every unbiased observer will 
admit that the method of satyagraha is a definite improve- 
ment upon the method of agitation through petitions, prayers 
and protests that marked Congress politics before the advent 
of Gandhi. It may be argued, however, that though the new 
method was an advance on the old and though it did take the 
nation a little forward, its function is now over and its mission 
accomplished. It can serve us no more. If so, then it is for 
such critics to suggest or advise a better and more efficacious 
method. Has any critic so far placed before us any new method 
of organised resistance? On the contrary, it is obvious that all 
thoughtful people, even those belonging to the so-called leftist 
groups, believe that under the circumstances in which the 
world and particularly India is placed today, when the most 
destructive weapons of war are the monopoly of States and 
Governments, even firearms are no better than the lathis and 
bows and arrows of old. In an age of aerial*and chemical 
warfare, even an armed people would find physical conflict 
with the State a hopeless task. How much more so, an un- 
armed nation like India! Further it is not possible to organise 
openly in a military sense. We can only organise ourselves by 
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the non-violent methods. And after all, even in a physical 
fight the qualities that are of the most importance are moral, 
like organisation, discipline, unity, fearlessness and the spirit 
of sacrifice. Napoleon held that 75 per cent of the success 
of an army lay in its moral superiority. Satyagraha brings out 
these moral qualities preeminently. Whatever may give the 
final blow, non-violence or violence, for the time being the 
qualities that the nation has been progressively acquiring under 
Gandhiji are of the highest value and very much worth culti- 
vating. They can be acquired through peaceful methods. It is 
quite possible to have a small secret revolutionary group hav- 
ing all these moral qualities. But for the nation as a whole, 
or any extensive portion thereof, training in these qualities by 
secret methods is not possible. Therefore for many years to 
come, if not for ever, the method of satyagraha or strike is 
the only method open to us. It is not possible nor desirable 
for the practical reformer to look very far into the future. He 
goes wrong if he thinks in terms of a very remote future. He 
must strike between the two extremes a workable mean. This 
workable mean is achieved through our non-violent fight or 
satyagraha for Swaraj. So far as a revolutionary programme 
of fighting for the capture of political power is concerned, there 
is no party that has even remotely suggested any suitable 
substitute for the method of satyagraha, evolved and worked 
by Gandhiji. 


Constructive Programme 


In a revolutionary fight, suitable programmes must be pro- 
vided equally for the active phases of struggle and for periods 
of pause and rest, when active struggle is not possible, when 
owing to political repression or exhaustion or any other cause 
the nation needs a respite for the time being. For such periods 
a programme of useful work of a constructive character must 
be provided, otherwise the fighting ranks will be dispersed, 
demoralised and disorganised. The soldiers of satyagraha must 
periodically rčtire to their camps where they should be en- 
gaged in activities that would keep them fit and in good trim. 
Periods of comparative peace must be utilised also for strength- 
ening the organisation. For such times of political depression 


and quiet, Gandhi has evolved what he calls his constructive 
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programme. Khadi, village work including revival of village 
industries, national education, Harijan work and propagation 
of Hindustani are some of the activities which he has organised. 
These activities-are good in themselves and they keep the 
army of workers engaged. The nation, too, by participating 
and helping in these activities, learns the habits of construc- 
tive public work and shouldering of responsibility. But of 
course no periods are completely quiet. Even when civil dis- 
obedience is suspended, local fights on particular issues go on. 
Bardoli was one such fight. 

The programmes of constructive work also rope in public- 
spirited men and women who have no inclination towards 


+ direct action but who are interested in social rather than poli- 


tical work. Similarly ‘partial struggles’ attract those whose 
sympathies are apt to be more easily roused by local issues. 
Gandhiji and his co-workers value these activities both from 
the social and economic viewpoints. While they are engaged 
in these activities they never forget that they are soldieys pri- 
marily in the fight for freedom. Therefore to view and style 
these activities as mere narrow social reform or as ‘old dame’s 
work?.or denounce them as reactionary, is not only to stigma- 
tize them wrongly but, also, to confuse issues. All such acti- 
vities that are not directly of a militant character would, if 
superficially and unsympathetically viewed, appear as reform- 
ist, but not if their goal is kept constantly in view. That they 
make a great deal of difference and render an essential service 
js realised whenever the militant phase of the fight is resumed. 
An army, when it is not fighting and is in the barracks, does 
many things that appear to an untrained mind as having no 
direct relation with actual war. The soldiers dig trenches that 
have to be filled in again. They organise long marches that 
lead nowhere. They shoot the bull’s eye and their shots kill 
nobody. They organise mock fights. All these activities, if 
they are taboo, because they do not appear to have any 
particular relation with actual war, would disorganise the 
army and would make it useless when the time*of actual mili- 
tary action came. Even revolutionary parties have their day- 
to-day reformist programmes. It would be unjust to judge 
them by such programmes. The city proletariat has got to be 
organised. How can it be done? It can only be done by means 
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of trade unions. Now no trade union, however revolutionary 
its object might be, can be organised on a purely revolutionary 
basis. The basis must be the day-to-day needs and require- 
ments of labour. These requirements have little apparent rela- 
tion to the revolutionary aim. For the time being the activities 
of labour unions will be concerned with a little reform here 
and a little reform there. They will be concerned with a little 
increase in the wages, a little diminution of hours of work and 
a little increase of social amenities. The peasant organisations 
will also have to function similarly. For day-to-day work they 
will be reformist. To decry all reformatory work as anti- 
revolutionary or reactionary, is to miss the different facets of 
a revolutionary movement, which must be carried on on several 
fronts. 

I have not yet seen any group or party which has placed 
before the country any substitute for the programmes laid 
down by Gandhiji and accepted by the Congress. I have 
heard’a good deal of talk about some radical and revolutionary 
programmes in opposition to Gandhiji’s but I have not seen 
any actually presented in a cogent form or put into practice. 

Impatient as Gandhi is for Swaraj, he lays out his plans of 
constructive work on a vast scale and on a permanent basis. 
Even when he talked in terms of Swaraj in one year he devised 
and organised his institutions with a view to prolonged work. 
National education, khadi, propagation of Hindustani, Hari- 
jan work could not have been completed in one year. The 
schemes and the institutions were conceived in terms of many 
years. The political objective was not immediately attained 
but the institutions went on organising and perfecting them- 
selves and thus keeping the embers of revolution alive. These 
are all pioneer institutions; they may fail, they may have to 
be scrapped; newer, better and bigger schemes may have to 
be devised in the future; but the gain to the nation and the 
advance that the nation has made through these institutions 
can only be belittled or neglected by a very superficial student 
of the national movement. 

As a religious man sees the Paramatma in every atma, Gandhi 
feels the touch of his god of Swaraj in every little bit of con- 
structive activity that he undertakes or advises others to under- 
take. He may be in the front of the fight pulling the mane of 
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the British lion or he may be perfecting the little charkha or 
doing the scavenger’s work in his ashram or sweeping the 
narrow lanes of the little village at Sevagram—it is all for 
him the work for the revolution, work for his dream of Purna 
Swaraj in which the poor will come to their own. As he works 
in this faith, he infects his followers and co-workers with his zeal. 


Final Aim 
Thus Gandhi has evolved and placed before the nation his 
double programme, one for periods of active struggle, when 
the tempo of political life is on the rise, and the other for 
comparatively quiet times when the course of the national 
life is rather sluggish. No person or party has devised better 
programmes for these two inevitable alternating periods. It is 
true that his programmes are conceived with the object of 
achieving independence and not for the establishment of the 
so-called dictatorship of the proletariat or ‘a peasants’ and 
workers’ republic’. However, Gandhiji’s programme of work 
„and his Swaraj itself are conceived in terms and in the interest 
of the masses of India. Speaking at the Round Table Con- 
ference, he declared that the goal represented by the Indian 
National Congress was ‘complete freedom from alien yoke in 
every sense of the term, and this for the sake of the dumb 
millions. Every interest, therefore, that is hostile to their 
~ interest, must be revised or must subside if it is not capable 
of revision.’ 

It is quite possible that the interests of the masses may best 
be served only by a proletarian dictatorship. But as yet Gandhi 
does not think that such dictatorship will best serve the interests 
of the masses of India. In the mean time, it is open to those 
who advocate a proletarian dictatorship to devise their own 
double programme and not only to place it before the nation 
theoretically but demonstrate it in the working. Before we 
have such a programme in theory and practice, and more in 
practice than in theory, we may well be allowed to remain 
where we are. Gandhi did not invite people to join him on 
the strength of a mere theory and ideology of truth and non- 
violence. Along with it, he gave the nation concrete pro- 
grammes and schemes of work. His ideology may be far ahead 
of world thought in the sense that it may take a long time 
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yet to fully permeate among the people but he does not wait 
till then to begin the work at hand. He rather demonstrates 
the efficacy of his ideology through work conceived in its 
terms. He thinks that the best way even of preaching an 
ideology is to work it out, in howsoever humble. a fashion. 
This method should be followed also by others if they have 
any particular ideologies of their own to propagate and are 
serious about them. When Gandhi first placed before us his 
new ideas and his method of putting them into effect, for us 
to join him required a great wrench with our past, with our 
habits of thought and action, with many of our ideas and 
values. We may be trusted to make a similar change if better 
and more workable programmes are offered to, us by any 
individual or group. Gandhi invited his followers to poverty 
and suffering. If the new revolutionaries can get some tangible 
results with less suffering and less sacrifice, they (Gandhiji’s 
followers) are not the ones who will allow the opportunity to 
pass by. Some of them have left their professions and good 
incomes and are now engaged in khadi or some such work., 
This keeps them busy and gives perhaps a couple of annas per 
day to the poor. If anybody shows them a way of putting a 
rupee or more in the pockets of the poor and also shows them 
a surer and better way of fighting foreign imperialism, they 
are not likely to reject such a tempting prospect. If they sacri- 
ficed what people think important in life, their professions and 
their income, they will do no less if.higher and better things 
are placed before them. They have proved themselves apt 
pupils of the novel methods of Gandhiji, methods that were 
never before tried in history. If they were shown that similar 
or better results could be obtained by easier, less novel and 
more familiar methods, they would surely welcome them. But 
frankly speaking, they do not see their way clear to such easy 
and comfortable solutions. So, until they see any new light, 
they should be allowed to work out their present schemes un- 
hampered, as they in their turn are always prepared to allow 


other groups to work out their own schemes according to 
their own light. 


Congress Position 


The question, however, arises: to whom should the Congress 
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machinery belong? Here also the Gandhian way may be a 
guide to us. In his Champaran fight, Gandhiji was offered 
Congress help but he refused it. He said the Congress was a 
big and important organisation. It could not stake its reputa- 
tion on a new and untried experiment. It could not risk its 
good name in a movement in which it may become involved, 
not knowing the full implications and consequences of such 
involvement. Gandhi, therefore, asked for moral support and 
no more. He wanted the Congress to follow its own path in 
accordance with the trend of its history and evolution. In 
1920, Gandhiji had already committed himself to support the 
Khilafat cause. It was then that he came to the Congress and 
pointed out that it would be good for that organisation to 
take up this particular question, but if it chose not to take it 
up he would go ahead. He did not say that his plans would be 
put into effect only if they were accepted by the Congress. 
Once again, in the days of the Swaraj Party, even though the 
majority vote was with him, he retired and allowed the Swaraj- 
ists free field. So, let any party that has a new plan or pro- 
gramme, place it before the Congress, but if it is not accepted, 
the party must go and have a try at it on its own. By showing 
concrete results it can both convince and capture the Congress. 
These results need not indicate complete success of the new 
plans or programmes, but they should be of such a nature that 
they can be regarded as an earnest of final success. They 
should be such that sceptics may be enabled to see a few steps 
ahead. But if instead of field work in different directions the 
effort merely is to capture the machin ery of the Congress from 
above, the successful party may soon find that in its hurry it 
has killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. After all the 
Congress is not the Government whose machinery, when cap- 
tured, automatically gives one power. The Congress has no 
power except what is put into it by us, by our work in the 
country, our organising capacity, our sacrifices and suffering. 
Therefore any hasty capture of the Congress machinery from 
above will not benefit a new party. True, the’ Congress has a 
mighty prestige but this can only be exploited by those who 
work, organise and are prepared to suffer and sacrifice and not 
by everybody. : 

I have tried to place before. the reader the essence of 
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Gandhiji’s double programme of direct action and constructive 
activities. I have also indicated his attitude to the Congress 
machinery. By all these things we stand. We wait to see better 
substitutes, and when we find them, I hope, following in the 
footsteps of Gandhiji who is ever willing to learn and is bound 
by no rigid and inflexible rules, we shall always be found in 
the front rank of the fighters for the country’s freedom. To 
that end, we have dedicated our lives and not to any parti- 
cular doctrine or dogma. 


XV 


BASIC EDUCATION AND 
GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Natural Order 

WHENEVER institutions become over-complex or over-refined 
and there is evidence of corruption and decay, the reason 
generally is that, the first and the primal impulse that gave 
them birth, is exhausted. What remain are mere forms and 
organisations. It is because the natural order has been reversed 
and first things have ceased to be first and secondary objects 
have come to engross attention and monopolise interest. Re- 
form must therefore try to restore the natural order, and work 
for the restoration out of the original impulse and object for 
. which a particular human activity was undertaken. 

Our system of education, not here alone, but the world 
over, has suffered a similar fate, when the first and the ori- 
ginal impulse and object is usually lost sight of. Knowledge 
was first derived from seeing and handling and fashioning of 
material objects. If, therefore, there is to be any reform in our 
education, the reformer will have to call people back to nature, 
back to the original and primal impulse which made all 
knowledge possible. Let us take a simple example, viz. that 
of human dress, with which men and especially women deco- 
rate themselves today in what is called civilised society. How 
did dress first originate? It originated for the protection of the 
human body, to protect it from climatic rigour and change. 
Today it often serves the purposes of decoration, ostentation“ 
and fashion even at the expense of the original purpose of 
protection. This primal purpose has receded to the background. 
In our habits of eating, too, we find a similar change. I am 
sure that if we were deprived of our costly clothes and rich 
food we would hanker after the coarsest clothes in order to 
protect our bodies from the vagaries of the weather and the 
plainest food for the satisfaction of our hunger. We would 
enjoy them even better than we enjoy what we have accepted 
for the sake of fashion, decoration and ostentation. Our 
natural taste has thus been perverted. The reformer in dress 
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and food would, therefore, call people back to nature, to the 
original impulse and primal purpose that have made food 
and clothing necessary. 

In Hindu philosophy it is said that the world is made of 
rupa and nama, form and name. Form comes first and the 
name afterwards. Until and unless there are material objects 
and human actions, there can be no names to designate them. 
Names and words do not precede but follow concrete objects 
and activity upon them. But in our educational system, we have 
inverted this natural order and put words and general and 
abstract terms first and objects and action afterwards. We are 
taught through words and phrases and abstractions. We do 
not allow children acquaintance with objects, with concrete 
nature and its processes, through action or work. We are 
not prepared to make words wait upon nature patiently but 
are in a hurry to teach by their means, forgetting that all 
human knowledge has its bases in the observation of concrete . 
objects and sensible things and working with and upon 
them. 


Doing and Learning 


When Gandhiji first announced his new reform, the idea of 
learning through doing, the educated who had had their 
schooling in the old way through words and phrases, were 
shocked. They were ranged against the new scheme. They 
could not understand the new old idea that the best and the 
most effective education can be imparted only through the 
instrumentality of sense objects and through craft work. The 
educated could not be blamed for this failure to understand 
: Gandhiji. In him they have to deal with a unique and a 
queer personality. He is so intensely in a hurry for the practical 
that he often forgets to approach a problem through systema- 
tic theoretical exposition, which alone the educated of today 
can understand and appreciate. He does not proceed in the 
manner of the learned; he writes no thesis giving elaborate 
arguments for the proposition he places before the nation. 
With his unerring intuition and vivid imagination, he sees his 
new schemes as an artist sees his subject as in a flash. With 
the briefest of introductions he announces a most far-reaching 
reform. We are not invited to witness the process of his 
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experiments, experience or reasoning through which he has 
arrived at his novel and revolutionary ideas. 


Words and Facts 

If a reformer, brought up in the intellectual atmosphere of 
modern West, had to advocate a new system of education, he 
would give us a brief history of education, tracing the begin- 
ning of knowledge, as it arises in primitive societies. He would 
have described the course of development, stage by stage, of 
all forms of education, literary, philosophic, scientific, spiri- 
tual, etc. He would then have traced how knowledge after a 
particular stage becomes abstract and often deductive, formal 
and scholastic; how it comes to lose itself in a maze of words 
and phrases, on account of the influence of the magic men, 
the priests, the philosophers and the politicians. Further, he 
would have shown how, why and in what directions reformers 
like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbert, Froebel, John Dewey and 
others advocated and introduced reforms in the educational 
system, how and to what extent their movements succeeded 
and to what extent they failed of their purpose and why they 
failed, why it was not possible to weave education round a 
productive activity, and how centralised mass production in 
factories under a capitalist regime made success difficult. He 
would also have said something about the polytechnisation of 
education in Soviet Russia. He would have ended by showing 
how Indian conditions favoured the new experiment. He 
would have shown how the reform advocated was called for 
by the march of time; how it was historically inevitable and 
in consonance with approved scientific theories in education. 
One must never forget the attachment of the educated to 
theories systematically argued and arranged! 

Another handicap of the learned is that they suffer from 
what may be called the fallacy of words. For them, certain 
words have settled, unalterable connotations. For instance, if 
a person is called a capitalist or bourgeois, a learned socialist 
will need no further information about his life and activities 
in order to dub him as a heartless and cruel exploiter. In the 
same way, those who are wedded to the old order, if they hear 
that a person is a communist, would straightaway think of 
him as a red revolutionary, waiting in ambush to destroy the 
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social order. This tyranny of words affected our critics, too, 
when they heard of the new system. 

Further the system was a brain-wave of Gandhiji and had 
emanated from Wardha. For the so-called intellectuals no 
good could ever come from that quarter. Then what were 
Gandhiji’s credentials for invading the field of education? 
What did he know of education? He had never been to a 
university, Indian or foreign. All this looked quite conclusive. 
No effort was, therefore, made to understand and appreciate 
the scheme and what it stood for. If, instead of concentrating 
attention on words, on Gandhiji’s personality and his creden- 
tials, an effort had been made to understand the scheme, 
there would have been better appreciation of the new idea 
and, even if there was criticism, this would have been better 
informed and, therefore, constructive and fruitful. 


Method 


If the learned, instead of pronouncing judgement a priori, had 
studied the scheme they would have found it natural, psycho- 
logically correct and scientific. Knowledge proceeds from the 
concrete to the abstract, from the practical to the theoretical. 
First we have observation, action and experiment and then 
the general laws governing change, based upon induction, 
After induction is complete, we proceed to deduction, which 
again is to be verified by actual experience. All knowledge 
thus proceeds from the concrete and practical and must be 
justified by human experience. 

When Gandhiji formulated his new scheme, he was also 
thinking in terms of child psychology. The child finds it 
natural and easy to proceed from the actual and the concrete 
to the general and the abstract. His inherent tendency to 
action makes it easy for him to handle and work upon things 
and thus acquire knowledge. The present system of education 
runs counter to child psychology. Knowledge is put through 
the ears to be vomitted through the mouth or the pen. I 
remember the many words and names which I was made to 
repeat and memorise at school. But I never understood their 
full significance until years afterwards, when I came in con- 
tact with actual things. If, instead, I had been taken to things 
and made to solve concrete problems and had been allowed 
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to handle and fashion sensible objects I would have, I am 
sure, learnt quicker and better. 

If the new method of Wai Talim is natural, psychologically 
correct and scientific, it will be suitable whatever may be 
the aims of education. In the history of modern education in 
Europe and America labour, craft or activity have often been 
advocated as a method by which education can be imparted, 
whatever aim the State or the educator may have in view. A 
proper method of acquiring knowledge makes the realisation 
of the educational aim, whatever it may be, quicker and more 
thorough. Therefore a scientific method of education is advo- 
cated even by church organisations for imparting religious 
knowledge. The activity method makes for efficiency and quick- 
ness in learning, whatever the aim. 

Aim 

However, Gandhiji lighted upon this method in education 
with reference to his philosophy of life for the individual and 
society. It would not, therefore, be out of place to review, 
however briefly, the philosophy of life Gandhiji advocates, 
This is the more necessary because our education, if it has 
suffered grievously from a defective and unscientific method, 
has suffered even more so from unworthy aims and 
ideals. i 

I am not caricaturing the aim of the present system of edu- 
cation in India when I say that it was designed to produce 
cheap-coloured administrative and clerical assistants for the 
white masters. If there was a worthier aim, it was, in the 
words of Macaulay, to produce a new race of Anglo-Indians 
who were Indians only ‘in the colour of their skin and the 
blood running in their veins.’ This, under certain conceivable 
circumstances, might even be a worthy objective, if it could be 
achieved. The Anglo-Saxon in his own home has many 
lovable and laudable qualities, and if Indians could be 
turned into coloured Anglo-Saxons there may be some point 
in the effort, even though it may not be flattering to the pride 
we still take in our ancient civilisation and the contributions 
it has made to world culture. But the object is not possible of 
achievement, as a century of foreign education has demons- 
trated. The educated Indian has become Anglo-Saxon only 
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in certain not very desirable directions. He has left behind 
him some of the good qualities of his ancestors and has adopted 
in their place some ways of his masters that are of a very 
doubtful quality. There may be honourable exceptions but 
they are few and far between. However, it was unthinkable 
that the masses of India could ever be Anglicised even in this 
vulgar way. The only result has been that the English-educated 
Indian has been effectively cut off from the mass of his country- 
men, and the little knowledge he has painfully acquired 
through the medium of the foreign tongue is confined to 
himself and never filters down to them. An unbridgeable gulf 
has been created between him and them; nay, a gulf has 
been created between him and his elders and womenfolk at 
home. The gulf would have gone on widening but for the na- 
tional movement, which has tried to bring the classes and the 
masses, men and women, the old and the young together, by 
giving them a common goal to strive for. If, therefore, it is 
necessary to change the method of education, it is perhaps even 
more necessary to provide it with worthy and noble aims and 
ideals. What are the aims and ideals placed before the nation 
by Gandhiji? 


Non-violence 

To understand the philosophy of a reformer like Gandhiji, 
it is necessary to view it against the historical background. 
Only so can one fully evaluate and appreciate the changes he 
proposes to bring about in the present order of things. 

The aim of human evolution is to change the natural, the 
animal man into a moral or a spiritual being and make him 
a member of a moral or spiritual society. How is a moral in- 
dividual to be defined? Various definitions may be given from 
various viewpoints. But few will object when I say that a moral 
or a spiritual person is a free person. Without freedom there 
can be no moral advance. An individual is really free not 
when he can do any and everything he pleases. That would 
be the freedora of the beast, which would make life in society 
impossible. Human freedom cannot be conceived apart from 
human responsibility. The moral man combines free choice 
with due restraint, liberty with law and responsibility. To 
attain this end, he must be a member of an appropriate free 
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society. The march of history has been ever trying to bring 
about such a social order. 

Humanity began with strife and violence, combined with 
natural cunning. Life was precarious and uncertain. Humanity 
somehow moved out of this chaotic condition. It organised it- 
self into clans and tribes, into castes, classes, and nations. In 
these social organisations some kind of arrangement with some 
sort of order and system was introduced. War and violence 
were pushed back a little. Yet these early societies were often 
the result of war and violence. Powerful individuals and groups 
imposed their will and their law upon those whom they sub- 
dued and conquered. Most social groups were, therefore, di- 
vided into masters and slaves, rulers and ruled, kings and 
subjects, patricians and plebeians, barons and bondsmen. If 
the group was internally divided, externally it was at war with 
neighbouring groups. Still, even this unjust and violent order, 
that repudiated the idea of oneness and equality, was an 
advance on the previous confusion. The idea that might ‘alone 
is right was modified. In such societies the kings were consi- 
dered divine with some justification, because, they had estab- 
lished some sort of order and rough justice in a section of 
humanity. This was a moral gain. We must remember that 
any kind of order that makes some kind of civilised life possible 
is better than no order, better than chaos, unless the disorder 
and chaos are temporary and are the necessary price paid for 
a better and higher order. 

However, this society could not satisfy the urge for greater 
freedom. It could not satisfy the need of the most sensitive, 
who felt within themselves the call for a higher order of good- 
ness, justice and love. How was their aspiration for this freedom 
to be fulfilled? A society that was divided between masters 
and slaves could not satisfy this inner need. When therefore, 
the urge came, such individuals renounced the world in search 
of a higher life of freedom, away from the madding crowd. 
They stood alone and ploughed their lone furrow to realise 
their ideal. They became introverts and left the world with 
all its concerns. Thus it was that Buddha renounced the 
world, thus it was that Christ declared that his kingdom was 
not of this world but of the other world. When these reformers 
preached their faith they preached it to individuals for their 
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personal emancipation and salvation. Buddha, when he attain- 
ed the Light, said that he would like to be born again and 
again, so long as there was even one individual left who had 
not attained nirvan. He could think of humanity only as a 
collection of separate individuals, needing to be saved. He had 
no ambition to change the social relations and establish a new 
social order. 

The examples and precepts of the masters did affect social 
relations but slowly and indirectly. There was thus a cleavage 
between the religious and the mundane life. The best spirits 
had to renounce the world and its concerns as so much weari- 
ness of the flesh. Buddha preached his non-violence even to 
kings and princes, but it was for their individual life and 
salvation and not for the regulation of their political actions. 
The Christian church exempted political leaders and organisers 
from the obligations of the law, of universal love and charity 
as preached by the Master. Even most non-violent sect of the 
Jains freed kings and princes from the full implications of the 
doctrine of ahimsa. But to none of these kings, rulers and 
warriors was individual salvation denied. Thus society that was 
‘divided between masters and slaves was further divided be- 
tween those who followed the way of the world and the flesh, 
and those who renounced the world and followed the way of 
the Lord. Only thus could the latter attain to the freedom, 
equality and love whose possibility was denied to them in ex- 
ternal organised society and its relations. Though they failed 
to mould social, political and economic and inter-group re- 
lations after their heart, they proved beyond all doubt the 
moral worth of the individual and his spiritual freedom from 
external cramping circumstances. They stood like high peaks 
above the dead-level plain of ordinary life. This too was a 
great gain for humanity. 


Rise of Democracy 

The tyranny and injustice in organised society, though mo- 
dified, went on till the common man roused himself from his 
age-long slumber and asserted himself against his masters, 
This struggle established what is known as democracy. De- 
mocracy asserts the moral value of the individual in society 
and stresses his dignity and worth. It also puts an end to, or 
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at least reduces to some extent, the political exploitation of 
the individual. Democracy ends violence inside a group. 
Matters are decided not by cutting heads but by counting 
them. Each head stands for one. Democracy also provides for 
alternate rule and obedience, and under it a change of Go- 
vernment is possible without violence. It makes for, liberty 
informed with responsibility. Thus democracy represents moral 
and spiritual principles operating in the political sphere. May 
it not be for this that even the so-called wage-slaves in the 
democratic countries, who, it is said, have only their chains to 
lose, refuse to accept the totalitarian communist order as a 
solvent of their difficulties? They have with pain and travail 
attained to political equality and freedom, which guarantees 
` them some dignity as individuals. They are loth to risk their 
new-found political equality and freedom through a revolution 
whose fruits and rewards are uncertain. They would rather 
retain their freedom and try to extend it so as to include eco- 
nomic competence. R 
If the democratic principle in the political life of the nations 
had been allowed free scope to develop itself, it would have 
saved nations from internal conflicts and helped to establish 
in course of time an integrated and unified social order, eli- 
minating galling economic inequalities. In such a society, per- 
haps, it would not be necessary for stray individuals to seek 
refuge in the forest or within the walls of a monastery for their 
personal highest fulfilment and salvation. But society’s pro- 
gress is never in a straight line. The path is something like a 
rising zigzag. There is advance and regress. Even as humanity 
discovered democracy, it came by its scientific discoveries 
giving it unprecedented power to control and utilise the forces 
of nature. Such power, with the discovery of new lands, usher- 
ed in the industrial revolution and the modern empire. It 
will be a long story to recount the changes brought about by 
these new forces. They are still at their work in the present 
society; and the story of their march has not come to an end 
but continues in one startling chapter after another. Whatever 
its other achievements, there is no doubt that the industrial 
revolution produced the old divisions and inequalities on a 
different plane but in some respects even in uglier and more 
intensified forms. It divided society into haves and have-nots, 
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masters of the machine and the wage-slaves, the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. In such a society the democratic vote that 
asserts the moral dignity and equality of man on the political 
plane loses much of its value. The result was the reappearance 
in the economic field of old contradictions in new forms. As 
political power prior to democracy ensured economic domi- 
nation, now economic power ensured political power. There 
was again the same spectacle of moral man living in an im- 
moral or an amoral society. 


Marxism Partial 


Therefore, it was necessary to supplement political demo- 
cracy with economic equality, if humanity was to develop 
further. The new reform was towards socialism, Socialism pro- 
claims the equality of man in the economic field. As such it 
is a moral and spiritual principle. But in asserting it, its ad- 
vocates pronounced it rather as a materialist principle. 
Modern socialism, born in the age of mechanised and centra- 
lised capitalist industry, thought that all the current moral 
values were the creation of the dominant economic class. It 
confused capitalism with democracy, forgetting the while that 
capitalism had done the greatest injury to the democratic 
principle by abolishing the free and responsible individual. 
The socialist principle of equality was asserted at the expense 
of the old advance made through political democracy. Also, 
capitalism with all its attending evils was equated with the 
principle of the freedom of the chaotic and irresponsible indi- 
vidual. The remedy proposed was not only to abolish the ill- 
regulated and chaotic individualism but the free individual 
himself. For the Marxist, the individual is but an ensemble of 
social relations. The remedy proposed is thus in a most im- 
portant respect worse than the disease. It wants to do away 
with the patient along with the malady. Of course, it was not 
easy to justify this abolition of the individual. We are therefore 
promised his resurrection after the advent of full communism, 
when the dictatorship of the proletariat will have yielded place 
automatically to a classless and stateless society! Those who 
had ceased to believe in spiritual resurrection assured us of 
the resurrection of the individual through material forces, 
We see the new principle of socialism at work in Russia, 
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which claims to have made great progress towards the estab- 
lishment of equality in the economic sphere. But even if this 
claim is accepted it had to be paid for by the curtailment of 
the individual’s initiative and his liberty. Naturally so, because, 
in the new creed, the individual, apart from his class or social 
relations, has no significance or value. In this, as in many 
other things, communism and fascism are at one with each 
other. Fascism thinks of the individual as a cell in the national 
or racial body politic; communism thinks of him as a cell in 
the collective world proletariat. Till the world proletariat gets 
united and comes to its own, the individual in Russia is as 
much a cell in that state as he is in fascist Germany and Italy. 
The individual, both in the fascist and communist countries, 
is free even as a cell in the human body is free to work out 
the will of the superior organisation. He can have no life or 
will of his own. 

The boasted Bolshevik economic equality is to be built upon 
big, centralised and mechanised industry and agriculture: This 
centralisation of economic and political power in the hands 
of the state has resulted in the dictatorship not of the prole- 
tariat but of a party of a few persons and, finally, of one man. 
The holders of power may not directly enjoy economic advan- 
tages but office gives them advantages which have their 
economic value.* And there is nothing to check dictatorial 
power. In democracy there are various constitutional checks 
on power. All these are removed under a dictatorship. What 
remains is the will of those in power. Certain positions in the 
body politic will always be more important than others. But 
if the moral and institutional checks of democracy are removed, 
nothing remains but the pride and the crushing tyranny of 
absolute power. The earlier monarchies, and aristocracies 
excercised their power within certain limits. They allowed 
autonomy in many spheres of life. All these spheres of autonomy 
are effectively abolished by communism, as it has developed. 
From the point of view of freedom, the resultant position is 
worse than under arbitrary rulers with theirsidea of divine 
power. It is much worse than under democracies, however 


debased by capitalism. 


* Today in Russia there is greater disparity of incomes as between labourers 
and peasants compared to bureaucratic managers, experts, artists, etc. 
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Modern democracy came in almost simultaneously with the 
advance of science and a consequent lessening of emphasis on 
moral and spiritual values. The freedom of the individual, 
divested of moral responsibility, introduced a chaotic element. 
Meanwhile, the tendency of the Industrial Revolution was to 
reduce the bond between human beings to the nexus of cash 
and the legal contract, however entered into. If the weakest 
were pushed to the wall, it was the triumph of the scientific 
principle of the survival of the fittest! It was also held that if 
people had only their self-interest at heart, the combined self. 
interest of the many will, by some kind of alchemy, turn into 
altruism and humanism. 

Marx exposed some of the terrible human consequences of 
the Industrial Revolution and the theories that justified its 
ruthless exploitation of the weak. However, Marxism assigned 
no worth or value to the individual who was regarded as an 
ensemble of economic and social relations. He was no more a 
spiritual entity, an end in himself. 


Integration 


Only recently, when democracy was felt to, be in great danger 
from fascist and communist dictatorship, have its advocates 
dimly begun to perceive that it is not merely a political device’ 
but is based on great moral and spiritual principles. It is now 
felt that the abandonment of the democratic moral principles 
would spell regress for humanity. It is also being realised that 
not only the democratic but the socialist principles are moral 
in their nature, based upon justice, equality and fair play. 
Both assert the dignity of man on the social plane. If these 
principles are not to remain mere forms without content, they 
must work in life, in all its various spheres. 

This integral aim constitutes Gandhiji’s philosophy of life, 
He believes in the moral origin and destiny of man. This des- 
tiny has got to be worked out by the average man and woman 
in a moral society. The individual and the social, the inner 
and the external life, must be informed and guided by prin- 
ciples of non-violence, truth, justice and fair play. That this may ` 
become possible, it is necessary that in social, economic and 
political and international relations, the same moral principles 
should apply and the means should be as pure as the ends 
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are high. If it does not benefit a man to lose his soul to gain 
the whole world, it cannot likewise benefit a nation to gain 
the whole world and lose its soul. ; 

However, a moral social order must have its appropriate 
external, social, political and economic organisation and insti- 
tutions. In the arrangement of these, Gandhiji’s effort is to 
combine the moral and material gains both of democracy 
and socialism. Socialism of the Marxian type, by its over- 
centralisation and the divorce of moral principles from its 
means, crushes the individual, however effectively it may 
supply him with material goods. Physically starving humanity 
may not care for moral ends and may for some time be satis- 
fied with security and economic competence achieved at any 
price. But neither the individual nor society can live by bread 
alone. They cannot live without it even. But in addition they 
must have other and higher aims. These need not be at the 
expense of the physical means of well-being. 

Gandhiji’s advocacy of cottage and village industry, along 
with decentralised commerce and agriculture, is meant to cure 
the excess of centralisation of the communist or capitalist 
order. For him, therefore, the principle of decentralisation is’ 
a moral principle. It makes for free choice in a variety of 
fields. It also makes possible the exercise of the individual’s 
will over an extended area. It creates favourable external 
conditions for the formation and expression of free opinion. 
Gandhiji refuses to be lured by the rosy communist picture of 
plenty of material goods equally divided. Such plenty would 
not compensate for the moral loss involved in the loss of free- 
dom and individuality. Gandhiji is too practical to deny abso- 
lutely the need of some centralised industry for the modern 
requirements of civilisation. Yet he is too moral and funda- 
mentally humanitarian to allow the machine to dominate the 
free individual. Whenever it is necessary to have centralised 
production, it must be in the hands and under the conirol of 
community. 

Political life, internal and international, must be guided by 
truth and non-violence. There must be no’ armaments and 
secret diplomacy. Holders of political power must be servants 
of their people. The economic life of those in temporary power 
must be in keeping with the average standards of comfort 
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prevalent in the community. No work or profession must be 
considered high or low, provided it serves the social end for 
which it is intended. Every worker, however humble, is not 
only worthy of his hire but also of honour. 

This is in brief how Gandhiji proposes to spiritualise politics 
and economics. His practical programme based on truth and 
non-violence is aimed at providing the moral man with a 
moral society. Gandhian philosophy of life for the individual 
and society gathers up in one sweeping whole the moral, 
material and organisational gains of political democracy and 
economic socialism. It thus sums up the different trends of 
modern human history. It works for a: new non-violent revo- 
lution and a new social order free from political, economic 
and social injustice and exploitation. This is what Gandhiji 
means by Swaraj, Ram Raj, the Kingdom of God on earth. 

It is to educate the individual and society in the light of 
the principles of this new revolution that he has suggested his 
new scheme of education. He has given us both a natural and 
scientific method in education and provided it with worthy 
and noble aims for the individual and for society. It is in this 
‘light that his scheme of Wai Talim, Basic Education, must be 
viewed. 


XVI 


WAS GANDHIJI A PACIFIST? 
[June 1950] 


Speech delivered at the World Pacifist 
Meeting in 1950 at Santiniketan. 

Fear s 

Was Gandhiji a pacifist in the popular or accepted meaning 
of the term? Perhaps I shall shock the reader when I say 
that Gandhiji was not a pacifist in the accepted sense of the 
term. I shall also probably shock him when I say that Gandhiji 
did nôt consider violence as the greatest evil for individuals or 
nations. Having lived with him for over thirty years—I came 
in contact with him about the end of 1914 and worked with 
him from 1917 up to his dying day—I think Gandhiji *con- 
sidered fear as the greatest evil from which individuals, groups 
and nations can suffer. It is our greatest enemy. It was funda- 
mental to Gandhiji’s thought that people should be free from 
fear. He believed that the fearful cannot be truthful, cannot 
be non-violent. Therefore, the first problem that he sought to 
tackle in India was that of fear. Only we Indians know the 
fear in the grip of which we lived, before Gandhiji came to 
the political field. The biggest of us, when we spoke against 
the British Government and its doings, did so in whispers. If 
by any chance those whispers were heard by the authorities, 
we engaged learned lawyers to prove that we had not said 
what we were supposed to have said or that it could not bear 
the interpretation that was put on it by the public prose- 
cutor. We lived in constant fear. 

The first task, then, of Gandhiji in India was to try to 
remove this overwhelming and all-pervading fear. I was with 
him in Champaran (Bihar) where in 1917 he first began his 
political work in India involving the masses: The British 
indigo planters there had complete control over the land and 
terrorized the peasants. The peasants had to cultivate a por- 
tion of the land of the planters. For this they got incredibly 
low wages. A peasant labourer working on a planter’s field 
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got as little as one pice—a quarter of a penny—per day. A 
man with two bullocks and a cart got as much as four annas 
—four pence—per day. No Indian could move about in the 
vicinity of a planter’s bungalow with an umbrella. To hold 
an umbrella over one’s head was considered an insult to the 
white planters. Nobody could ride a horse. Even the biggest 
Indian, when he had to visit a planter on business, was kept 
cooling his heels in the open under the shade of a tree till 
the sahib came out to talk to him. An Indian, whatever his 
position and education, could not enter the drawing room of 
a planter. I shall not weary the reader with the details of 
these humiliating conditions. When Gandhiji went there, the 
first thing that he did was to take away fear from the hearts 
of the people in Champaran, and it is amazing to recall that 
he did this in an incredibly short time. In ten days’ time 
every peasant felt that he was free to move about and he 
was not afraid, for the time being at least, of the police or 
the planter. 

In 1920, when Gandhiji inaugurated his non-cooperation 
movement, the very first thing he did was to attack the fear 
in the hearts of the people. In those days even for singing the 
national anthem, Bande Mataram, Indians were awarded some- 
times seven years’ imprisonment. At such a time Gandhiji 
boldly and unequivocally declared that the British Govern- 
ment in India was evil, that it was Satanic and every urchin 
in the village repeated fearlessly the slogan that the British 
.Government in India was Satanic. Then he took away the 
fear of the police, the magistracy, the jail, the lathi and the 
bullet from our hearts. He told us that if charged with spread- 
ing disaffection and sedition against the Government, we must 
‘boldly admit the charge and take pride in it and declare that 
spreading disaffection against the foreign Satanic Government 
was our national dharma, our moral duty. All this was done 
when the Indian people were in the grip of great fear. About 
a year before the first non-cooperation movement began in 
1920, the whole of the Punjab had been terrorised by the 
massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and the subsequent humiliating 
repression. Only those who have suffered under totalitarian 
regimes of the present century can have some idea -of the 
constant terror under which we Indians lived then. Gandhiji’s 
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first and greatest contribution to the Indian liberation move- 
ment was to drive away this overwhelming fear. 

As I understand Gandhiji, then, the first and foremost thing 
that he wanted from people was to be fearless and not to be 
weak and cowardly. Gandhiji considered weakness, cowardice 
and fear as sins against the human spirit. A person in the 
grip of fear is capable of committing any crime, howsoever 
heinous. After all, violence is something positive while fear is 
negative. A violent man is a powerful man, but a fearful man 
is a man without power or potency. We do not associate 
virtue with weakness or impotence or deficiency though it 
may do no wrong. Those who have nothing to renounce, what 
can they renounce? For doing or achieving anything, one 
must have something positive within oneself. We have heard 
of sinners turning into saints. The writer of our great epic, 
the Ramayana, was a robber. Something happened to him 
and he turned into a saint. How? Because the necessary power 
was already within him. In Christian history Saul, »who 
persecuted Christians, was converted and became the saint 
Paul. Power can be used for destructive as well as for cons- 
tructive purposes. 

What, then, Gandhiji deprecated most was not violence 
but fear. Here is an example from his life which I myself 
witnessed. I have referred to the indigo planters. One day at 
a planter’s instance the police went and plundered a village. 
The villagers ran away in panic leaving all their possessions 
and even their womenfolk behind. I have never seen Gandhiji 
more upset and more indignant than when he was told about 
it. Recounting the incident later he wrote:. “The people of a 
village near Bethiah told me that they had run away whilst 
the police were looting their houses and molesting their women- 
folk. When they said that they had run away because I had 
told them to be non-violent, I hung my head in shame,’ 
Gandhiji rebuked the villagers and told them that if they 
could not resist the oppressors non-violently they ought to 
have resisted them violently. Nothing could be worse than 
running away in fear. . 

Gandhiji did not deny the patriotism and bravery of the 
violent revolutionaries. I am sure he thought better of them 
than of those who bore the tyranny of the British Government 
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without protest, even though they were non-violent. Though 
Gandhiji considered Gokhale, who was a moderate, to be his 
political guru, his (Gandhiji’s) companions and followers in 
satyagraha came mainly from the so-called extremist section 
of the Congress who believed in a violent revolution. Many 
former terrorists joined his ranks. His army of satyagrahis was 
not recruited from the weak, the vacillating or the cowardly. 
During the last World War Gandhiji declared that the Polish 
resistance to Nazi Germany and the Chinese resistance to the 
Japanese aggression were almost non-violence. Why? Because 
the Poles and the Chinese did not tamely yield to tyranny but 
fought with whatever military equipment they had, which 
were meagre in comparison with those of the aggressors. If 
they had offered non-violent resistance it would have been the 
best in his opinion. But even violent resistance to tyranny is 
much superior to cowardice. ‘I do believe,’ said Gandhiji, ‘that 
where there is only a choice between cowardice and violence, 
I would advise violence’. In 1917, he asked all Indians who 
had no objection to the use of violence for settlement of inter- 
national problems to offer themselves as recruits for the army 
in defence of the British Empire, whose full citizen Indians 
aspired to be. He believed then that the sum total of the 
activities of the Britisher was for the good of India, and if 
Indians were not free, he fondly hoped they would be so 
before long. All this goes to prove that Gandhiji did not con- 
sider violence but cowardly submission to tyranny through fear 
to be the worst enemy of mankind. I have an idea that he 
felt more pity for the coward than for his oppressor as he 
held that the coward by his unresisting submission created the 
tyrant. He, therefore, wanted the victims of tyranny to so 
resist it that the tyrant would find tyranny costly and not a 
comfortable game. 


Towards Non-violence 


Gandhiji’s philosophy of non-violence, unlike that of some 
religious sects ån India and the West, was graded. The lowest 
in the scale was the man who was full of fear and was cowardly 
and who did not bestir himself in any way to resist tyranny. 
Such a one encouraged tyranny to function. Higher than this 
came the violent resister. The third was the physically non- 
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violent resister. He resisted non-violently out of necessity 
because he could not organise violent resistance. That to a 
very great extent is true of those who broke the law and offered 
civil disobedience to the foreign authority in the Indian 
national movement. They followed Gandhiji because he 
organised physical non-violence, as in an industrial strike, and 
made it effective. Gandhiji preferred even this non-violence to 
the violence of the soldier, because while the physically non- 
violent resister shows at least as much courage and bravery as 
the soldier, humanity is saved from the mass cruelty and 
carnage of war, with its moral degradation. However, the 
physically non-violent resister, though brave like the soldier, 
is yet not without fear. i 

It is through Gandhiji that I first learnt that a brave man 
may yet not be without fear. I myself belonged originally to 
the class of violent revolutionaries. For my country, I hope, 
I was prepared to go to the gallows; but brave as I was, I 
was afraid of the police and the C.I.D. I always looked, be- 
hind to see if anybody was following me or listening to what 
I was saying about the Government. I did not want to be 
arrested. I was afraid to go to jail. I was suffering from a fear 
complex. When I came in contact with Gandhiji my bravery 
did not desert me but what I gained was fearlessness. I can- 
not say that I am altogether fearless, because I do not possess 
complete control over myself. Physical non-violence is not 
enough. The highest form of non-violence is the non-violence 
of the strong, of one who has made it the law of his life. He 
is non-violent in thought, word and deed. Such a one has 
shed all fear. His is the purest form of non-violence. 

When I joined Gandhiji, I did not believe in non-violence. 
I was then a college teacher of history and all the heroes of 
history were men of blood and iron. At that time Gandhiji 
thought, as I have said, that the sum total of the English- 
man’s activities in India was beneficial to this country. I con- 
sidered that the sum total of the Englishman’s work in India 
was not only not good but positively harmful to India. Gandhiji 
then had more leisure than he ever had afterwards. I had 
very long and intimate talks with him. I am sure no one 
irritated him more than I. He was a man who trusted people, 
and he thought I was needlessly suspicious of the intentions 
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of the British Government. I told him that he was ignorant 
of history and that the Englishmen were great hypocrites and 
that though he in his simplicity and trustfulness did not under- 
stand them, one day he would understand the ‘perfidious 
Albion’. In return he told me, ‘You do not understand non- 
violence but one day you will understand.’ And a day came 
when I understood non-violence and he understood that the 
British were not here for the good of India. In fact he went 
further and called the British Government Satanic. 


Fearless Must Stand Alone 


I was not converted easily and yet I joined him. I joined him 
not because he was non-violent but because I found him 
fearless. On the very first day I arrived at Santiniketan to 
see him, in December 1914, I was convinced of this. He was 
a barrister but was most unlike any barrister I had seen. Indian 
barristers in those days copied the Englishman in everything, 
in manners, in food, speech, etc. When they talked of England, 
some of them referred to it as ‘home’. This particular barris- 
ter’s dress was unconventional; even for an educated Indian 
his dress was so. Everything about him, his food, his beha- 
viour, his thoughts and ideas were unusual for a member of 
his class. He walked bare-foot. People laughed at him. But he 
was unaffected. He was unconventional. In this land of senti- 
mentalists, to call Gandhiji shameless is like committing sacri- 
-lege. I shall, therefore, say that Gandhiji did not care what 
others thought or said about him, if he was convinced that 
a course of action was right. If he took up a cause he would 
act fearlessly without caring for the consequences to himself 
or to others who voluntarily joined him. If need be, he could 
stand alone against the whole world. 

Again and again I saw that whenever he was obliged by 
his convictions to stand alone, he did so. One significant 
example of this was at the time of the “Quit India’ movement 
of 1942. The British Government was fully mobilised for 
resistance to Germany and Japan. They had the men, the 
money and the materials. They had powerful allies. Yet 
Gandhiji wanted the country to accept the challenge of this 
government at that critical hour for the British. This action 
was likely to be misunderstood by America and China who 
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were known to have great sympathy with our cause. But 
Gandhiji thought that if the country did not resist then, India 
would surrender to the Japanese aggressors without striking a 
single blow for its freedom, as was the case with Malaya, 
_ Burma etc. Only a free India could resist the Japanese inva- 
sion, whether violently or non-violently. He, therefore, felt 
that if India did not strike a blow for its freedom then, the 
independence movement would be dead for a long time to 
come. The majority of members of the Working Committee 
of the Congress were hesitant; they were afraid, if of nothing 
else, of world opinion, if action was taken at that time. World 
opinion, which then was in favour of Indian freedom, would 
veer round, as it actually did in favour of British imperialism. 
Gandhiji, however, was adamant. He told the Working 
‘Committee that if the Congress was not willing, he 
on his own responsibility would start the movement of 
resistance. 

I was, in the days of political depression in 1914, in search 
of a transparently sincere and fearless person like Gandhiji 
who would lead the national movement. Therefore, I did 
not mind what his views about the use of violence in the 
noble cause of national freedom were. After years, by a long 
and slow process I became intellectually converted to non- 
violence. Emotionally I am not yet converted, for it requires 
a great deal of discipline to be able to act non-violently at 
critical moments or when one is taken off one’s guard. Let 
me cite an interesting anecdote to illustrate my point. In 
Calcutta, at a meeting of the élite of the city, a question was 
put to me, ‘If you were going with your sister and if a ruffian 
tried to molest her what would you do?’ (I believe such silly 
questions are asked of all those who believe in non-violence, 
as if on our answer to such questions depends the whole philo- 
sophy of non-violence.) My answer was, ‘Before my brain 
begins to think, my foot will begin to act.’ I was told that 
this would be violence. I said, ‘No, it would only be the re- 
flex action of a healthy person who has not made non-vio- 
lence the law of his life and yet who is not a céward.? I am 
afraid I am very much in the same position even today; 
though my foot may be kept under proper control, my tongue, 
I am afraid, often cannot be. 
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Non-violence—Way of Life 

I have said before that a physically non-violent person who 
resists tyranny is at least as brave as the violent soldier. But 
socially, the former’s action is superior. This superiority was 
made evident in the Indian revolution. No revolution for 
national independence has been less destructive of life and 
property, none has generated less hatred than the Indian 
struggle for independence. The two peoples who otherwise 
should have remained enemies have parted as friends. 

Another thing that I would like to emphasise is that Gandhi- 
ji’s non-violence was not the non-violence of the saint or the 
mystic. The mystic throws the burden of judgement on God 
and along with it the responsibility of righting wrongs. He 
says, ‘Judgement belongs to God for He alone knows the 
hearts of men.’ The mystic, therefore, offers no resistance to’ 
evil. By resistance I mean physical or external resistance. The 
mystic’s resistance is psychological. Christ says, ‘Resist not 
evil.’ Evidently he was thinking of physical resistance. As for 
psychological and moral resistance to evil, his whole life was 
that. Sometimes, however, a little physical reaction to evil was 
not wanting in him as when he overturned the tables of the 
money-changers in God’s house and used for them and the 
Pharisees strong and choice epithets. Often the mystic seems 
to encourage the evil-doer, in the belief that such encourage- 
ment will have a psychological reaction for the good. Christ 
says, ‘If anybody smite thee on the right cheek, give him thy 
left also; if anybody ask ye to walk one mile, walk ye twain 
with him.’ That this type of non-violence does work for moral 
conversion is testified by the biographies of saints and sages 
of all religions. Being encouraged, instead of resisted, rebuked, 
thwarted or punished, the evil-doer is ov. 
He is thrown back on himself and begins t 
His memory is strengthened and so is his 
he turns over a new leaf. 

Gandhiji’s non-violent resistance, at its highest, is both 
psychological and sociological. Group action is chiefl 
In social life one cannot avoid giving due consideration to 
external action. Society has no criterion by which to judge 
motives and intentions except through their external mani- 
festations in action. Social action manifests and works through 
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external rules and laws as also through rewards, punishments 
and resistance. Heretofore, punishment and resistance have 
been of a violent nature. Gandhiji, in accordance with ad- 
vanced and up-to-date methods in social psychology, did not 
believe in violent punishment, which is a form of reprisal. He, 
therefore, where external action had to be taken, advocated 
non-violent methods of resistance mistakenly called coercion. 
But the motive is never coercion. The technique is so to use 
external non-violent measures as to make indulgence in evil 
difficult, painful and not worth while. 

In this external group non-violence, something of the keen- 
ness and quality of the purely psychological or mystic non- 
violence is lost but that loss is compensated for by the range 
and extent of the non-violence practised. While psychological 
non-violence can be practised by the select and the spiritual 
élite, external non-violence can be practised under proper 
organisation and leadership by average men and women? It 
also creates habits of non-violence which in course of time 
may develop into permanent attitudes. Even today, most of 
the non-violence in society is of this nature. Generations of 
people have not earned their livelihood or settled their dis- 
putes except through means that are externally non-violent. 
They have formed thereby habits which descend from father 
to son. To this are added the upbringing and education of the 
child. The result is that a respectable number of people in 
modern society will not, under ordinary temptations, indulge 
in physical violence. And in thus refraining from violence 
they will neither think of social obloquy nor of the police nor 
the magistracy. 

This is as in spiritual training. The prophet preaches inner 
and psychological prayer. He says, ‘While ye pray, stand not 
at the street corners so that ye be seen of men.’ Again, ‘When 
ye fast show not by your depressed countenance that ye are 
fasting; neither mumble your prayers nor count your beads 
nor put on a holy mark on the forehead.’ Yet Christ says that 
they who do these things ‘have their reward’ also. The reward 
is the forming of desirable habits, which in time may ripen 
into attitudes of civilised social conduct. In the case of some 
who joined Gandhiji for mere external non-violence, it has 
come to pass that their constant and intelligent practice of 
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non-violence has induced in them an inner faith and belief in 
non-violence. We find this phenomenon in war, too. The 
soldier who is not brave to begin with, may, in course of time, 
by merely obeying orders and acting in conformity with them, 
comes to acquire physical bravery. Gandhiji, therefore, did 
not reject mere external action and conformity, though he 
always laid stress on the genuine stuff which was non-violence 
in thought, word and deed—in short, the non-violent way of 
life. 

If then, non-violence is a way of life, it must regulate all 
the activities of the individual—personal and social and profes- 
sional. As a matter of fact, moral life is not possible unless the 
fundamentals of morality guide and inform all our activities. 
Eastern philosophy recognises this demand made upon man 
by morality and spirituality. For instance, if a man has to be 
‘a Brahmachari, he has not only to eschew mere physical sexual 
coutact but has to regulate the whole of his life from that 
point of view. Elaborate rules and regulations are laid down 
for a Brahmachari about what he shall eat, what he shall 
drink, what he shall see and what he shall read; everything is 
done with a view to the goal of the Brahmachari. Gandhiji 
held that he who adopts non-violence as the way of life will 
likewise have to regulate his whole life, individual and social, 
in conformity with that goal. 

Gandhiji’s non-violence was not, therefore, mere pacifism 
and hatred of war. According to him, genuine pacifism should 
follow from a non-violent life lived in a social order free from 
exploitation and violence. Gandhiji considered all economic 

_exploitation as violence. The non-violent man in the life must 
eschew all such exploitation. To do this, he must give up not 
only such professions as involve exploitation but, as far as 
possible, the use of articles that are not produced through ex- 
ploitation of man by man. He must also advocate and work 
for a social order based upon economic non-exploitation. I am 
afraid, pacifism in the West is conceived merely in terms of 
opposition to armed international conflicts or war. It is not 
conceived in terms of life as a whole. So as lon 
systems are conceived in terms of power-politics, and central- 
ised, bureaucratic and totalitarian rule, and economic systems 
of production, distribution and exchange of material goods 


g as political 
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are conceived in terms of profits and operated through huge 
centralised and mechanised mills and factories and organisa- 
tions, and as long as man’s material wants are allowed and 
encouraged to increase beyond the reasonable limits necessary 
for a good life, non-violence cannot become a way of life. 
Average men and women under such circumstances cannot be 
non-violent in thought, word and deed. If an individual covets 
another’s goods, if he wants exclusive possession and enjoy- 
ment of material goods which are denied to his neighbour, if 
he fails to understand that his commerce with society must be 
an equitable exchange of services and goods, he cannot destroy 
the psychological bases in which violence is firmly rooted. 
Violence has both psychological and sociological causes. It 
can, therefore, be eliminated only when the individual, in his 
life, and society, in its external arrangements, are free from 
injustice, inequity and inequality. This means that we must 
recognise the unity of life before we can make a moral pripciple 
like non-violence the law of life. 

War is not an isolated phenomenon. It is intimately con- 
nected with our individual and social life. We cannot stop its 
recurrence if we leave its psychological and sociological causes 
untouched. Peace in the world can only be the ripe fruit of 
our ideas, beliefs and modes of thought and action. If there is 
no proper integration and harmony in our lives, external 
institutions like the League of Nations or the United Nations 
Organisation alone cannot bring about peace. If the right 
understanding and the right will are not there or if the social 
organisation is not built upon equality and justice, the mere 
external organisation for peace can achieve only what is 
called a ‘balance of power’. A balance of power produces an 
unstable and temporary equilibrium liable to be upset at any 
time by a shift in the circumstances. External machinery for 
peace can succeed only when it is organised in response to a 
psychological and social will to peace. 


e 


Constructive Programme 
Gandhiji’s comprehensive constructive programme was de- 
signed to reform the individual and, on the basis of the re- 
formed individual, to build a non-violent social order. Both 
the individual and the social process were to go on side by 
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side and help each other. As Gandhiji’s fight against foreign 
dominion was non-violent, the constructive programme was 
also used as a training for that fight. That it could be so used 
was an added advantage. It must, however, be remembered 
that there was nothing new in this programme. Many of its 
items are found in the programmes of various Indian reformers 
before Gandhiji. Removal of untouchability dates from the 
time of the Buddha. It finds a place in the programme of 
reformist sects like the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj 
that grew up in modern times. Revival of cottage and village 
industry was advocated by political and economic reformers 
even before the birth of the Congress. Basic education is as 
old as human society. In the West, the system has been advo- 
cated as natural and scientific by educational reformers from 
Rousseau in the eighteenth century to Dewey in the twentieth. 
Gandhiji’s originality was like that of Shakespeare, most of 
whose plots were borrowed. But his genius put life into them 
and made them the things of beauty that they are. It was 
Gandhiji’s genius that collected and coordinated all the old 
items of social reform and made of them a scheme for the 
establishment of national freedom and a new social order. Nay, 
by making the various schemes of social reform part of a 
revolutionary movement, he made them all revolutionary. 
Even his prayer meeting he revolutionised. His discourses 
therein were concerned not only with the moral reformation 
of the individual but with questions of current politics 
and economics. Through them he informed the public about 
the whisperings in high circles, whether in the Government 
or the Congress. Some of his important plans were un- 
folded in these meetings. Through them he advised both 
the Government and the people. If he wanted the removal 
of controls he discussed it in his prayer meetings. If he wanted 
to draw the attention of the people to communal troubles 
and their remedy, he brought up the subject in his prayer 
mectings. By making people chant ‘Ramnam’, he taught them 
to keep time and otherwise behave in a disciplined manner. 
When he visited a new place, the congregation knew neither 
how to observe silence nor to chant ‘Ramnam? in chorus, 
After a couple of days’ drill under Gandhiji’s guidance they 
learnt how to remain silent during prayer time and chant 
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‘Ramnam’ in harmonious unison, with the result that even 
those who had come to scoff remained to pray. Personally, I 
do not believe in congregational prayers. Therefore, at first I 
avoided the prayer meetings. But what was the use? Next 
day I had to look for the discourse Gandhiji had given in the 
morning paper because for aught one knew he might have 
made an important announcement on some national problem 
or its solution. 

Sometimes Gandhiji would do what to others appeared as 
the wasting of many precious moments of his busy time to 
teach the inmates of the Ashram how to clean utensils or 
latrines properly. No activity, however seemingly trivial, but 
he linked it with the Swaraj of his conception. It was just as 
with the mystic or the Bhakta whose whole life is consecrated 
to the Lord and for whom every action is a sacrament. There 
is a story in our scriptures about the sage Narada, who was in 
the habit of visiting the Lord every day. One day he found 

- the Lord with a sour face, sitting gloomy and unresponsive. 
Narada asked the Lord what was the matter. He replied, 
‘Having slapped me on your way here, you ask me the reason 
for my anger.’ Narada protested that he had done nothing 
of the sort. He had only slapped a woman who had insulted 
the Lord, inasmuch as she, while throwing her sweepings out- 
side her house, had said: ‘An offering unto the Lord’. The Lord 
replied, ‘Don’t you realise that whatever she does is a sacra- 
mental act? Don’t you remember that when you gave her the 
slap she again said, “I dedicate this, too, unto the Lord!” ? How 
could I refuse to accept such an offering rendered in utter 
forgetfulness of the self?” It is in that spirit that Gandhiji 
linked the whole of his constructive programme to his revolu- 
tionary idea of establishing a new social order. If the cons- 
tructive programme had not been so linked to the revolu- 
tionary movement it would have been merely missionary work 
about which there is no hurry and it could be called, as it 
has been in derision by its detractors, ‘old dames’ work’. 


Sense of Urgency 

Another thing that Gandhiji did was that he brought a 
sense of urgency in all he did. Without this sense of urgency 
nothing great can be accomplished. In 1921, he told us that 
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Swaraj was possible within a year. It appeared so absurd. But 
it created unusual enthusiasm and a great sense of urgency. 
In 1930 he said that he would not return to his Ashram unless 
he had won Swaraj. In 1942, even as the situation was more 
critical and dangerous, his sense of urgency was greater and 
the slogan given to the nation was, ‘Do or Die’. A sense of 
urgency of this kind has marked the lives and work of all 
great leaders and prophets. Christ believed and made his 
followers believe that ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’. 
The first Christians worked in the fervent belief that it was 
round the corner. It has not yet come! But it is this belief that 
has made Christianity one of the great religions of the world. 
The reformer knows that time matures and ripens things. But 
he also knows that time kills too. It is the great destroyer. 
Gandhiji knew that if he did not put an immediate stop to 
the material, cultural and moral degradation of the nation, 
consequent upon a century-and-half of foreign domination, 
the nation would be destroyed. He was therefore in a hurry. 
His concentration on his objective was feverishly intense. It 
was like the concentration, as Shri Ramakrishna ‘has said, of 
the ‘thief who is separated by a thin wall from a heap of gold 
that he covets. He (Gandhiji) wanted to get the Kingdom of 
Swaraj as it were by storm. Unless this sense of urgency guides 
and influences the activities of the pacifists they will fail in 
their attempt to put an end to war. Already the nations are 
talking about, and preparing for, a third world war. Unless 
the reformers are quick about their business, the world will 
be overwhelmed by the forces of evil. 


Will and Determination 


But nothing much can be done on mere sentiment. Gandhiji 
was not sentimental. Perhaps I shall again shock my listeners 
when I say that in a sense he was cruel, I know of occasions 
when he would not have cared if rivers of blood had been shed 
for a cause he considered right and just, provided it was the 
blood of willing victims. In 1942, he knew that much inno- 
cent blood would flow, as the British who were fighting for 
their very national existence, were like infuriated elephants. 
Yet before these infuriated animals, who had lost all control 
over themselves through fear, he did not hesitate to throw 
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innocent men and women. On one occasion when a compa- 
nion of his had a slight bullet wound, he wired to him saying 
that he would have congratulated him if the bullet had gone 
through his heart in the service of the nation. On another 
occasion when I pointed out to him the failing health of a 
companion to whom, at his instance, strenuous duties involv- 
ing hard work and worry were being assigned, and told him 
that he was thereby endangering his life, Gandhiji’s reply was, 
‘What does it matter if he dies working for a good cause?” 
If then, hardness of heart is opposed to sentimentalism, 
Gandhiji was hardhearted. A real reformer has to be so. Much 
of the pacifism that we hear of is mere sentimentality. It is 
the shrinking of the nerves at the sight of cruelty and blood. 
In Gandhiji there was no such sentimental shrinking of the 
nerves at the sight of blood. He knew life was hard, arduous, 
and even cruel. He wanted to mitigate its hardship and 
cruelty by looking calmly and unflinchingly at its cruel and 
ugly visage. One cannot be squeamish, if one has to under- 
take the task of drain-cleaning. And Gandhiji’s whole active 
life was a prophylactic against the stinking scum that Indian 
society had accumulated round itself through the ages. 
He, therefore, needed strong nerves, which undoubtedly 
he had. 

Gandhiji, believing as he did in the moral law, was sure 
that nothing great could be accomplished unless men and 
women were prepared to suffer, prepared for martyrdom. He 
who has unswerving faith in the Moral Law cannot avoid 
this. Martyrdom does not consist merely in the last supreme 
act of giving one’s life for a good cause. He who wants to act 
morally has to undergo martyrdom at every step. He has to 
suffer pain and humiliation. The way to worldly success is not 
always the moral way. Often, from the point of view of mate- 
rial results in the present or any foreseeable future, moral 
conduct yields scant dividends. The justification for moral 
conduct is an indomitable faith in the moral law, the faith 
that whatever be the results, one must follow the light vouch- 
safed to one. Morality is its own reward and its own justi- 
fication. Gandhiji, therefore, said that he who had faith in 
nce must have faith in God. He has given us a 
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variety of conceptions about God. Sometimes he conceived of 
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Him as a person when he repeated ‘Ramnam’. But he also 
warned us against thinking that the Rama he worshipped was 
the son of Dasaratha, the husband of Sita or the fighter 
against Ravana. Rama was the Eternal in his breast and in 
every human breast and who pervaded the universe. Some- 
times he talked of Him as a principle when he said, God is 
the moral law, or when he said, Truth is God. Gandhiji 
made no distinction, when he talked of God, between person- 
ality, super-personality or principle and the Law that governs 
the universe. 


International Conflicts and Non-violence 


Some pacifists have asked what would have been Gandhiji’s 
conduct in the particular situation that confronts them today. 
I must remind them that, however extensive his canvas, 
Gandhiji did not attempt to solve all problems. His applica- 
tion cf non-violence was confined to the national struggle of 
an overwhelming majority against an insignificant minority, 
whose tyranny and existence depended upon the willing or 
forced cooperation of the majority. He also showed the way 
by which injustice and falsehood could be resisted by indi- 
vidual martyrdom. But life continuously throws up situations 
which no teacher or prophet can anticipate. In such situations 
one cannot profitably quote his example. Much less can one 
mechanically follow him because the situation appears similar 
to one in which Gandhiji functioned. Even in his own various 
Satyagraha campaigns against British domination, Gandhiji 
scarcely repeated himself. It was always something new that 
he devised in the light of his principles. In 1942, he said every 
Congressman was to be a law unto himself, provided he never 
lost sight of truth and non-violence, the two basic principles 
of satyagraha. We can, therefore, only work in his spirit of 
truth and non-violence and his utter faith in and devotion to 
one master—the Moral Law. We may not also forget that 
Gandhiji was a genius. As such he was greater than the rules 
he laid down. That does not mean that he did not work in 
conformity with his principles. It only means that while 
principles are abstract and work logically, a living personality, 
specially a genius, is self-regulative. In him principles are no 
more abstract. He puts life into them and makes them dynamic. 
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His seeming deviations from the norm are to fulfil the law 
more comprehensively, not in letter but in spirit. It is useless 
to try mechanically to follow such a living spirit. We can only 
work in his light and in his spirit. 


XVII 


DECENTRALISED ECONOMY 
[June-July 1950] 


I vo not know how far our leaders in the Government realise 
that their utterances, wherever made, affect the life of the 
nation. Sometimes a stray phrase in their speech, intentionally 
or unintentionally spoken, affects the money market and with 
it the pockets of thousands of people for better or worse. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that they make their 
speeches after due deliberation. But if they do so they will 
have to content themselves with fewer speeches than before 
independence, when the burden and responsibility of the 
governance of the country did not rest on their shoulders. 
Recently, in a speech at Ernakulam the Prime Minister 
made a survey of the situation in the country. Sri Nehru in 
his speech talked of many things but I shall confine myself to 
what he said about khadi. In his reference to khadi he said, 
‘The economics of this may not be adequate and we may have 
to solve the economic problem separately. But he (Gandhiji) 
wanted us to take this undertaking. The undertaking was for 
the building up of a free India. He wanted us all to take part 
in the enterprise for the mighty cause.... So he put the 
question of khadi or his constructive programme as a whole 
to the people not only as something that did good to the 
people but also as something which gave some work—whether 
this is good economics or not—to every individual and (made) 
every individual feel and realise that he is also a partner of 
the great enterprise.’ z 
$ These remarks of the Prime Minister tend to create an 
impression that he is doubtful about the economics of khadi. 
Now, it is Permissible for any individual not to subscribe to 
the economics of khadi. It is even permissible for politicians to 
change and revise their opinions about economics or any 
other matter, after mature experience in office. But it is 
hardly desirable for the Head of the Government to create, 
without due consideration and caution, doubts in the public 
mind about an activity in which lakhs of people are engaged 
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and to which some very good public workers have dedicated 
their lives. If the economics of khadi is not adequate and if 
we may have to solve the economic problem separately, it is 
better for the Government to go into the whole question and 
advise the nation accordingly. Before they do so, any stray 
remark, creating doubts in the public mind, about an activity 
which the Father of the Nation introduced after much consi- 
deration and which he stuck to in spite of long and heated 
discussions about its economic value and validity, is not 
justified. 

To argue that khadi has no economic value is to say that 
it is economic waste. It then means exploiting the poor peasant 
as well as those who are engaged in organising the khadi 
work and the consumer. Some of the organisers of khadi will 
be useful in the political field, where we have no over-abun- 
dance of workers with organising capacity. Khadi organisers 
are today working against heavy odds. Yet they carry on with 
a great tenacity of purpose. If khadi has no economic value 
or validity, this perseverance could be transferred and utilised 
in other fields of national reconstruction in accordance with 
the ideas of our rulers who are also our topmost leaders in the 
Congress. ` 

However, let us analyse the economics of khadi and the 
charkha a little. Before we do so we must have some clear idea 
of what we mean by economics. Do we believe with an earlier 
school of British economists that it is an activity that can be 
isolated in theory and practice from other social activities? 
Has it merely to do with the production, distribution, exchange 
and consumption of goods? Do we believe thát there are uni- 
versal, inexorable economic laws, as there are in the physical 
sciences? Do we believe in the reality of the ‘economic man’ 
who knows his economic interests and invariably puts them 
above every other interest or consideration? Unless we give 
some relevant answers to these questions we cannot even 
approximately define the term economics. 

Today nobody believes that economics refers to an activity, 
which in theory and much less in practice, can bt isolated from 
politics, national and international, from sociology and above 
all, from moral values. Again, it is absurd to think that eco- 
nomics has merely to do with the production, distribution, 
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exchange and consumption of material goods. These processes 
are all human processes and affect the lives of men and women 
and their ideas and activities in the social, political and moral 
fields. Nor are economic laws as universal in their application 
as the laws of heat, light and electricity, etc. They are modi- 
fied, and often deliberately, in the case of each organised 
group or nation, by the peculiarity of the whole pattern of 
its life. There are, therefore, no iron laws in economics. Except 
some political Rip Van Winkles, nobody today believes in the 
‘economic man’. The ‘economic man’ is as much an economic 
myth as the belief of the primitives in ghosts and spirits, of 
whom they were frightened out of their wits. Today nobody 
buys in the cheapest and sells in the dearest market, not even 
the Indian Government, though it may apply such an absurd 
principle in the matter or khadi and village industry. If we 
are allowed to purchase, say, sugar, in the cheapest market, 
we would not be obliged to pay for it fancy prices. We would 
buy it in the open world-market for one-third its present 
price. This is true of many commodities that we use every 
day. I am sure that as soon as Japanese cloth comes into the 
Indian market we shall get cloth much cheaper than today. 
But I am as sure, as in the case of sugar, that our Govern- 
ment will oblige us to purchase in the dearer home market. 
Recently we have begun manufacturing cycles in India. It has 
become now impossible for an Indian to purchase cheaper 
and, in some cases, more durable foreign cycles. 

The fact is that today there is no universal science of 
economics. All effective economics are national. The Manches- 
ter School with its iron laws believed that economics was a 
single world-wide activity and therefore free trade was scienti- 
fic and desirable. One of our great patriots, Sri Watcha, for 
years the General Secretary of the Congress, continued to 
believe in it, up to his dying day, when faith in free trade 
had disappeared everywhere, in the mutual commerce among 
nations. But every nation purchases from abroad only what it 
cannot do without and at prices mutually agreed upon. Some 
kind of balance is kept up, or the weakest nations go to the 
wall. Why? Because no Government can today afford to iso- 
late economic activity from the rest of its life. If this view is 
accepted, it is not so much material goods as human life that 
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is the ruling consideration; nay, not so much the life of indi- 
viduals as the life, prosperity and power of a nation. 


Economic Swadeshi 
Every nation, unless obliged by unavoidable circumstances, 
would like to make its economy as self-sufficient as possible. 
By an unwritten convention the powerful nations of Europe 
and America practise economic Swadeshi more rigorously than 
we Indians did, even when we were struggling for our political 
and economic freedom from foreign yoke. It is difficult to get 
in the U.S.A. British goods; it is as difficult to get American 
goods in England. I was told by friends who motored from 
the States to see the Niagara Falls that their chauffeur advised 
them not to take their lunch in Canada but to return and 
have it in the States. When the party insisted, he was obliged 
to take his lunch on foreign soil but he would not purchase 
his cigar there. He waited till he reached his homeland to 
purchase it and enjoy his smoke. This is by no means an ex- 
treme example. The British are today manufacturing much 
but the Britisher cannot buy some British made consumer goods 
or gets them at much higher prices than are charged from 
the foreigner. An Englishman, if he wants a motor car, will 
get it after a year’s waiting. But a foreigner will get the neces- 
sary permit in a couple of days. There are any number of 
cars for export from Britain but their purchase by Britishers 
is strictly regulated. British cigarettes sell in India about 40 
per cent cheaper. In most of the politically vigilant countries, 
it is more or less like that. Russia has altogether stopped the 
import of consumer goods. j 

Why does this happen in a country that had been schooled 
in free trade? Why do people no more purchase in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest, and why are people prohibited 
by their governments from indulging in such psychologically 
natural, and, from the point of view of personal economy, 
correct conduct? Because groups and nations want first and 
foremost to socialise their citizens to the particular pattern of 
life they approve. Production, distribution, exchange and con- 
sumption of goods affect people’s politics and their social and 
moral outlook. Economic activities are no longer considered 
narrowly economic. The Manchester School considered eco- 
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nomic activities as being solely concerned with material goods 
and the result was prosperity for a few and ignorance, poverty, 
disease, starvation, slums conditions and slow death for the 
many. In the international field the so-called free trade and 
laissez-faire advocated by economically advanced countries 
created the capitalist-national state and the empire, leading 
to global wars and to the dictatorships of the right and the 
left. 

The Communists, as a reaction to the capitalist ideas, advo- 
cate their own brand of universal economics. They hold that 
groups and nations are not divided by religion, race, nation- 
ality, geography, language, culture and. civilisation but en- 
tirely by economic modes of production into two international 
classes at war with each other, the capitalists and the prole- 
tariat. However, soon enough Russia recognised the folly of 
such oversimplification and corrected her economic theory 
and practice to square with her imperialist ambitions, as even 
capitalist democracies had to re-orient their economic theories 
and make them consistent with greater social justice, economic 
equality and national solidarity. Today there are no universal 
iron laws of economics. The so-called economic ‘laws’ today 
may be changed out of shape and recognition by political, 
moral, ideological and sociological considerations. There is no 
open market. There is no free competition. In short, there 
is no more an animal known as the ‘economic man’ in the 
human zoo. 

When, therefore, a politician says that a particular scheme 
of social reconstruction is not in consonance with the laws of 
economics, he must tell his audience what he means by the 
term ‘economics’. Otherwise, in the language of Stuart Chase, 
he is using words without their referents and they are so 
much ‘blub, blub, blub’. 

The charkha and khadi were conceived by Gandhiji in terms 
of an economics that was not divorced from human considera- 
tions of politics, sociology and morals. They were devised in 
terms of a jew democratic and egalitarian social order. A 
predominantly decentralised industry was designed to be the 
characteristic feature of the economy of a new social order for 
India. Either you accept this or reject it. Divorced from such 
a conception of the life of the nation, the charkha and khadi 
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have no value. Once this divorce is admitted, all other values 
woven round the central conception will disappear one by 
one, if they have not done so already. 

Today what are facts? Those of us whose way of life for 
decades under Gandhiji’s leadership was far from ornate, have 
made their lives complex, costly and luxurious. We may wear 
khadi but the rest of our lives and our modes of thought are 
divorced from it. Even the khadi we wear is of a variety that 
in the non-machine age would have been worn by Lucknow 
and Dacca nawabs. (The fine Dacca fabrics once produced in 
India have not been excelled by machine-made equivalents.) 
If in our private lives some of us retain the simplicity we had 
adopted under Gandhiji’s lead, in our public life we are far 
from simple. Costly and elaborate pomp and show characterise ' 
all our official functions. The charkha is no more on our flag. 
It need not be made of khadi. Rather most of our flags, espe- 
cially those decorating Government Houses and buildings, are 
made of mill cloth. o 


Badge of Political Respectability 

It is pertinent, then, to ask why we wear khadi. Before Swaraj 
and even today, the socialists and some of the communists 
wore and wear khadi. They do it even as some of our leaders 
used the traditional dhoti, because that was a convenient way 
of approaching the masses. Such an approach is no more 
necessary for our leaders and so they have changed the dhoti 
for the churidar pajama or trousers. The Socialists wear khadi, 
even though they do not believe in its comprehensive eco- 
nomics, because it makes them politically respectable. Most of 
us today wear khadi for the same reason. This raises doubts in 
the minds of khadi workers. They ask, are they to produce 
‘uneconomic’ khadi simply to help public leaders and workers, 
whether inside or outside the Government, to look politically 
respectable? Further they ask, shall they supply ‘white caps’ 
to the black-marketeers, who would put on the angel’s garb 
to conceal their Satanic activities? Or shall they decorate the 
gamblers in the share-markets? These are pertinent questions. 
Our leaders must reply to them. It is no good allowing hundreds 
of earnest and efficient workers to waste their time, energy, 
skill and patriotism on a cause which is no longer national 
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and which only served our purpose (whatever it was) when 
we were down and out! 

What, then, about the other cottage or decentralised indus- 
tries, which alone can solve the problem of our colossal un- 
employment and semi-employment and which can give us 
production without much technical skill, acquired through 
years of education and apprenticeship, and which does not 
use any great amount of national capital and which, above 
all, utilises the spare hours of the agriculturist without up- 
rooting him from his soil? Cottage and village industry can- 
not prosper merely by supplying fancy goods to decorate 
urban drawing rooms of the rich here or in foreign countries. 
This market is always limited and fitful. Fashions change 
quickly in artistic goods and when such goods are produced 
en masse they lose their artistic appeal. Decentralised industry 
can prosper only when it supplies the common man’s every- 
day needs. It is also then that decentralised industry will help 
in regional self-sufficiency in the essentials of life and help to 
invigorate local self-government, wherein alone can the 
nation get the necessary training for democracy. 


Dangers of Over-centralisation 


We do not hold with the Communists that modes of production 
of material goods are the sole determining factors that pro- 
duce a given type of culture. We, nevertheless, hold that they 
(modes of production) are powerful factors in our political, 
social and moral life. Today some of the best thinkers in the 
world hold that the over-centralisation that characterises eco- 
nomic and political activity now, makes the world so complex 
that the common man fails to understand the forces that are 
working in his life and society. We must, in some way, so 
simplify life that a man of average intelligence and education 
can understand it. This can be done only by a large measure 
of decentralisation of the economic life. This will, also, simplify 
a large section of our political life. The common man can 
then take some enlightened interest in the affairs of a semi- 
independent unit of local self-government. 

Such ideas are not characteristic only of Gandhiji’s thought. 
Some very great and scientific thinkers today hold the same 
view. The mathematician and social-philosopher Bertrand 
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Russell cannot be accused of being a reactionary. Yet in his 
Authority and the Individual, deploring the decline of the Scottish 
hand-woven tweed industry, he says: ‘First there is the loss 
of one more local and traditional skill which has brought to 
those who exercise it the joy of craftsmanship and the way of 
life which though hard gives pride and self-respect and the 
joy of achievement, through ingenuity and effort, in circum- 
stances of difficulty and risk. Secondly, there is diminution in 
the intrinsic excellence of the product, both aesthetic and 
utilitarian. Thirdly, the murder of a local industry aggravates 
the tendency to uncontrollable growth of cities, which we 
are attempting in our national planning to avoid. The inde- 
pendent weaver becomes a unit in a vast, hideous and un- 
healthy human ant-hill. Their economic security is no longer 
dependent on their own skill and upon the forces of nature, it 
is lost in the few large organisations in which if one fails all 
fail and the cause of failure cannot be understood.’ Further, 
Russell says, ‘Two factors make this process—a microcosm of 
the Industrial Revolution—inexcusable at this date. On the 
one hand, unlike the early industrialists, who could not see the 
consequences of their own acts, we know the resultant evils 
all too well. On the other hand, these evils are no longer 
necessary for the increase of production, or for the raising of 
the material standards of living of the worker. Electricity and 
motor-transport have made small units of industry not only 
economically permissible but even desirable. . .. 

‘In those parts of the world in which industrialism is still 
young, the possibility of avoiding the horrors we have experi- 
enced still exists. India, for example, is traditionally a land of 
village communities. It would be a tragedy if this traditional 
way of life with all its evils were to be suddenly and violently 
exchanged for the greater evils of urban industrialism, as they 
would apply to people whose standard of living is already 
pitifully low. Gandhiji, realising these dangers, attempted to 
put the clock back by reviving hand-loom weaving through- 
out the continent. He was half right but it is folly to reject 
the advantages that science gives us; instead they should be 
seized with eagerness and applied to increase material wealth 
and, at the same time, to preserve those simple privileges of 
pure air, of status in a small community, of pride in respon- 
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sibility and work well done, which are rarely possible for the 
worker in a large industrial town. The rivers of the Himalayas 
should provide all the hydro-electric power that is needed for 
the gradual mechanisation of the village industries of India 
and for immeasurable improvement of physical well-being, 
without either the obvious disaster of industrial slump or the 
more subtle loss and degradation which results when age-old 
traditions are too rudely broken.’ 

I make no apology for quoting this long passage from Ber- 
trand Russell. Our intellectuals, though in some respects stuck- 
up, are not in many ways a proud people. A word from the 
West is more convincing than a volume of native wisdom. 
Russell, with more justification than our own intellectuals, can 
be excused if he thinks Gandhiji’s scheme of village industry 
was an attempt ‘to put back the hand of the clock’ and there- 
fore only ‘half right’. He did not know that Gandhiji had no 
objection to the use of mechanical power in cottage industry 
by an equitable distribution of electricity from. ‘the rivers of 
the Himalayas’. 


Not Too Late 


If those in power in India, who learnt many things from 
Gandhiji and who even today swear by his name, believed in 
his comprehensive economics, which today is the only pos- 
sible and right economies, and did not talk lightly of khadi, 
we could yet save it. This is the one industry which after 
agriculture supplies a universal primary need. India has a 
traditional skill in it. It is its most ancient industry. It was 
revived by Gandhiji under very difficult and adverse circum- 
stances. Many great patriots gave to it their devoted service. 
Gandhiji considered it the sun around which his whole fabric 
of constructive programme was woven. Before our leaders 
abandon it, let them try to improve the charkha and sce that 
its output is increased. There is a great possibility in that 
direction. If need be, let a spinning machine be devised which 
can be worked at home by electric power. The yield of yarn 
can by these means be increased. By a similar process the 
loom can be made to increase its output. I believe if we lightly 
abandon khadi, which was dear to Gandhiji and occupied a 
central place in his scheme of constructive work, we may not 
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be able to put life in the movement for the revival of cottage 
and village industry, which is one of the avowed objects even 
of our Government. 

Tf we fail in this, we shall fail in decentralising political 
power. The only way of changing formal democracy into real 
and effective democracy is to have a measure of devolution 
of power. About this Bertrand Russell says: ‘Broadly speaking, 
we have two main purposes of social activities. On the one 
hand, security and justice require centralised Government 
control, which must extend to the creation of the world govern- 
ment, if it is to be effective. Progress on the other hand re- 
quires the utmost scope for personal initiative as is compatible 
with social order. The method of securing as much as possible 
of both these aims is devolution. The world government must 
leave national governments free in everything not involved in 
the prevention of war; national governments, in their turn, 
must leave as much scope as possible to local authorities.’ 

Decentralisation in industry and devolution of power in 
politics are the only means by which humanity can hope to 
establish a social order based upon equality and justice and 
free from economic and political exploitation. Will our rulers 
of today have the necessary vision and the will to work for 
such a new order? If they fail in this, they will at best succeed 
in producing a formal democracy which today cannot stand 
the onslaughts of the dictatorship of the Right or the Left. 
This, I believe, is true not only of India but of the whole 
democratic world. 


XVIII 
WAS GANDHI A REVIVALIST? 
[February—July 1951] 


Marxian Revolution 


Tue gravest charge levelled by modern intellectuals and by 
socio-political thinkers against Gandhiji’s philosophy is that it 
is not progressive. This charge, once familiar, still persists. It 
is expressed in various ways. In the ’thirties in India, many 
young patriots in the Congress were attracted by Marxian 
thought. It presented the. student with a mass of old and con- 
temporary political, economic and social facts true of a limited 
period of European development. The propositions it enun- 
ciated were systematically and logically arranged and argued. 
Marxism claimed to be scientific and the claim was generally 
accepted. That in Marxian thought the premises were often 
partial, both in terms of time and space, that some relevant 
facts were over-emphasised and others ignored or not given 
their due importance, had not yet become quite clear, That 
even keen political thinkers and intellectuals should have 
failed to detect gaps in facts and logic is a phenomenon not 
rare in history. Only after the theory of the ‘Social Contract? 
was almost universally accepted, did doubts creep into the 
minds of some investigators about its validity. So also the 
proposition that ‘all men are born free and equal’ was not 
doubted for a long time. In economics, notions like that of 
the ‘economic man’ or that ‘gold is wealth’ yet obstruct clear 
thinking. Such partial theories gain currency because parti- 
cular movements supposed to be based on them seem to 
succeed for the time being. 

In the ’thirties, Marxian thought was considered factual 
and logical in all its manifold details. If there were doubting 
voices they were stigmatised as those of the selfish, whose vested 
interests were threatened, or of conservatives and reactionaries 
not concerned with scientific and objective thinking and con- 
duct based on it. Historical circumstances, as usual, lent 
support to Marxian theory. Some of the predictions made by 
Marx came true. Those that did not come true were treated 
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as they are in astrological predictions. They were merely 
ignored and not mentioned. Also, it was held that the pheno- 
menal success of the Russian revolution was due to its adherence 
to Marxian thought and technique. The success of the vari- 
ous five-year, plans was likewise regarded as evidence of the 
scientific character of Marxism. As if this were not enough, 
even the Fascist and Nazi ideologies in the beginning swore 
by ‘socialism’. Their initial success was believed to be due to 
this. Nothing succeeds like success. It is the most powerful 
argument in favour of a creed or theory. Christianity succeeded 
in Europe. It could not have if any of its doctrines were 
wrong or half-true! Islam, in half a century, created an 
empire as big as that of Rome. Therefore its tenets must be 
true and true for all people and for all times. Industrialism 
based upon centralised production succeeded in Europe and 
America; therefore its philosophy of the economic man and 
laissez-faire must be scientific. Similar success was, in the 
immediate term, available to Marxian thought. A 
Marxism was based upon the idea of universal class con- 
flict that transcends all racial, religious, cultural and national 
boundaries. ‘The working classes have no country’; ‘they have 
only their chains to lose.’ The theory of revolution in one 
country had not yet developed. Bolshevism, though from the 
beginning patriotic within Russian borders, condemned patriot- 
ism as a bourgeois virtue and as reactionary. It was held that 
the idea of the national state was inextricably bound up with 
capitalism. Even democracy was capitalistic. This was perhaps 
partially true of modern European nations. But the national 
state and democracy can flourish and have in the past flou- 
rished outside capitalism. This, however, was not thought of 


at the time. 


Semantic Confusion 

The Indian National Congress was national and democratic. 
The egalitarian trend given to it by Gandhiji was not yet in 
any degree pronounced. True, Gandhi did talk in terms of 
r. But it appeared that he talked in moral terms of 
tice and equality and not in terms of the exploiter 
loited or of hatred and war between the two 
He rather talked in terms of the trusteeship 
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of the rich and the powerful. The universal and revolutionary 
implications of his philosophy of truth and non-violence, as 
applied to politics, were not yet a significant note in his 
writings and speeches, which dealt more with the actual needs 
of the Indian situation as it developed from time to time than 
with propounding, explaining or elaborating a revolutionary, 
egalitarian or international socio-political theory. 

Marxism was a well-organised theory logically argued and 
copiously documented. It was monolithic. There was no room 
for nuances, shades and varieties of experience. It gave rise 
to new orthodoxies. Like all fanatical creeds, it believed in 
‘all or nothing’. It held that ‘those who are not with us are 
against us’. Those who do not believe in materialism, in 
dialectical change, whatever that may mean, in class war, in 
the inevitability of bloody revolution, in a classless society and 
the Utopia of perpetual peace and prosperity thereafter, were 
not scientific in their approach. They did not see the inevi- 
table goal towards which universal history was rushing. They 
were, therefore, reactionary. If they were reactionary, they 
must be capitalists and exploiters. If most of them did not 
run mills, factories, warehouses and had no bank balances, 
they were the conscious or the unconscious (there was no dis- 
tinction between the two) friends and supporters of the capi- 
talist order. If they happened to be intellectuals, scientists or 
even artists and did not use their talents for propaganda 
purposes in favour of communism and against capitalism, they 
were not ‘progressive’. All men and classes were divided into 
two contradictory and contesting classes, even as they are by 
fanatical creeds, into the eternally saved and the eternally 
damned. 

The Indian National Congress, being a national, demo- 
cratic organisation and not believing in the inevitability of 
class war and bloody revolution, was a capitalist organisation. 
As such, whatever its professions and in spite of appearances 
to the contrary, it must be the friend of the capitalists and the 
imperialists. It was, therefore, a reactionary body. Gandhiji, 
the leader of this organisation, was himself a member of the 
bourgeois class. In spite of his bare body and his loin cloth, 
he was the friend of the capitalists with some of whom, as 
individuals, he had cordial and friendly relations. He was also 
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the friend of the foreign imperialists, though apparently 
opposed to them! To prove all this, learned theses were 
written by young men, who had joined the Indian Socialist 
Party (in those days in India there was not the present-day 
distinction between the socialists and the communists; the 
two terms were interchangeable) to prove their scientific pro- 
positions. These scientific theses were privately discussed, ap- 
proved and circulated. The whole performance was a jugglery 
in words. There was no factual substance in the propositions 
discussed and proved or disproved. The Indian capitalists, in 
spite of these well-argued theses, refused to recognise Gandhiji 
and the Congress as their friends; much less did the foreign 
rulers realise that Gandhiji was their supporter in disguise. 
One may, in an intellectual thesis, ignore facts and yet build 
up a logical argument but one cannot by these tricks convince 
people or keep them under a spell for long, except those who 
by their faith and fanaticism are already converted. À 

However, the high priests and interpreters of Marxism in 
Russia, soon changed their position. They enunciated that 
national liberation movements in colonial countries were also 
revolutionary and as such must be supported and fostered. 
This thesis again changed during the last war, when the Indian 
liberation movement was condemned because the communists 
the world over thought it would endanger the success of the 
Allies, including Russia, in the war. Yet, it is the habit of 
fanatic creeds never to admit change in basic dogmas. What 
changes is the interpretation. Inasmuch as Gandhiji was not 
a Marxist or a reactionary, some place must be found for 
him in Marxian and scientific classification. So he was a 
‘revivalist’. The charkha and the handloom—were they not 
revivalist? Did not cottage industry hark back to old scarcity 
economy? Further, Gandhiji talked of village panchayats and 
not of revolutionary local soviets! He concentrated attention 
on the village and not on the city proleatriat. He believed 
not in increasing wants but in self-denial and sanyama. He 
spoke in terms of the poverty of the masses ir India and not 
their exploitation. He believed in the trusteeship of the rich. 
No doubt he was a good man, but a social ‘revivalist. 

Yet, events proved that this revivalist was the greatest revo- 


lutionary in the socio-political upheaval in modern India. In 
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1942, he went much further than any radical or leftist was 
prepared to go. He took tremendous risks. This revolutionary 
character of Gandhiji was fully recognised by the socialists 
only after the attainment of independence. 

Facts must change thought and theory. But the original 
Marxian thought cannot be changed or challenged by fact, 
for it was factual! Gandhiji, with his belief in truth and non- 
violence, cannot be a scientific socialist. Science does not 
believe in ethical values. If Gandhiji is not a scientific socialist, 
he cannot be a revolutionary. How then are his ideas and 
personality to be classified? Some appropriate phrase must be 
found. The new phrase is that he wants a return to the ‘tradi- 
tional patterns of life’. In Russia we hear that Gandhiji is 
today officially styled as a Utopian revolutionary. Formerly, 
Utopians were never considered as revolutionaries. But cate- 
gories keep changing! This is the progressive communist and 
socialist view of Gandhiji’s personality. The three ways of 
describing him as ‘reactionary’, ‘revivalist’, or as an advocate 
of the ‘traditional patterns of life’, are in substance the same, 
although different in their comparative emphasis and dis- 
approbation. Leaving aside the terms used and the implied 


disapprobation, let us see if Gandhiji and his philosophy are 
adequately described by these terms. 


Revolution and Reaction 


Before we do this, we might discuss another type to which 
these bear some resemblance, the conservative. The conser- 
vative believes in the fundamentals of the existing order. He is 
not averse to change provided it is slow and imperceptible. If 
he is born under a monarchy, he does not want any change, 
though he may not be averse to its being just and humane; 
if born under a democracy he wants its liberal forms to be 
maintained. He may, if forced by circumstances, consent to 
some reform. What, however, he utterly abhors is a sudden or 
violent revolutionary change. For him, ‘freedom must broaden 
from precedent’ to precedent’. He does not necessarily eschew 
the idea of progress or believe in a return to the past. The 
past as such for the conservative is not the Arcadian or the 
Golden Age, Satya Yuga. It may be good or bad, but he wants 
to live in peace in the present and is satisfied with things as 
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they are, regulated by well-recognised and established custom 
and convention. He is par excellence the gentleman. 

The revivalist, unlike the conservative, is not content with 
the present. He wistfully looks to the past and wants to revive 
its imaginary glories. Generally, he is against revolutionary 
change. But under certain circumstances, he may advocate it. 
For him the Golden Age was in the past. If things and condi- 
tions are not as they ought to be, it is because men and societies 
have abandoned past values and forms. The revivalist and he 
who wants a return to the ‘traditional patterns of life’ are 
more or less the same. If there is a difference, it is one of 
emphasis. The revivalist is more emphatic and he takes his 
inspiration from a more distant past. The man who advocates 
a return to the traditional, appeals to the past, not so very 
distant. 

What then is a reactionary? He is a conservative gone 
fanatical because of opposition from progressive forces. He is 
an advocate of the status quo, but he wants to retain power to 
safeguard some vested sectional interest. If threatened by 
change, he would advocate the use of violence to maintain the 
status quo. Faced by a revolutionary situation he turns into a 
counter-revolutionary. He lives in the present and does not 
seek his inspiration from a glorious past. He refuses to look to 
the future. He believes that things can be stabilised in their 
present form by the display and use of force, violence and 
suppression. Under an autocracy, he wants further to con- 
centrate and accentuate power and privilege. In a democracy, 
he wants at most its forms to be kept. He is thus its greatest 


danger and enemy. 


Pragmatic Approach 

Let us see if Gandhiji’s personality and his thought and philo- 
sophy square with any of the types we have described above. 
Gandhiji began his socio-political work in South Africa. There 
he responded to the situation. This did not require of him 
any philosophical or ideological diagnosis ofsthe situation 
there. It was a situation that needed a practical solution. The 
Indians in South Africa suffered then, as now, from various 
handicaps that crippled their life. Though born and brought 
up in the land, they had no citizenship rights. Gandhiji 
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tackled the causes of their immediate grievances and fought 
against such measures as were designed to make their hard 
lot still harder. He did not tackle the whole question of their 
inferior status as a race. 

Having finished in South Africa the civil suit for which he 
had been called from India, he, on the eve of his departure, 
was attending a farewell party organised in his honour by 
his client. It was by sheer accident that at the party the atten- 
tion of those assembled was drawn to a notice in the press 
about a Bill, then before the Legislature, which sought ‘to 
deprive the Indians of their right to elect members to the 
Natal Legislative Assembly’. Gandhiji was ignorant of this. As 
he was leaving in a day or two he contented himself with 
suggesting that the educated among the Indians should orga- 
nise an agitation against the proposed Bill. He was told that 
this was not possible as most of the educated Indians were 
Christians, under the control of the white clergy, who in turn 
were influenced by the Government. It was impressed upon 
Gandhiji that if any effective protest or agitation was to be 
organised, he must cancel his passage and remain for a while 
with his countrymen in South Africa. Strangely enough, he 
consented. This was in the year 1894. But then, so many 
problems connected with the disabilities of Indians came up 
for consideration one after another that he had to remain in 
South Africa with a couple of breaks for full twenty-one years. 

It was during this time that he developed his new technique 
of political agitation and fight. He did not start with any 
preconceived theory. Even his two cardinal principles of truth 
and non-violence as applied to group life were developed in 
the South African struggle. They were for him, to begin with, 
principles of personal ethics. He had no notion how they 
would work in the economic and political fields. To a certain 
extent he had practised the virtue of truth in a profession 
(lawyer’s) which, like commerce and politics, puts, even at its 
best, a very great strain on that moral virtue. As for non- 
violence, all that he had yet done was to manifest it in his 
diet. He was a vegetarian by heredity and then by choice. 
And in those late-Victorian days, every gentleman was non- 
violent, as in the Middle Ages every gentleman must bear 
arms! Moreover, an officer of law could not but be non-violent. 
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Traditionally, too, as a bania and belonging to the Vaishnav- 
ite sect of Hinduism, he was non-violent. So the question of 
personal non-violence, as in the case of millions of Hindus, 
was not a great difficulty with him. But in a political agita- 
tion and struggle, the problem of violence immediately con- 
fronts the reformer working for justice and the rights of the 
oppressed and the suppressed. With this is intimately con- 
nected the problem of truth. Traditionally, a believer in non- 
violence and truth in private life need not possess these virtues 
in his group and political dealings. This is witnessed every 
day in the case of statesmen, politicians and diplomats. Their 
advocacy of violence and their untruthful conduct is not only 
tolerated but, when successful, applauded. This is the tradi- 
tional and current political morality. The distinction between 
personal and political morality has received due recognition 
even from great reformers and prophets, who practised and 
preached truth and non-violence to individuals, as a way of 
spiritual life and salvation. It has always been held that the 
way of truth and non-violence is the superior way; but in 
that case the pilgrim-to-heaven need not undertake such 
mundane activities as involve violence and diplomacy. He 
should abandon all such pursuits and follow the Light. 

If during the struggle which Gandhiji initiated and guided 
in South Africa, he discovered that truth and non-violence 
were better and more efficacious weapons to fight political 
injustice and inequity and to right wrongs, it was not as a 
conservative who wanted to follow the conventional modes of 
thought and action; nor, in so acting and advising others to 
act, did he call people to the ‘traditional patterns of life’. He 
did not want to stop the hands of the clock, much less to 
turn them back. The creed of truth and non-violence in 
politics was neither a reactionary nor a revivalist philosophy. 
Tt was something new and revolutionary in human history. Qf 
course there are examples in the past of non-violent resistance 
to tyranny, of turning the other cheek and non-resistance to 
evil, in the life of saints and sages. But there are few instances 
in history of non-violence and truth being employed in the 
political field to right group wrongs. If there are, they are 
rare and confined to very small groups. They had no appre- 
ciable influence in history. Here then was a new philosophy 
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not only for private and individual conduct, but also for 
group conduct and group relations. It wanted to change 
basic values in group and inter-group dealings. 


Gandhi—A Utopian 


In South Africa Gandhiji wrote a book called Hind Swaraj. It 
contains in the barest outline his socio-political thought. It is 
written in the form of a dialogue. It lacks system and logical 
form. How is this book to be styled? It can only be described 
as a sketchy Utopia. Utopias are accounts not of any Golden 
Age in the past but of the millennium to come in the future. 
Utopias may borrow something from the past. But that is not 
of their essence. They are in part fanciful, in part idealistic 
accounts of what society ought to be and can possibly be 
through the effort of man who can mould, though to a limited 
extent, his collective destiny. Generally, Utopias look before 
and not behind. However, they do not hark back to the past, 
back to the Golden Age. They also do not believe in the status 
quo. They believe in advancement. Their authors are philoso- 
phers, litterateurs or social and political reformers. Utopias 
have generally been confined to the realm of thought and 
fancy. No efforts are made by their authors to work for their 
realisation. Yet sometimes the authors of a Utopia or their 
followers may be practical reformers who try to put their 
ideas about the future into practice and mould society by a 
kind of social engineering. 

The earliest known Utopia in European history is Plato’s 
‘Republic’, When Plato tried his hand at actual reform in a 
city-state, he modified his theories. In the ‘Laws’ we are 
presented with a more practical and workable plan for socio- 
political reform.: In the beginning of the modern times, Moore 
wrote his Utopia. But no effort was made to put it into practice. 
In recent times some of H. G. Wells’s books paint Utopian 
pictures of future society imagined by a literary writer and 
social reformer. Karl Marx’s projection in the future of a 
classless egalitarian society to be brought about ‘by violent 
revolution is a Utopia, whatever its advocates may say about 
its realistic and scientific character. At least its aims of perpe- 
tual peace and unending plenty and progress and the fading 
away of the state are Utopian. Students of social science would 
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consider the communist’s dream in that light. However, after 
the pattern described by Marx, the Bolsheviks in Russia have 
to their credit a good deal of social engineering, through their 
various five-year plans. These have now amply demonstrated, 
except to the fanatical, that Marxist aims are as Utopian in 
character as any other more frankly so. It is, however, not the 
fault of the Bolsheviks that in spite of their social engineering 
the original Marxist Utopia has not been realised. They pro- 
vide, though, a direction for collective effort. Gandhiji’s Hind 
Swaraj is frankly Utopian. He considered it so. But it provided 
him with a direction for social engineering and some planning. 
Is this rough plan for a future society conservative? The 
answer to this will depend upon a detailed study of its many 
facets. No plan of social reconstruction can be entirely reyo- 
lutionary, even as no revolutionary can be a radical in all 
matters. He can be revolutionary only in some singificant as- 
pects of life. We shall, therefore, discuss here only the salient 
features of Gandhiji’s thought and plans and see if they’ are 
revivalist or revolutionary. 


The Old and the New 

We have already said that non-violence and truth applied in 
the political field are revolutionary in conception. But we are 
told that truth and non-violence are nothing new. But because 
they are old, they do not cease to be revolutionary. Prince 
Kropotkin has described the two influences that made possible 
the French Revolution. One, ‘the current of ideas’ concerning 
socio-political re-organisation. And two, ‘the current of action’, 
that rose in pursuance of righting political wrongs and remov- 
ing existing injustice and tyranny and effecting re-organisa- 
tion. The Russian Revolution likewise was due to the combi- 
nation of these two: Marxian philosophy and the Bolshevik 
action in pursuance of righting wrongs and removing existing 
injustice and tyranny and establishing a new order. These 
two principles are present even in the formation of a new 
religion or a new dispensation. There is a current of new 
action devised in the light of the new principles held and 
preached by the prophet or the reformer. These two principles 
are present in what Gandhiji proposed and put in practice 
himself and asked his companions and comrades to follow in 
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thought and action. There is nothing of the conservative and 
the revivalist in Gandhiji’s make-up or philosophy. To style 
him as a reactionary is an act of supreme blindness, due 
either to infantile thought or to unthinking fanaticism. 

Non-violence and truth as applied to politics and group 
life is something new and untried in history. At least so far 
as Gandhiji is concerned he was not conscious of following a 
model from history. If anything, Gandhi was deficient in 
the knowledge of history. He rarely quoted historical examples, 
parallels or precedents. Maybe, because there are few histori- 
cal examples to support his revolutionary principles and 
actions. He knew of none to which he could direct attention. 
It is rather afterwards that some writers, anxious to illustrate, 
support or explain his arguments and experiences, have tried 
to find suitable historical parallels. Besides, Gandhiji believed 
that world history was a book which was far from finished 
and of which only a few chapters had so far been written. It 
was always possible to write a new page, with new Knowledge 
and experience. In fact, human history is always making new 
experiments and formulating new theories, based upon fresh 
experience. Gandhiji evolved his philosophy through experi- 
ments and experience. Of course after a while, just like other 
intuitive and gifted explorers in the realm of truth, he evolved 
a rough theory which was borne out by his experiments 
and experience. We may not, therefore, describe his new 
theories, experiments and experience by old stereotyped 
expressions. 

Gandhiji does work. in conformity with certain basic prin- 
ciples of social and moral conduct which are as old as the 
hills. But they are being re-stated and extended for his revolu- 
tionary purposes. There is something about these basic prin- 
ciples which is ever new, fresh and dynamic. For instance 
when the Mosaic law said, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth’, it was thinking in terms of the practical application 
of the law of non-violence and mercy in a society where the 
current practzce perhaps was taking human life in revenge 
for an eye or a tooth. When Christ, however, restated’ the 
same law he improved upon its Mosaic form and told his 
followers to return good for evil. He was thus extending the 
law of mercy and non-violence. It was, therefore, in this as 
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in so many other aspects of his teachings that he said that he 
had come ‘to fulfil the law, and not to destroy it’. When 
Mohammed limited polygamy to four wives he was enunciat- 
ing the law of sex continence in a society that indulged in 
promiscuity. Today, a reformer would fulfil the same law by 
extending its scope by advocating monogamy. 

If a principle is basic, it is capable of great and revolu- 
tionary extension. When an old law is restated in higher 
terms, its application is being extended to break and cover 
new ground. It is being fulfilled in higher terms. When slavery 
was the social norm, justice and mercy required that the 
slave be given humane treatment. This same law of justice 
and mercy requires today that the institution of slavery be 
abolished from social life. Slavery, therefore, under the present 
altered circumstances will be abhorrent as reactionary to an 
awakened social conscience. It appears as a form of unmiti- 
gated tyranny and barbarism. Again, when in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries the liberals were insisting upon free- 
dom of contract they were enunciating a principle of justice. 
But when socialists repudiate the sanctity of contracts as 
between the powerful and the helpless, between the exploiter 
and the exploited, they are enunciating the law of justice 
under changed circumstances and on a higher level of social 
conscience and consciousness. A principle may be old, but its 
application may be new and revolutionary, extending its 
scope and its significance. 

Even institutions and arrangements which may be static or 
conservative in one set of circumstances and for one purpose, 
may become revolutionary when they are used in other cir- 
cumstances and for other purposes. The ancient tribal life was 
communistic. So also were the societies introduced by reli- 
gious reformers and prophets. But these communistic societies 
did not perform the purpose of, nor were they deliberately 
introduced as, the pattern visualised by Marx and supposed 
to be in the course of realisation in the Russian society today. 
The present-day communism is under a diffetent setting and 
uses other than the old methods. The changes it has introduced 
and the methods it has employed to bring about change are 
called revolutionary. The new communism is called revolu- 
tionary by its advocates because it proposes to create a new 
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social order. By its opponents it is called reactionary because 
it is totalitarian and pays little regard to freedom. 


Revolution’s Creative Role 


It-must be clearly understood that any principle old or new, 
if it is to serve a revolutionary purpose, must be dynamic and 
creative. Truth and non-violence may be so practised as to 
create nothing new, to revolutionise nothing. In the past this 
has often happened. The advocates of the status quo have been 
good, pious and non-violent persons. But then, their goodness 
and virtue have been conventionalised and thereby made dull 
and lifeless. The orthodox Hindu, Buddhist, Christian or 
Muslim is not an anti-social individual but he merely follows 
the pattern of conduct prescribed by his religion mechanically 
and out of habit. He has forgotten the purpose for which the 
particular pattern of conduct he follows was prescribed. When 
Gandhiji practised and preached truth and non-violence it 
was not to maintain the status quo or to follow a conventional 
pattern of conduct but to create new values, eliminate foreign 
domination and build a new egalitarian social order, free 
from violence and exploitation. The removal of foreign domi- 
nation by itself would have been a revolutionary objective as 
recognised in history. 

It often happens that truth and non-violence characterise 
the conduct of persons who may be soft and timid and even 
cowardly and who would never oppose authority, however 
derived and however functioning. But Gandhiji’s truth and 
non-violence are for the courageous and the bold, for people 
who would risk their ease and comfort and take up the cross. 
For him the truthful and the non-violent have not only to be 
brave but fearless. The old virtues restated in new terms to 
solve new problems of social injustice can be exercised only 
by those who have learnt to live dangerously. That the timid, 
fearful and the selfish also should have taken shelter under 
Gandhiji’s dynamic non-violence is not to be wondered at. 
Every idea in its application undergoes transformation at the 
hands of those whose evolution has not fitted them to follow 
the ideal. That is the price that every reformer and prophet 
has to pay for placing before the people a new ideal and a 
new way of life. It is at the hands of the timid and the selfish, 
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who have not the strength of conviction of what they have 
theoretically accepted, that an ideal or a doctrine is perverted 
or loses its dynamic and revolutionary character. When this 
happens, it is time to change or restate the law in the light 
of the changed circumstances, lest, as the poet says, ‘one good 
custom should corrupt the world’. But every adjustment and 
restatement must be towards the fulfilment of an ideal mora- 
lity which can never be achieved in actual life, but which 
provides the direction for change and progress. 

I have said that truth and non-violence are basic 
principles of social and moral conduct. As such they are 
capable of indefinite extension. They can be extended to 
cover the finest shades of conduct of the most scrupulous 
individual or society. I have also pointed out that Gandhi 
used them for the purpose of regulating group conduct, a 
field to which they were rarely applied. Through them he 
wanted to progressively eliminate injustice, inequity, exploi- 
tation and violence and build an egalitarian social order.These 
basic principles, though old, were thus used for a revolutionary 
purpose. 

But in history even believers in non-violence and truth 
have not hesitated to use violent and untruthful means for 
the attainment of approved ends. Immoral means have been 
justified by the end in view. Zealots and fanatics of all creeds, 
—religious, social, economic and political,—have not hesitated 
in the past and do not hesitate today to use violence and 
falsehood to accomplish approved and desirable ends. To pro- 
pagate and extend a particular brand of religious doctrine, 
its votaries have not scrupled to torture, crucify and burn 
alive their neighbours with other ideas and practices. To save 
their souls from perdition, the bodies of the so-called heretics 
and unbelievers have been destroyed. Institutions like the 
Inquisition have been devised to see that the purity of a 
doctrine, based upon truth and non-violence, preached by the 
Founder of Christianity, remained untainted. The Hindus 
treated through the centuries and still treat.millions of their 
fellow human beings as untouchables to maintain race purity 
or the purity of their social order based upon caste. Even 
today proselytising religions resort to untruth and camouflage 
to increase the number of the faithful. Christian missionaries 
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often use social service and material rewards to induce the 
so-called heathens to accept Christianity. This is a subtle kind 
of violence, and it is untruthful inasmuch as the real motive 
and aim of the missionary is concealed from the ignorant 
non-Christian and some times even from himself. If in the past, 
immoral means have been used to establish a particular brand 
of religion, in modern times economic, political and social 
creeds use similar means in attempting to realise aims that are 
in themselves good and noble. 

For example, in the interest of what was called a scientific 
economic theory, namely, freedom of contract, politicians, 
economists and even reformers and humanitarians approved 
and tolerated long hours of work under unhygienic condi- 
tions, low wages and slum conditions of living for industrial 
workers. The very idea of educating the children of the work- 
ing class was considered an interference with the liberty of 
the parent. Recently, political and revolutionary ends such 
as the establishment of a just, non-exploiting, classless and 
peaceful society, has been sought to be brought about by the 
Bolsheviks through espionage, physical and psychological 
torture, concentration camps and liquidations of all sorts. 
Fascism and Nazism used the same methods for the establish- 
ment of national socialism based upon racial purity. But pure 
and entirely laudable ends, too, have been sought throughout 
history to be brought about by means that are of a diametri- 
cally opposite character, morally. 


Ends and Means 


This method of accomplishing moral ends by immoral means 
18 not only spiritually and morally bad but it is also un- 
scientific. People cannot be made to believe in a doctrine 
or dogma, be it religious, economic, political or racial, by 
force, violence and deceit. One cannot make one’s, neighbour 
love by destroying his hearth and home and killing his near 
and dear ones. This is a strange way to bring about peace 
and amity. The.very means used affect the end that is con- 
templated and in the event the end is accomplished, it is 
something very different from what was originally conceived. 
It is not only acts as ends that bear fruit but also acts as 
means. As a matter of fact, every act is in pursuance of an 
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end. The end is merely an automatic result of a series of 
acts performed as means. If the series of acts to bring about 
an end is bad and immoral, the actual end achieved will not 
be as originally desired by the authors. It will have greatly 
deviated from its course. We may not forget the law of karma. 
A good action creates a good karma and a bad action creates 
the contrary karma. If improper means or instruments are 
used, the results cannot be as contemplated or desired. The 
same is the case with the moral instruments used. This is 
not just a question of moral precept, but the inexorable logic 
of the whole matter. 

Sometimes it happens that even doubtful aims are trans- 
formed for the better when there is a determination to ` 
accomplish them through moral means. For instance, many 
patriots in India wanted to injure the British out of under- 
standable anger and hatred. But as their passions had to work 
under the moral restraints imposed by non-violence and 
truth, prescribed by Gandhiji and accepted by the nation, 
even anger and hatred changed their nature and purpose. 
These were progressively directed not against individual Eng- 
lishmen but against the system which made Englishmen in 
India cruel and brutal in their outlook and behaviour. The 
boycott of British cloth through anger and hatred, under the 
restrictions of truth and non-violence, transformed itself in 
the lives of many Congressmen into love of Swadeshi and 
khadi, and through it into an urge for the service of the 
poor. The character of many of those who participated in 
satyagraha, whatever their initial motives and ends, came to 
be transformed temporarily or permanently by the two moral 
means, truth and non-violence, under the restraints of which 
they had to act. Sometimes the use of moral means brings 
about the moral re-birth of individuals. 

The doctrine of moral means to accomplish desirable ends 
has been recognised as supreme by all such prophets and re- 
formers through the ages who did not put their faith in a 
creed or a dogma and who had no idea of converting people 
to an infallible creed but of elevating and ennobling the lives 
of individuals and communities. The contrary doctrine of 
means justifying ends, even when sanctioned by practice, has 
never been openly professed except by materialists and cynics. 
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In politics a complete disregard of the morality of means 
is associated with Machiavelli and has been in recent years 
adopted by totalitarian creeds of all sorts. The Bolsheviks 
make no secret of their admiration for the Italian writer. The 
doctrine, however, is destructive ultimately of all moral values 
by which humanity lives and functions. It produces a self- 
destructive dichotomy between means and ends whereby all 
trust and co-operation are made difficult, if not impossible. 
If every individual was free to adopt any means to accomplish 
his ends, no social life would be possible. This is what is 
actually happening in the relations of groups, especially 
national groups. All that is left is perpetual suspicion of one 
another and constant uncertainty and tension which disturb 
the peace-economy of all nations and ultimately break out in 
periodical global wars. Today all but the blind can see that 
if nations persist in regulating their conduct in conformity 
with a doctrine that utterly disregards the nature of the means 
used’ to accomplish desirable ends, civilisation will end and 
yield place to brutality and barbarism. 


New Values 


If, then, Gandhiji insists upon the scrupulous use of moral 
means for the guidance of group life and for the settlement of 
political and international disputes, he is enunciating a revo- 
lutionary principle. He is revolutionising politics, internal and 
international. In internal politics democrac 
extent accepted the use of a 
litical ends. 
the removal 
electoral me 
of democrac 


y has to a large 
I pproved means for achieving po- 
For instance, the sanctity of the ballot box and 
of an undesired government through peaceful 
ans instead of a violent revolution, are evidence 
y s recognition of the doctrine of purity of means. 
What democracy formally recognises, Gandhiji wants to be 
realised In spirit and extended to international politics. I 
believe this is more revolutionary than Marxism or com- 
mine or what is being done in Russia in their name. While 
me ae ve through mechanical and external means to 
out c. i hana 
a a as anged relations between individuals and groups 
andhiji uses both psychological ices to re- 
akon ological and external devices to 
volutionise human relations, Tt į lways 
5. It as, therefore, that he alwa 
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any external apparatus is devised and becomes. fruitful for 
better human relations. In the failure of the League of Nations 
and the none-too-hopeful prospect before the UNO, we see 
how mechanical and external means, when there is no change 
of outlook or of heart, are not likely to bring about world 
peace. First there must be the necessary goodwill in those 
who guide the destiny of nations and peoples before any ex- 
ternal means devised to keep international peace can succeed. 
The leaders in every country have, therefore, to understand 
the full implication of the moral law even in group life before 
there can be any hope for world peace. When Christ said 
‘Those who use the sword shall perish by the sword’, he 
was laying down a law true not-only in the case of individuals 
but also of groups. Only sometimes the mills of God grind 
slowly. 

Let us see if the technique of non-violent non-cooperation 
or civil disobedience is a return to any past pattern of poli- 
tical action. The technique is like that of any industrial strike. 
The industrial strike is non-cooperation designed to right 
economic wrongs by bringing the organised might of numbers 
t the use of economic power which capital, often sup- 
can command. Non-cooperation or 
satyagraha is a widespread strike bringing the organised pres- 
sure of numbers to redress political wrongs and injustice. 

The industrial strike, like satyagraha, if it is to succeed, must 
be non-violent. Every shrewd and experienced labour leader 
knows this, except when an industrial strike is engineered by 
a political party to disorganise the state. The only difference 
that Gandhiji makes is that while the technique of strike 
uses non-violence as an advantageous policy, non-cooperation, 
as he conceived it, goes further and makes this policy into a 
principle of life. However, so far as average men and women 
are concerned, Gandhiji was satisfied, if they participated in 
satyagraha and practised non-violence not as a creed, which 
regulated their whole life, but as the best, the speediest and 
the most advantageous policy. Even so, it must not be deviated 
from, so long as it is accepted. Unregulated and unauthorised 
change would create confusion in the ranks of satyagrahis, as 
it would do among those who are engaged in an industrial 


agains 
ported by the state, 


strike. 
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Though the strike in the industrial field is a century-old 
weapon, nobody can yet call it a traditional pattern of fight. 
It was and still continues to be a revolutionary way of tackling 
industrial disputes. Today it is even used to put political 
pressure on governments. It is direct action. Non-violent non- 
cooperation or satyagraha is likewise direct action and can be 
used for revolutionary purposes. It is in no sense the tradi- 
tional way. Rather, war to settle political disputes is the 
traditional and conservative way. Non-cooperation has rarely 
been tried in history for the settlement of political disputes. 

` Gandhiji conceived it as progressive. If the Government had 
not yielded to the legitimate demands of the people, non-co- 
operation would have extended to the civil and military 
services of the state. Today all over the world it is recognised 
that an all-out strike, that is, a general strike, is a revolutionary 
weapon. Even democratic governments take drastic measures 
against it. The democratic national government of India has 
putsthis activity, however non-violent, on a par with violent 
communist activity, if it involves what are called essential 
services, whatever these may mean, Today it is believed that 
a general strike or a strike in the essential services can paralyse 
any government, whatever its military resources. Military 
forces cannot function effectively or for long without the 
essential services. They must have the active or the passive 
support, however brought about, of the administrative and 


economic organisations of the country. If they non-cooperate, 
the military cannot function. In the highly organised society 
of today, a widespread strike can be more effective than an 
armed rising. It involves less sacrifice for the community; 
and would achieve the desired end without deflecting it from 
its original purpose. 


Non-cooperation also creates less hatred than a violent 
revolution, In war, the hatred created sometimes puts a wedge 
between nations that lasts for centuries. However, Gandhiji 
designed satyagraha to be even more revolutionary ‘than mere 


civil ‘disobedience, non-cooperation or a general strike, if it 
was undertaken in his Spirit, that is, if truth and non-violence 
were not accepted as merely advantageous and_ profitable 
policies but as the law of life. Gandhiji did not divide life into 
separate compartments, 


eg. social, political, economic, indi- 
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vidual, collective and so on. Truth and non-violence would 
succeed best when they are accepted not merely as good 
strategy but as the basic principle of life regulating all social 
relations, whether in the family, the market place or the state, 
whether in individual or group relations. If this is not done, 
then at critical moments when passions are roused non- 
violence may be abandoned and the revolutionary may take 
to violent, that is, to the traditional, ways of settling political 
and group conflicts. 

As soon as violence comes in, the action taken is not merely 
against a system but also against the individuals who run it. 
And in this it is not only the guilty who suffer but even the 
innocent, who are obliged to serve an existing social system 
not because they like it or are responsible for it, but because it 
is through serving that system that they can earn their liveli- 
hood. It is not every employee in a mill or factory who is 
responsible for the capitalist system or, for the matter of that, 
approves of it. He is caught in its meshes and is a cog in its 
wheel because he gets work and wages thereby. However, 
violence, once it has set in, makes no such fine distinction 
between a system and the individuals who work it or work 
under it. aie 

Communism recognises this distinction between the indi- 
vidual and the social system. Nay, it goes further and posits 
that the individual is the product of the social system; he is 
an ensemble of social relations. If individuals are to be 
reformed and changed, the communists believe the best way 
is to change the social system. This is their philosophy. But 
when it comes to practice—and because violence is used—it 
is not only the system that is attacked but all those who are 
Connected with it, whether they profit by it or are suffering 
under its handicaps. Further, they and those who advocate 
the system are hated and are held responsible for it, contrary 
to the basic principles of communist philosophy. Gandhiji 
Maintains the distinction between the system and the indi- 
viduals who work under its limitations, whether, they do it to 
their advantage or disadvantage. And he is helped in this 

Y his adherence to the two basic principles of his action, 
truth and non-violence. While action is directed to the destruc- 
ton of the evil system, the influence of these principles makes 
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it possible to make every allowance for individuals who are 
caught in its meshes. A 

Pleading guilty to the charge of sedition preferred against 
him at his trial in 1922, Gandhiji told the trying judge that 
if he felt like him (Gandhiji) that the system under which he 
was administering the law was wrong and injurious to India 
the only course left for him would be to resign his post. If, 
on the other hand, he felt that the system was right and just 
he should award him (Gandhiji) the highest punishment 
prescribed by the code. Gandhiji had no quarrel with the 
judge who was trying him under a system that he had accepted. 
Nor had he any with those who had earlier arrested him. 
If one has to destroy an iniquitous and cruel system, Gandhiji’s 
approach of separating the individual from the system is the 
only scientific approach to the problem and it can be consist- 
ently adhered to, in the nature of things, only by means 
that are honest and non-violent. 

Yet another advantage of non-violence is that it makes 
people not only brave but fearless. A violent soldier may be 
courageous and brave and yet he may have fear in his heart. 
But non-violence can only be exercised by the truly brave, 
who have cast off all fear. Absolute fearlessness is, like all 
other moral virtues, an ideal to be aspired to and worked 
for. It may not be fully realised on this earth. But it is more 
capable of fulfilment through non-violence than through 
violence. This is the experience of every violent revolutionary 
who has turned non-violent and withal has not given up the 
fight against tyranny and injustice. 

Viewed thus, the technique of satyagraha is even more 
fundamentally radical and revolutionary than a general strike. 
This further radicalisation is the direct result of non-violence 
practised not merely as policy but as a principle of life. 


Application 


In pursuance of his principles of truth and non-violence 
and the technique of satyagraha, Gandhiji organised and 
conducted political campaigns in South Africa and India 
with varying success, throughout his active life. The South 
African struggle succeeded in its limited and 


1 immediate 
objective. So also did the agrarian Struggles in 
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(Bihar), Khera, Borsad and Bardoli (Gujarat). The more 
comprehensive campaigns for Indian independence could not 
succeed at once. But they paved the way for the elimination 
of imperialism and establishment of independence. When 
however, independence came, it appeared as if the result 
was due more to international events and the situation created 
after World War II than the satyagraha struggle. But this is 
only a superficial view. Most independence movements, in 
different countries, succeeded not merely because of internal 
pressure but also because of the pressure of international 
events and situations. The independence of the Dutch from 
Spanish domination, of America from the British yoke and 
of Italy from Austrian imperialism, and the unification of 
many European countries, were due not merely to internal 
revolutionary struggles but also to international events and 
their pressure. Therefore to say that the success of the In- 
dependence movement in India was solely or even mainly 
caused by external events, created by war or on account’ of 
British liberalism and generosity, is only partially true. If 
the Indian revolutionary movement had not convinced the 
British that after the ‘Quit India’ struggle insurgent India 
could be held in chains only by martial law and terror, 
England, however exhausted by the War, would not have left 
India, even as she did not relinquish her stranglehold on some 
other colonial possessions scattered throughout the world. 

It often happens that local and temporary failures in a 
righteous cause only pave the way to final success. This is 
so even in struggles based on violence. No nation has ever 
marched to victory and freedom with the first onrush of its 
forces. It is after a series of failures that success has been 
achieved. But while the interval between the succeeding 
struggles and between these and the final success in the case 
of violent struggles is often of long duration, the Indian satya- 
graha campaigns succeeded cach other more eee and 
finally achieved their objective mm a comparatively short time. 

e reaction consequent on repres- 


This difference is due to th el e 
sion and defeat, on the morale of the people ın a non-violent 
and a violent struggle. In the case of non-violent struggles, 


the loss of morale is less and demoralisation does not last 
long. The non-violent satyagrahi regains his balance more 
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quickly and is soon ready for a fresh struggle. Those in autho- 
rity, when opposed by non-violent fighters, cannot use the 
extreme types of terrorist repression as they usually do against 
a violent movement. Also, non-violence leaves the general 
population comparatively untouched by repression. It is, 
threfore, always more inclined to sympathise and help. In a 
long-drawn revolutionary struggle, wise leadership takes care 
to see that revolutionary forces are so marshalled and guided 
that even retreat, if it must come, should be orderly and 
that a temporary reverse should not create complete demo- 
ralisation of the fighting forces and make future advance 
difficult. Gandhiji provided such wise leadership but he was 
greatly assisted in this by his technique of non-violence. 

If, then, Gandhiji employs and wants others to employ 
truth and non-violence and have scrupulous regard for the 
purity of the means used in the pursuit of political ends and 
for the regulation of group conduct, he uses these moral 
principles for purposes for which they have rarely been used 
before. Thus not only he introduces an intellectual and moral 
revolution in thought and values, but his new technique of 
satyagraha provides a revolutionary new weapon to fight 
injustice ‘and tyranny and establish a new social order based 


upon justice and fair play and free from exploitation, violence 
and war. 


Freedom and Reconstruction 


Even judged by results, what has been accomplished in 
India must be considered revolutionary. The country has 


been freed from the foreign yoke and has achieved democratic 
freedom with a republican form of Go 
turies of slavery, native and forci 
times, specially in an over- 


life. Gandhiji did co: 
to be built on the foundation 


Constructive Programm 
in this direction woul 
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more favourable circumtances by him and his companions, 
who would, after freedom was achieved, be in charge of 
the power and the resources of the new state. But unfor- 
tunately Gandhiji’s life was tragically cut short and the leader- 
ship after him had not his burning faith in his schemes of 
social reconstruction. They had more grandiose schemes of 
industrialising the country by means of big centralised and 
mechanised industry, after the Western fashion. They, there- 
fore, neglected the seemingly humbler tasks that Gandhiji 
had placed before the nation but which, under the circum- 
stances in which India was situated, would have, if accom- 
plished, proved more efficacious and fruitful in increasing 
production, in distributing the wealth, so created, more 
equitably, in decreasing unemployment and in gradually 
raising the standard of living. The political heirs of Gandhiji 
in pursuit of ‘their grandiose schemes have unconsciously 
destroyed the faith and enthusiasm he had created in the 
nation for his humble-looking but more practical progranime 
of national reconstruction. 

It must be said that their difficulties were great. War had 
undermined not only the integrity and efficiency of the services 
but also made the general population self-seeking and cynical. 
On top of it came the partition of the country. Gandhiji, 
up to his dying day, tried to keep in some check the communal 
fanaticism, hatred and violence let loose by the partition. In 
that effort he laid down his life. With him, it would appear, 
was lost the only hope of his schemes of reconstruction being 
put into effect. Since then there has been drift in the Congress 
organisation and the governments that function in its name. 
There is today an unbridgeable gulf between our professions 
and practice. We swear by Gandhiji on every conceivable 
occasion, but go our own way, that too without a will or a 
purpose, living: from day to day, patching up here and there 
and accumulating problems which the future will have to 
through an interval of confusion and chaos, 


face, mayb 
: heed in time. One only hopes that it is not too 


unless we take 


late already. gy ¥ 
-I have mentioned Bapu’s schemes of constructive reform 


and said that they formed part of the revolutionary struggle 
for independence. This co-ordination of the task of over- 
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throwing foreign domination with the reconstruction of the 
country on a more equitable basis is itself a new and revo- 
lutionary idea. Revolutionary movements in history had 
generally one aim—that of the removal of an existing tyranny. 
They concentrated all their attention on this supreme task. 
As a matter of fact, revolutionaries as a rule have very vague 
ideas about the future reconstruction of their country or 
society. Even so, future reconstruction is designed to be under- 
taken after the capture of power. Those who in England 
beheaded Charles I, had no clear idea of how they were going 
to reconstruct the country’s economy. The Founding Fathers 
in America had no definite idea of the future set-up of their 
country after the elimination of British domination. With all 
their views about equality and the rights of man, they could 
not think in terms of the emancipation of Negroes or racial 
equality. Rather in place of the English, they wanted their 
own élite to wield political power and keep the rest of the 
social system as it was. The French Revolution was a burst- 
up. The successive revolutionary leaders in France had each 
one his own idea of reconstruction. But their plans could 
have been executed only after there had been consolidation 
of power. 

The Communist Party in Russia wanted a clean slate. 
They, therefore, naturally smashed almost everything. 
Marxism as a root-and-branch revolutionary movement can 
have only theoretical programmes for the future set-up, to be 
achieved after the capture of power. Revolutions in the past 
have always worked for the destruction of existing authority, 
native or foreign. Therefore, invariably they were followed 
by a period, long or short, according to circumstances, of 
confusion. This has inevitably led to dictatorship, till there 
is readjustment brought about by a fresh revolution or by 
peaceful evolution. 

Gandhiji, side by side with his non-violent re 


: 1 D volutionary 
action against foreign rule, 


i placed before the country schemes 
of reconstruction through his Constructive Programme. These 


were co-ordinated with the freedom movement. Nay, cons- 
tructive work was considered by him as the training ground 
for revolutionary political action. Of course, what he could 
do under foreign domination was but to make a beginning. 
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But his pioneer effort could be greatly and rapidly extended 
with the control of state power, machinery and resources. 
Now that political freedom has been achieved, the question 
may be asked whether Gandhiji’s former efforts have actually 
been extended, modified or abandoned. But that question 
we are not discussing at the moment. The question we have 
to investigate in the present context is whether the idea of 
correlating the construction of a new social order with the 
destruction of an old one is a new and revolutionary idea. 
To this the answer can only be in the affirmative. Such 
correlation was made possible by Gandhiji’s technique of 
non-violence. In modern times, all social reconstruction has 
come to centre upon economics. Want and poverty are nothing 
new in the world. “The poor are with us always.’ But while 
poverty formerly was considered inevitable in the scheme of 
things as ordained by God, in modern times it is no more 
thought so. Nor is it any longer believed that though the 
earthly kingdom may belong to the rich and the powerful, 
the poor, too, have their reward in the Kingdom of the here- 
after, since ‘it is more difficult for the rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven than for the camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle’. Misery and poverty were therefore in earlier 
times patiently borne. There was not much rivalry, jealousy 
or heart-burning. Society was regulated by well-recognised 
and generally accepted custom and status. . 

In modern times all this has changed. It is now believed 
that poverty is neither inevitable nor ordained and that the 
fruits of labour can be indefinitely increased and equitably 
distributed through appropriate human organisation and the 
application of science and technology. Yet, in the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution, the conditions of life for the 
poor in the city slums, instead of improving, deteriorated. 
When, however, through the trade union movement and the 
` interference of the democratic state, some of the fruits of 
increased production reached the masses, the latter had 
learnt to view economic conditions in comparative terms and 
the age of contentment was gone for ever. Though their 
condition and standard of living improved the expectations 
of the masses and their demands increased with advancing 
opportunities. The result today is that what has been gained 


13 
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in the direction of the satisfaction of material wants is lost 
in the matter of patience and quiet contentment. 


Economic Reconstruction 


To come back to the point that in the modern world the 
shift of the emphasis has been to economics. In the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution it was believed that an average 
individual always sought his economic advantage to the exclu- 
sion of every other consideration—religious, moral, intellec- 
tual, national and that there was such an animal as the 
‘economic man’. Afterwards it was realised that this was only 
a theoretical and abstract proposition and the life, even of 
average individuals, was too complex and many-sided to be 
motivated by the sole consideration of economic gain. With 
this realisation came a fresh interpretation of the economic 
man. Marxism pointed out that the conflict throughout history 
was not between individuals but between unorganised or 
organised, unconscious or conscious groups and classes and 
it was purely an economic conflict. All the religious, cultural 
and national conflicts and wars in history were fundamentally 
class conflicts between those who at varying stages were the 
masters of the instruments of production and those who had 
nothing but their labour to bring into the exchange market. 
Nay, Marxism went further and held that all religion, morality, 
art, culture and nationalism were the by-products of the 
play of the economic forces and arrangements, and more 
especially of the class struggle for the possession of the instru- 
ments of production, which had been going on through the 
centuries. This was the correct interpretation of history as 
Marx proved to his satisfaction and that of the new faithful. 

Both the theories, that there is such a concept as the 
economic man or the economic classes and that the panorama 
of history with its multi-coloured and ever-moving pictures 
has but a unitary cause in economics, are partial and un- 
scientific. They are not borne out by the facts of human history 
and experience. They are also alien to the facts of human 
psychology, historical or contemporary. Any social order based 
upon these theories, if it does not break down in practice and 
action, will be lopsided. It will not satisfy some of the deepest 
and most persistent needs of men or communities. 


k 
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Between two extremes, one resulting in the exploitation of 
the masses by capital and the other culminating in dicta- 
torship, Gandhiji takes a more balanced view of economics 
in the life of individuals and groups. With. Christ, he believed 
that ‘Man does not live by bread alone’. But he also held 
that ‘Man cannot live without bread’. Christ, too, before 
preaching to the maimed and the blind on the Kingdom of 
Heaven made them physically whole. In the process their 
hearts were often converted to the new way of life. Gandhiji 
neither divided life into airtight compartments nor did he 
consider it one-pointed on the basis of economic struggle 
between groups. He, like a scientific sociologist, held that 
economic activity was but one, though a very important, 
part of social activity. It was connected with religion, ethics, 
politics, etc. The various activities separated for purposes of 
study and investigation but united in life’s complex—acted 
and reacted upon each other. In certain periods of human 
history, among groups, some activity acquires pre-eminerice 
for the time being. At times of religious fervour and revival, 
economic and political problems recede-to the background. 
They, however, do not disappear. Often they modify religious 
zeal. In the last and present centuries economics and politics 
have engrossed men’s attention, yet spiritual and ethical 
considerations have not altogether disappeared, not even in 
Soviet Russia. 

Gandhiji gave a very important place to economic questions. 
He even believed that man’s commerce with matter, his 
economic life, his modes of production and distribution of 
economic goods, influence politics and ethics and. generally 
the social life of the community. } f 

Apart from theory, in a poverty-stricken country like India, 
with its teeming population and colossal unemployment, 
Gandhiji would have been a poor revolutionary if he had 
neglected the economic problem. As a matter of fact, parti- 
cipation in labour disputes and his Satyagraha movements 
in Champaran, Kaira, Borsad and Bardoli were all connected 
with purely economic questions. His constructive programmes, 
with the charkha and khadi as their pivot, were concerned 
with economic problems. Even the new system of education 
has an economic basis. He often said that he could carry 
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spirituality to the poverty-stricken masses of India only in 
‘a bowl of rice’. It is, therefore, surprising that we, his 
followers, should have woefully mismanaged the food and the 
cloth problems and thus missed the most cardinal point in 
his programme of reconstruction. 

This emphasis on economics, but not considering it as the 
sole motive of all other human ideas and activities, is itself in 
modern times a new and revolutionary idea. It is scientific 
inasmuch as it is true to the facts of sociology and psychology. 

Let us then study in their broad outlines the economic 
schemes of Gandhiji. We must remember that situated as the 
world is today, divided into separate geographical and national 
states, economic programmes can be framed only by taking 
into consideration the requirements of each country and 
nation as a more or less separate unit. There are certainly 
some broad principles and laws of economics which have a 
general application, but they are of such an abstract character 
and work in terms of such long periods, and that too when 
calculated in the gross and not in detail, that their applica- 
tion to a particular set of circumstances in different regions 
of the earth is often modified in the course of carrying out 
practical schemes of reform. Economic theory must, therefore, 
be viewed against the background of Indian physical and 
social conditions. These may be modified but they cannot be 
altogether eliminated in the near future without the adoption 
of very drastic and cruel methods. 

Broadly speaking, Indian conditions today are practically 
the same as they were when Gandhiji placed his economic 
programme before the country which was accepted by the 
Congress. What are these conditions? We have a vast popula- 
tion mostly living in villages. About 75 per cent of this 
population live on agriculture, carried out through ever- 
diminishing holdings of which a huge and ever-increasing 


number are uneconomic. These holdings cannot possibly 
Support the peasant’s family in health and vigour. Before 
the advent of the British, when there was no import of goods 
from outside, the agriculturist supplemented his meagre 
production and income from the farm by means of some 


subsidiary small industry which produced articles he could 
use or sell in the local market. Sometimes, Indian village 
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handicrafts catered for distant and even foreign markets. 
This flourishing village industry was all but destroyed by 
the British in the interests of imported factory products from 
England. This not only diminished the production and income 
of the villager but put a further burden on his small income 
from agriculture, inasmuch as he had to purchase from its 
proceeds foreign imported goods of daily use, which were 
formerly produced by him or his village neighbour. The new 
arrangement destroyed the traditional village economy. To 
add to the difficulties, the population of the country rapidly 
increased. 

Under these circumstances only a national state could solve - 
the problems of poverty and unemployment in the villages. 
Even then, industrialisation through mills could not possibly 
absorb all superfluous village labour. A national government 
would have to fall back upon cottage and decentralised produc- - 
tion, co-ordinating agriculture and industry as of old. A foreign 
government working in the interest of its own capitalists at 
home could, and would not think of the problems of unemploy- 
ment and poverty here. It could not even think in terms of 
industrialising the country in modern terms, though such 
industrialisation could have been only a partial solution. 
Under such circumstances, what was a reformer like Gandhiji, 
for whom the problems of the poverty of the masses and their 
unemployment were rightly the problems of national survival, 
to do? He could only fall back upon home and village industry 
for any subsidiary income to increase the meagre earning of 
the villager from his land. This he did and created an atmos- 
phere for the use of articles produced in the village. The first 
thing that he took up was the problem of cloth. For this the 
skill was already there in the villages and also a ready market. 
Gandhiji, therefore, revived hand spinning and weaving and 
called Khadi, the sun round which all his schemes of economic 
reconstruction revolved. This, I submit, though apparently 
an old mode of production, was a radical solution; more so 


in an atmosphere of industrialisation and centralisation the 


Id over. f : 
mae even about home and village industry Gandhiji’s ideas 


were not static but progressive. When it was pointed out to 
him that through mechanical power production of home and 
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cottage handicrafts could be indefinitely increased, he said he 
had no objection to the use of mechanical power provided it 
could be made available to the generality of the villagers in 
their own homes. Electricity provided such a mechanical 
power. He had, therefore, no objection to its use. What he 
objected to was centralised capitalist production and this for 
no mere theoretical reason but for the very good practical 
reason that it would not solve the problem of Indian poverty, 
unemployment and low standard of living. However, it must 
be clearly understood that he sanctioned the use of electric 
power provided its use by one villager did not impoverish 
` his neighbours. It sometimes happens that an electric pump 
in the well of a well-to-do village dries up other wells in the 
neighbourhood worked by hand. ‘Gandhiji was opposed to 
such use of electric power. But he had no objection to its 
equitable distribution and use to increase production and 
diminish the drudgery of the villager. 

I believe that in an age of centralised production through 
mechanised mills and factories, the idea of decentralised 
industry is new and revolutionary, especially so when it 
increases production and gives employment and does not 
take us back to the scarcity that prevailed under foreign rule. 
If electricity is used, production can be indefinitely increased. 

Moreover, even highly industrialised countries today are 
thinking in terms of smaller units of industry to be spread 
out in the country for fear of air attacks and the atom bomb. 
We may also not forget that factories and mills grew up in the 
steam age because steam could not, like electricity, be supplied 
in regulated quantities to distant places. Those, therefore, 
who think that there is no escape from centralised big industry 
rather tan electric power Prog Ang În terms of steam 

ce gressively, steam is yielding 

place to electricity. The advocates of centralised industry 
cae etek machines, big and small, ships, locomo- 
; , ats, tractors, etc. are today largely made up 

of standardised parts, which can be separately manufactured 
by means of small machinery, fitted in a villager’s home and 
worked by electricity. This is largely done in Japan. Ifindustry 
is decentralised through electric power, many hard and 
difficult problems created by urban life for industrial labour, 
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into which we may not enter here, will disappear. Apart 
from this, an independent worker, working in his village home 
where he has his own plot of land to cultivate, will be a greater 
asset to democracy than a member of the city proletariat. 
Also with the decentralisation of industry and with its co- 
ordination with agriculture, there will be a more balanced 
economy on a regional basis than today. This will strengthen 
local self-government wherein alone democracy can be more 
real, vigorous and effective than in the big centralised State, 
where it tends to become bureaucratic and formal. 

All these ideas about industry and its relationship to demo- 
cratic politics are radical. They were not connected with 
the old type of village industry which was not adopted 
deliberately for a purpose but which was imposed by circum- 
stances. More and more philosophers and reformers are coming 
to the conclusion that if democracy is to be saved there must 
be some kind of decentralisation in industry and regional 
economy for the revival of vigorous local self-government. It 
is felt that centralisation in the economic field inevitably 
leads to centralisation in the political and to a certain extent 
in other fields of life. Centralisation is effected at the expense 
of the freedom of the individual, who is the backbone of 


democracy. 


Decentralisation 
All this goes to prove that Gandhiji’s ideas, far from being 
revivalist or moulded on past patterns, are rather in advance 
of current political and economic thought. They are revolu- 
tionary. Here is what Aldous Huxley says in his book, Science, 
Liberty and Peace: ‘In applying the results of disinterested 
cientific research, inventors and technicians have paid more 
attention to the problem of equipping large concerns with 
expensive machinery of mass production and mass distribu- 
tion than to that of providing individuals or co-operating 
groups with cheap and simple but effective means of produc- 
tion for their sustenance and for the needs of the local 
market.’ ; wens 

Even nationalisation of big centralised industry, as envisaged 
rality of socialists, will not solve the problem of 


by the gene: : 3 
: In this connection Huxley, in the same book, 


democracy. 
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says: “The centralisation of industrial capacity in big mass- 
producing factories has resulted in centralisation of a large 
part of the population in cities and in the reduction of ever- 
increasing numbers of individuals to complete dependence 
upon a few private capitalists and their managers or upon 
the State, represented by politicians working through public 
servants. So far as liberty is concerned, there is little to choose 
between the two kinds of bosses. State-controlled enterprises 
have been closely modelled upon those of capitalist big 
business. Nationalisation of land and natural resources has 
not been undertaken with the purpose of giving individuals 
and co-operating groups free access to the means of small- 
scale production, personal liberty and self-government. On 
the contrary, nationalisation has been undertaken to 
strengthen the State (that is to say, politicians momentarily in 
power) against its subjects and not at all with the purpose 
of liberating individual men and women from economic 
dependence on bosses. But economic dependence on bosses is 
always bad, because it is not easily reconcilable with local and 
professional self-government or with civil and personal liberty. 
Democratic institutions are likely to work best where at least 
a good part of the citizens have access to enough land and 
possess sufficient tools and professional skill to be able to 
provide for their sustenance without recour: 
potent private capitalists or the government.’ 

Bertrand Russell, scientist, mathematician and social re- 
former, 1s now a great advocate of decentralised industry. 
In his book, Authority and the Individual, quoted earlier, he says: 
‘Electricity and motor transport have made small units of 
industry not only economically possible but even desirable... . 
Where a rural industry flourishes, it should be gradually 
mechanised, but left in small units. In those parts of the world 


se to financially 


production) still exist.. . 


In contrast to the independent village craftsman, the worker 
in a big centralised factory feels a kind of frustration. For 
him, personally, there is little meaning or significance about 
the work he does except his wages. He has no connection 
with those who direct the mill or the factory. Lacking indi- 
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vidual initiative he lacks self-respect. Even as a member of a 
large trade union organisation, his own initiative counts for 
little. Whether in the factory or in the trade union, he is 
under a boss. His traditional values disappear. He has no 
recognised status in a vast heterogeneous population. He is 
often deprived of pure air and invigorating sunlight. He is 
merely a cog in a huge machine whose working he does not 
understand. 

Russell advocates mechanised decentralisation not merely 
for economic and social reasons, but for the sake of a real 
and functioning democracy which he holds can best work 
when small village communities enjoy vigorous local self- 
government, which manages for them and under their direct 
supervision the essential matters of everyday life. He says: 
‘Democracy as it exists in large modern states does not give 
adequate scope for political initiative except to a tiny minority.’ 
Not minimising the defects in the city states of Greece, he 
‘But we do not realise that in some important respects 
it was more democratic than anything that is possible when 
the governmental area is extensive. Every citizen (in the state) 
could vote on every issue...» The number of citizens was 
h man to feel that he counted and that 
ificant influence by discussion with his 
acquaintances. But in one respect, of allowing for individual 
initiative, it was very greatly superior to anything that exists 
in the modern world.’ After all, initiative is the essence of 
individuality, on which rests real democracy. f 

Therefore, in face of the fact that Gandhiji advocates this 
new type of mechanised cottage and village industry, not only 
for economic purposes and to check exploitation and ur- 
banisation with their attendant evils, but to establish true 
democracy, it is idle to say that he is a revivalist and is harking 
back to the past: As a matter of fact there are no past patterns 
of mechanised cottage and village industries, simply because 
there was no energy like electricity 1n the past which could 
be, upplied e eieaa homes me a snail ae 
notwithstanding the availability of this new energy, people 
stick to the steam mentality, they can Bees be called 
scientific nor revolutionary. Science, if anything, teaches that 
it is ever discovering new forms of power and energy. A real 


says, 


small enough for ea¢ 
he could have a sign 
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revolution must keep abreast of advanced scientific knowledge 
and discovery. But to feel that there is today no escape from 
centralised big industry is to dub oneself a conservative. The 
application of steam power gave humanity a quicker way of 
producing goods in abundance, in the nineteenth century. 
Therefore, to insist that it must still remain the new and the 
only possible way of quick and increased production even in 
the twentieth century, when mechanical power of another 
sort is available to humanity, is not progressive thinking. 
Such an attitude of mind finds it painful to adjust itself to 
changing conditions. It is also characteristic of those whose 
vested interests in big centralised industry are threatened 
by the new method of production. They are against economic 
equality, as even kings, princes and aristocrats were against 
political equality. 

The communists’ opposition to decentralised industry, if 
critically analysed, is also conservative. They think that the 
last word in social revolution was uttered by Marx. But like 
the orthodox in religion, they often deviate from the master’s 
teachings, specially from his humanitarian outlook. They do 
this by the device of interpretation. The true interpretation, 
however, is supposed to be given by those who have captured 
power under the new dispensation. The communists, 
when they have no material vested interest, have yet a v 
and proprietary interest in doctrines which they have 
trarily dubbed as scientific and adopted as their own. 
munism today is the most unscientific science becaus 
authoritarian in outlook. Science repudiates all au 
except that of proved facts. Therefore, 
to the contrary, the communists of toda 
tives, if not reactionaries. 

It is said that decentralised industry ignores the advance 
of physical science and technology. How does this happen? 
Is it because a small machine like the charkha or the handloom 
uses handpower instead of mechanical power that these 
instruments are unscientific for the purposes for which they 
are intended and used? Gan the loom or the charkha avoid 
in their manufacture the laws of mechanics? Would they then 
produce what they are designed to produce? Will the produce 
be good and marketable? Would anybody purchase a charkha 


even 
ested 
arbi- 
Com- 
e it is 
thority 
in spite of appearances 
y are the real conserva- 
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or a loém that was defective in terms of mechanics? Or is the 
use of electricity in a village home unscientific, because it 
works a small and handy machine? Science has more often 
advanced through small-scale experiments performed on small 
machines than through big centralised mills and factories. 
To say that the use of electricity is scientific only when it is 
used to heat a cooking stove or shave a chin and not when it 
is used for the running of small industrial machines, is an 
arbitrary narrowing down of the meaning of the term science. 
It is proof of a reasoning handicapped by a meaningless 
orthodoxy which is no better than superstition. 

Judged, then, in terms of economics and politics, Gandhiji’s 
schemes of reconstruction follow no old pattern known to 
history. They are endorsed by such modern reformers as have 
thought deeply over these problems with minds unencum- 
bered with shibboleths. These Gandhian politico-economic 
reforms may also influence international politics in the Jong 
run and, if widely adopted, make for world peace. 


Social Change 

Let me now examine the social ‘reforms that Gandhiji ad- 
vocated and worked for. The most important of these was 
the removal of untouchability. This has, in Hindu society, 
ated by reformer after reformer through the cen- 
Buddha. In the middle ages it was 
advocated by religious reformers like Nanak and other Sikh 
Gurus. In modern times reforming sects like the Arya Samaj 
and the Brahmo Samaj have worked for it. But all these 
reformers and reforming groups, ancient and modern, did not 
make much headway. It was Gandhiji’s genius that made 
this reform dynamic and effective. This he did by tacking it 
on to the revolutionary movement for Swaraj. He impressed 
upon the country that there could be no freedom for Doa 
if justice were not done to those who suffered injustice at the 
hands of the higher castes. Our very demand for freedom 
would lack moral pier E ERT be no lop- 
i rructi f the motherland. we were serious 
seden Ee cies dence and if the problem of freedom 


itical indepen lo 
N Sue prook no delay, then untouchability 


must go. 


been advoc 
turies. It began with the 
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The revolutionary character of this approach is clear from 
the fact that in history movements of freedom from foreign 
yoke have never tackled other than purely political problems. 
The Americans did not tack on the question of the Negroes 
to their independence struggle. The many previous fights for 
political independence of India from foreign domination did 
not think of removal of untouchability or of other social 
evils from our society. All the previous struggles were purely 
or almost purely political. They aimed at driving away the 
hated foreigner from the native soil. That there was a con- 
nection between national freedom and the character of the 
people was never thought of nor were political movements 
conceived as movements of self-reform or, as Gandhiji often 
said, of self-purification. This in itself is a new and revolu- 
tionary conception. 

Social reform has generally been slow missionary work. The 
missionary is in no hurry. He has undertaken the work on 
purely humanitarian considerations or as a spiritual exercise, 
He does not correlate it with his whole life, much less with 
that of the community. If he did, he would have to work 
alongside in the political and economic fields, for which he 
had neither the genius nor the inclination, Therefore, his 
work is always reformatory work. If it is to be dynamic it 
must be conceived in a comprehensive spirit. If any activity 
has to be revolutionary it must be co-ordinated and made 
part of an all-round revolutionary programme. Few activities 
are in and by themselves revolutionary, even as no particular 
action is spiritual unless the aim is spiritual and is carried 
on in a humble and prayerful spirit. Not what is done but 
how it is done and in what spirit it is done. Earning money is a 
mundane activity, yet even this sordid activity may be spiri- 
tualised if he who amasses wealth acts as a faithful trustee. 
Gandhi made the removal of untouchability, as many other 
social reform activities he undertook, part of a revolutionary 
programme. It was, therefore, that the removal of untoucha- 
bility under him had such a phenomenal success. 

Gandhiji was often blamed for neglecting the economic 
advance of the untouchables in favour of temple entry in 
which, it was said, nobody was interested nowadays. This is 
to misjudge Hindu society. Millions of Hindus including un- 
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touchables believe in the religion of their ancestors. One can- 
not ignore facts. Untouchability is supposed to have the 
sanction of religion. It must, therefore, be tackled at its source. 
People must be so educated that they no more consider this 
inequity as part of religious orthodoxy. It was, therefore, 
necessary that he who himself lived his life in accordance 
with the highest ideals of Hinduism, should show that un- 
touchability was no part of the Hindu religion. Gandhiji’s 
Hinduism transcended worship in a temple or any particular 
mode of worship. He never visited temples unless during his 
tours some visit was arranged for him by the orthodox; 
and he went there either for the sake of courtesy or as a good 
Hindu believing that all worship was meant for God, wher- 
ever and however performed. Even then he pointed out to the 
orthodox how the House of God was to be kept neat and 
clean and nobody should be debarred from entry. There was 
no place for the temple in his own spiritual life. But he knew 
that millions of his co-religionists were temple-goers. If un- 
touchables were to be accepted into the fold of Hinduism as 
equals, they must have as free access to temples as any caste- 
Hindu. After all, untouchables were not prepared to leave 
their ancestral faith in spite of the handicaps it imposed upon 
them! In that respect they were better Hindus than caste- 
Hindus and; if any thing, more wedded to forms. They be- 
lieved in temples and images and their worship. Economic 
reform was necessary. But since they could not dispense with 
what for them was the food for the spirit, they could not be 
deprived of it because oe peaa An Pro 
p mple would do so with greater reverence an 
PR ER AS rede caste-Hindu. And, then, did not ortho- 
dox caste-Hindus themselves need reform? They too needed 
grace. Why should they be left by reformers to live in ig- 
norance and ‘in superstitious superiority thari corroded their 
minds and often betrayed them into cruelty? Were not the 
caste-Hindus themselves victims of an unjust system? Apart 
from this, their vicious inheritance, were they by nature bad 
people? Many of them practised untouchability not out of 
sadistic cruelty but in the fear of God and His wrath. They, 
t and his light. 


> 
s effor 
too, needed the reformers CHT”. 

So far as their economic disabilities were concerned, the 
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untouchables had and have them in common with the masses 
of India belonging to any caste or creed. Gandhiji tackled 
these common disabilities by his economic programmes which 
were not confined to any particular section of Indians. 

What Gandhiji did for women’s equality, no reformer, an- 
cient or modern, ever attempted. This he did without the 
usual tall talk about equality. He simply encouraged them to 
join the revolutionary freedom movement and perform their 
patriotic duty towards their motherland, side by side with 
men. And what a contribution they made! It was a proud 
record for them and for the country. The nation can never 
forget how women from the highest families, brought up in 
the lap of luxury and within the protecting walls of the sanc- 
tuary of their homes, joined public meetings and processions, 
braved lathi charges and bullets. They marched direct from 
the seclusion of their homes to a more guarded and irksome 
seclusion of the prison, with all its inconveniences, hardships, 
and deprivations. They had a worse time in jail than men. 
Women criminals in jail are generally there for very grave 
crimes like murder, arson, etc. Women political prisoners 
were seldom assigned separate barracks for themselves, They 
had thus a more difficult time than men. Some of them went 


to jail even when they were pregnant and they had their de- 
livery in sordid surroundings, 


doctor or nurse. Some of them ha 
with themselves to jail while leavi 
relatives or neighbours. General] 
hardship for women than men. 

How did Gandhiji work this 
the objection of orthodox parents 


another factor was the personal purity of 
him not only sex-indulgence but all indulg 
and appetites was against moral self-co 


Gandhiji’s life. For 
ence of the passions 
ntrol and harmful. 
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He wanted men and women to live a life of sanyama, conti- 
nence. The virtue and honour of women, of daughters, 
sisters, mothers was safe under his overall fostering care. On 
no other terms could our women-folk, with their age-long 
traditions of seclusion and the purity of home life, have been 
induced to join the political movement. 

That Gandhiji was radical in the matter of women’s rights 
is proved by the fact that in a society where widow remarriage 
is generally prohibited at least socially, if not legally, and is 
even repugnant to the finer feelings of women themselves, he 
advocated it for child widows and for all those who did not 
wish to live single. How could a sex-purist do this? Evidently 
Gandhiji is misjudged when he is considered a sex-purist. He 
was a psychological moralist. He knew that purity was not 
of the body alone. The most essential part was the mental 
attitude. With the Gita he believed that those who without 
ses only avoid the object of the senses are 
not moral or renouncers in the true sense. If a widow could 
not live without marrying again, her refusal, on account of 
convention and a perverted public opinion, did not 
ather hindered her free development, moral and 
It would be better for her to follow the yearning 
]-recognised and approved channels 


mastering the sen: 


custom, 
help her but r. 
psychological. 
of the flesh through wel 


of marriage and not through promiscuity. 
This is not all. The present writer has heard Gandhiji ad- 


vising women tyrannised over by their husbands to leave 
them and not to bother about the law or care for the conse- 
quences but to learn to rely upon themselves. This he did 
because he did not believe in property or attach much value 
to it. For him the worker is worthy of his wages. I know of 
several women who acted on his advice. He had no objection 
to inter-caste and inter-religious marriages. Some were per- 
formed under his auspices in his ashram. The ceremony was 
novel and simple. Sometimes 1t consisted of friendly advice 
from him as an elder and peoia ai Pe There r 

d J to which he was hesitant to give is 
one kind of marriage to Wi and a Hindu. This he did 


consent—that was between a i : 
in the larger interest of Hindu-Muslim unity. Such marriages 
have created bad plood among the two communities. Both 


communities, more so, the Muslims, get excited beyond all 
3 
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reasonable measure if their girls are involved. Public opinion 
needed education in this respect. Gandhiji, of course, con- 
sidered marriage not only as a purely personal matter but 
also as a social institution. The social and political conse- 
quences of such marriages, till the two communities could 
look upon this as liberally as some other communities do, 
were grave. However, when the parties had decided to marry 
he did not look down upon such union. They did not suffer 
in his esteem or affection. 

How far we lag behind him even after Independence is 
clear from the way the Hindu Code Bill is being handled in 
the Central Parliament. It comes up for consideration every 
session but no progress is made. Those who are against it do 
not even come out in the open. Dilatory tactics are adopted. 
If Gandhiji’s ideas had prevailed, he would have advised 
Parliament to do in this matter what advanced women 
thought best for their sex. However, most of us in the Con- 
gress agreed with Gandhiji only so far as the limited political 
goal of removing foreign rule was concerned. In that we 
were all radical. But in matters social we preferred to live in 
old orthodoxies and there most of us remain today. 

In other important social matters, too, Gandhiji was far 


in advance of his time. In matters of health he believed that 
prevention is better than 


He was a great believer in hygiene. Himself scrupulously 


clean in person, dress and Surroundings, he taught others 
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habits of cleanliness. For all this he wanted people to rely 
more upon self-help than upon the help of servants. In his 
early years in India and when his health was normal, he 
washed his own clothes and scrubbed his own utensils. Those 
who saw him do this work would testify to its thoroughness. 
In India, whatever else may be clean, the latrines are generally 
unclean, dark, dingy and stinking. He taught the people to 
keep their latrines clean by the simple process of instructing 
everybody who used a latrine to cover the faeces with earth, 
so that whoever used it afterwards might be spared the bad 
sight and the smell and so that flies and mosquitoes might 
be kept off. For the villagers, he devised simple pit latrines 
or trenches to be covered up with earth. He could not have 
provided the villagers or even town people with the modern 
sanitary flush fittings. Even if he could have, he might not 
have deemed it wise to deprive the cultivator of a handy and 
inexpensive source of rich organic manure. Manure con- 
servation was an economic proposition. Everywhere he taught 
the villagers how to make compost pits, etc. f 
Gandhiji’s methods may not have been modern in the sense 
of being Western. The country had not the resources of wealth 
acquired in Europe through imperial exploitation of colonial 
peoples, and in America because of its vast territory of virgin 
soil, plentiful natural resources and a comparatively small 
population. If one recognised the limitations—political, cco- 
nomic and physical, under which Gandhiji was working, his 
ere novel and radical. If they were not Western in 
schemes wi hey were also not those to which India had been 
conception t hee They were new sociological inventions. 
used for a ait in these matters will be based upon 
Any ae £i f the desire to look modern and up-to-date. 
prejudice ee fact up-to-date methods are rarely revolu- 
As a matter non ary looks beyond the fashionable and 
tionary. The re to new types conceived in terms of future 
the opie dra far as India is concerned and considering 
advancement. be Gandhiji’s ideas and schemes were revo- 
all circumstan circumstances may change and the concrete 
lutionary. ne dhiji may then become old and conservative. 
schemes of Gan every revolutionary scheme in history ‘lest 
This eae corrupt the world’. But so far as the basic 
one good cus 
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ideas of Gandhiji are concerned, upon which his schemes are 
based, they cannot change if the nation is to function in 
health. Further, if world peace is to be established and world 
civilisation and culture are to advance, it is on these basic 
ideas of morality that humanity will have to concentrate atten- 
tion. Gandhism will degenerate into a mere orthodoxy, re- 
ligious, political and economic, if the basic ideas of morality 
are lost sight of. That is the real danger against which every 
true Gandhite must guard. Not the schemes and institutions 
of the Master, but his spirit and the basic principles which 
made that spirit advance and work a revolution which, 
if we are not blind, has yet to be completed, must be 
guarded. 

All this, however, does not mean that his schemes can be 
changed in the name of his spirit even if the conditions under 
which those schemes were evolved remain the same. Concrete 
schemes are introduced to remedy the defects and the defi- 
ciencies of an existing social order. If they are right and 
proper, they must be worked and completed if these circum- 
stances still exist. For instance, it would be folly to abandon 
Khadi, village industry and Swadeshi (which is the Indian 
word for austerity), because the West has gone in for indus- 
trialisation through big centralised factories run on capitalist 
or communist lines. It is worse folly to talk incessantly of the 
Gandhian schemes, as a mark of loyalty to the Master, and 


do nothing to further them, even when we hay 


e the power 
to do so. 


Religion and Morality 


I have so far talked of Gandhiji’s political, economic and 
social ideas and schemes, and haye shown that he was a re- 
volutionary in all these departments of life. But even in 
matters of religion, where conservatism has always ruled su- 
preme, Gandhiji’s ideas and practices were revolutionary. He 
believed in God. It has yet to be proved that materialism is+ 
scientific and that a belief in God is unscientific. As a matter 
of fact, science, as we know it today, is not an investigation 
into the final cause. Matter as the final cause, because it 
cannot be investigated through the scientific method, must 
remain a philosophical theory. So will Spiritualism. Yet re- 
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ligion can be practised, even as Indian Yoga is, in a scientific 
spirit, where every step is verified by personal experience and 
compared with like past experience of those who had worked 
and attained results in that field. Anyway, let us see what 
kind of God it was in whom Gandhiji believed. God for him 
was both an immanent and transcendental spirit without form. 
Yet Gandhiji had no objection to image worship, as distin- 
guished from idol worship, by those who needed such help. 
He himself used no external image or symbol. He called the 
Unknown Spirit by the traditional name of Rama and Krishna. 
He used other names, too, when he talked to men of other 
faiths. But he often said that his Rama was not the son of 
Dasaratha and the husband of Sita but the Rama that per- 
vades all hearts and all nature. 

He went further; he thought of God as a principle, the 
Principle of Truth, as when he reversed the saying that ‘God 
is Truth’ into ‘Truth is God’. He conceived of God as the 
moral law in man and the physical law in the universe and 
boldly declared that the law and the Law-Giver are one. 
How was this God to be served? Not through strict adherence 
to doctrine or dogma, external worship and ceremony, but 
through service of humanity. ba 

With Christ and other great masters Gandhiji held that 
“Whoever serves the least of them (human beings) serves 
Him’. His worship was that of the Daridra Narayana (his name 
for the under-dog) through disinterested service and sacrifice 
of personal comfort. Where was the temple of this God? Within 
the heart. His external temple was the carth enveloped by the 
starry heavens above. Gandhiji’s worship, when the weather 
did not prevent it, was done in the open, at early dawn or at 
sunset. What was the form of this worship? It had no images, 
no forms. It was no petition for benefits for the individual or 

_ Never in these prayer meetings was sung a national 
E were no invocations to Mother India. Gandhiji’s 
prayer was a pure invocation to the Eternal Spirit to whom the 
sages in all ages have given various names, Rama, Rahim, 
Krishna, Allah, God, etc. The most beautiful and significant 
prayers of the other religions were always recited at Gandhiji’s 


prayer meetings. 


Nor was his religion cut off from the so-called mundane 
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affairs. Whether it was the charkha, khadi, village industry, 
Swadeshi, removal of untouchability, Hindu-Muslim unity, 
selfrestraint, etc., all the topics, social, economic, political 
and moral that affected the lives of the people, came in for 
discourse, elucidation and explanation in these prayer meet- 
ings. Nay, here Gandhiji took the common people into 
confidence, to the utmost limit allowed to him, about the 
discussions that went on in high political circles, in the 
Viceregal Lodge and in the meetings of the Working Committee 
of the Congress. Often he elaborated and explained his 
satyagraha campaign in his prayer meetings. The modern man 
is scared away by Ramdhun or the recitation of God’s name. 
For the educated it may have no meaning. But the present 
writer has actually seen that it soothed the common man’s 
mind and raised it to a calm, prayerful and even exalted mood. 
Gandhiji made it serve another national purpose, namely, 
that of teaching people the discipline of community singing. 
It is no use for the so-called intellectuals to sniff at things 
that their foreign education has incapacitated them from 
understanding and appreciating. The tree must be judged 


by its fruit and the fruit was good to the taste of those for 
whom it was intended. 


Gandhiji’s morality, 
uplift and women’s em: 
tradition or any tab 
principles on which i 
violence and insiste: 


as we have seen in the case of Harijan 
ancipation, was not based upon custom, 
oo. He enunciated some broad, basic 
t rested and these were Truth and Non- 
nce on the purity of means, which is 
included in the two former principles. These basic principles 
were elaborated into eleyen commandments or vows and 
embodied in a couplet of Sri Vinoba Bhave’s composition 
which is recited every day at prayer meetings in homes and 
ashrams even today. These principles are: (1) Truth, (2) Non- 
violence, (3) Non-stealing, (4) Sex-restraint (Brahmacharya), 
(5) Non-possession, (6) Physical labour, (7) Control of the 
palate, (8) Fearlessness, (9) Respect for all religions, (10) 
Swadeshi, and (11) Renunciation of untouchability. The 
first five of these are the basic Principles of the Hindu, Jain 
and Buddhist religions in their highest forms. The latter six 


are derived from the former to suit the present social require- 
ments. 
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Conclusion 
To sum up our argument, Gandhiji’s thought, philosophy 
and technique of work, whatever the external form and mode 
of expression, were fundamentally novel and revolutionary— 
revolutionary not in the sense that the basic principles were 
discovered by him for the first time in human history, but in 
the sense that they were given a wider and deeper connotation 
and significance and applied to fields of human activity to 
which they were never applied before. It is difficult for a 
prophet or a revolutionary to discover brand-new principles at 
the present stage of world’s history. All that he can do is to 
widen and deepen the range of fundamental moral principles 
and their practical application to changed circumstances and 
situations. This, I believe, Gandhiji has done in the various 
departments of human life, individual and collective. Like 
the prophets of old his teachings affected all departments of 
life. He has been instrumental in creating new values and 
new modes of thought and action. He has revolutionised 
man’s outlook on life. : ey 

We of the present generation live too near his time to be 
able to assess properly the full impact of his thought. Often 
it is not contemporary life that fully reflects the effect of a 
new idea; though, in the case of Gandhiji, the effect on modern 
thought and modes of action has not been negligible. The 
teachings of the Buddha and Christ took some centuries to 
have a tangible effect upon world thought and action. 
Gandhiji’s ideas, too, will take time to bear fruit. The seed 
sown may even appear to have been lost in the soil but time 
will bring it to fruition. Who knows, it may ultimately lead 
to world peace? At least, theoretically, his ideas appear logical 
and consistent. That war and violence cannot end conflict 
and hatred in the world is not difficult to understand. Nay, 
history conclusively proves that the seed of every successive 


war was sown by the previous war. 
In the field in which he experimented, Gandhiji achieved 


ess. It is certain that his experiments in 
satyagraha will continue after him and will be extended to 
cover new situations. In that hope must work all those who 
derive their light and inspiration from him and call him 
their master and claim to be his followers and heirs. 


conspicuous succ 


XIX 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AND POLITICS 
[ May 1952 ] 


Ir 1s time that constructive workers took stock of the situa- 
tion in the country and the progress they have made so far 
in solving the problems that confront the nation. We have to 
ask ourselves whether we are making any headway, whether 
we are progressing. We have also to ask ourselves whether 
we are creating in the country an atmosphere favourable to 
the reception and working of Gandhian ideas and schemes, 
that is, whether we are getting fresh recruits for our work. 
Are young and intelligent people adopting Gandhiji’s philo- 
Sophy of life after which the constructive programme has 
been fashioned? Are we satisfied with our work and progress— 
satisfied not in absolute terms, but on the whole? Are we 
satisfied with the conditions in the country? Have we, con- 
structive workers, been able to check the drift to capitalism? 
Or have we, again, been able to arrest the growth of com- 
munism? If we cannot answer these questions satisfactorily, 
we must take stock of the situation and find out wherein we 
have failed. In doing this it will not be out of place to see 
what was done by Gandhiji under similar circumstances. 


Continuing Poverty 
Millions of our countr 


of the primary necessities of life, such as food, clothing, 
housing, 


India we are sufferin 
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about spirituality or God. His prayer meetings there were 
confined to the inmates of the ashram. The famous Ramdhun 
had not yet been introduced. Gandhiji had not come to be 
looked upon as a Mahatma. His co-workers and the world at 
large called him Mr. Gandhi. The Khera, Borsad and Bardoli 
struggles were economic in nature. So also was the labour 
conflict in Ahmedabad. Side by side with these economic 
struggles, Gandhiji organised a model educational institution 
in his ashram at Sabarmati. In those days Gandhiji’s attention 
was not directed to the foreign government. With the 
moderates he fully believed that the sum total of the activities 
of the British here was for the good of India. Gandhiji not 
only then, but throughout his life was essentially a social 
reformer. Speaking in those days at a students’ meeting in 
Ahmedabad, he told his audience that they must engage 
themselves in cleaning the exceptionally dirty streets of their 
city and therein lay Swaraj. Holding these views, how was it 
that Gandhiji became in course of time a political revolu- 
tionary? i : 
He soon found that the poverty, ignorance and squalor in 
which our people passed their lives were intimately connected 
with the political question, with the question of foreign rule, 
which was the greatest hindrance in the way of the progress 
of the people. He realised that this hindrance must be removed 
to free the natural and spontaneous energy of the people. 
Therefore, as soon as an opportunity presented itself, he 
addressed himself to the political task, not forgetting in the 
meanwhile that the real problem before the country was its 
reconstruction on some more J st and equitable basis. It was, 
therefore, that he linked his social programme, which he 
called the Constructive Programme, with the revolutionary 
political movement for the removal of the hindrance of foreign 
rule. The latter was necessary for the former. Political power 
for Gandhiji was nọ end in itself. It was a means to the 
establishment of a just and egalitarian social order where 
poverty and ignorance would find no place: Gandhiji fully 
realised the risk in political activity. He knew power has a 
corrupting influence. He said that politics was a poisonous 
snake. But he could not run away from it. He must wrestle 
with it. In those days politics was not a question of power 
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but of suffering and sacrifice. Even then there was a danger 
and Gandhiji tried to minimise it by keeping it under the 
restraint of truth and non-violence. Nor did the State concern 
itself with most activities of the individual as today. There 
were departments of life which were outside the purview of 
State action and interference. Today at every step we come 
in contact with the State. The satisfaction of our most primary 
needs today, more than ever, depends on the Government, 
its laws and its officials. If then Gandhiji, pre-eminently a 
social reformer, could not escape the coils of politics, much 
less can we today. 

Take for instance the food 


against British imperialism we wanted freedo: 
neither violence nor non-violence 
accepted Gandhiji’s non-violence 
that that was the better, quicker 
under the circumstances. We did n 
the abstract or as our creed. It w 


Organisational Adproach 


Again, Gandhiji did not merely ask individuals to shed 
fear of the British, saying that if everybody is fearless Swaraj 
will automatically fall as a ripe fi 


à ally f ruit in our lap. He did 
sometimes tell individuals that they were like eae and that 
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there could be no limit to what they could do. But most of 
the time he took steps to create movements, to utilise old 
and put up new institutions, for canalising and strengthening 
individual initiative. If he had merely relied on individual 
conversion and action he might have fashioned, like a guru 
better types of individuals for his ideal of non-violence, HE 
dividuals who were firm in their faith; but with such few 
individuals, he could not have created a mass movement. 
He could not have created a national revolution. Again, if 
he merely wanted to reform the individuals, to take to the 
charkha and khadi and give up the drink habit, he would have 
contented himself with tackling them by example and precept 
and not created organisations and movements. Rather it 
was through the Congress that he sought to work his reforms. 


Role of the State 

The Congress was something like an unofficial government 
of the people and had not only moral authority but some 
coercive social authority. When Congress governments were 
established in the provinces, Gandhiji wanted them to work 
out the Constructive Programme as conceived by him and 
accepted by the Congress. Why did he not rely upon the 
spontaneous patriotism of Indians for the plying of the charkha 
and for using khadi? Why did he make khadi and non-drink- 
ing compulsory for Congressmen? A Congressman, if he was 
to remain in the organisation, had to purchase khadi, some- 
times one hundred per cent dearer than foreign or mill cloth. 
Gandhiji made khadi compulsory for Congressmen to provide 
a protected market for the new industry, where neither 
foreign nor mill cloth could compete. If he had not done this, 
khadi could not have held its own in free competition. We 
know that sugar from outside India can be had for Rs. 17 per 
maund. Yet our Government does not allow imports. It obliges 
us to get it from Indian mills for more than double the price. 
It forcibly thrusts jt down our throats and we are obliged to 
pay a hundred per cent more. Why is this dene? Why do we 
consent to it? It is done to afford the best protection to an 
indigenous mill industry, that is, by giving it a country-wide 
maig P a n-competitive market, by giving it a monopoly 
When we attained provincial autonomy, Gandhiji wanted ane 
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provincial governments to give effect to the policy of prohi- 
bition. Why did he not rely upon individuals and private 
associations that were already in the field to complete their 
work? Why did he rely upon the State Legislatures. and 
Governments for prohibition, for khadi and the removal of 
untouchability? He did all this not because he could not 
convince and convert but because he warited to establish a 
social order in which there would be no drink, no untouch- 
ability and people would satisfy their primary needs of food, 
clothing, etc. through decentralised industry. He did not dis- 
trust human nature. He placed no limits to its capacity or 
he would not have ventured to place non-violence as a prac- 
tical political policy before the people of India. He was a good 
psychologist and he knew the Strength that is derived by 
average individuals from social example, social atmosphere 
and some social and legal compulsion. He not only created a 
favourable atmosphere for the new ideas but what was more, 
he advised the State to complete the work he had so well 
initiated. He wanted his schemes of social reform to cover 
the whole country and if possible the world. It is when a 
social reformer wants to cover a vast field that he feels im- 
pelled to take or utilise political power. Because Gandhiji 
wanted his social reform to spread on a country-wide scale, 
and that in a measurable time, he had to think in terms of 
political action and organisation. For him political power and 
action were means to fulfilment of his social reform schemes, 
which would ultimately result in the establishment of a new 
order based upon justice and equality. Political power which 
is not the means for putting through schemes of social re- 
construction is likely to be selfish and destructive. Schemes 
of social reform without political power to spread and uni- 
versalise them remain at the experimental and pioneer stage. 
Gandhiji combined social reform with political action. There- 
fore he was one of the world’s great 
field of his work was not only the indivi 


Social Aim 


I have no doubt that violent revolutionaries would not 
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have cared to join Gandhiji’s movement if his concern had 
been solely with personal salvation. They would have gone to 
saints or yogis like Ramana Maharshi and Sri Aurobindo 
or would have joined the Ramakrishna Mission. Gandhiji 
after all was a sadhaka, a seeker after truth. He was making 
experiments with truth. He was not an emancipated soul, 
(siddha purusha). In India there are always a few such living. 
If one is merely concerned with individual salvation, these 
free and emancipated souls, who have attained self-reali- 
sation, would be the most appropriate guides. Gandhiji never 
claimed himself to be one of that fraternity, in spite of the 
fact that he was called a mahatma. Great spiritual teachers 
create mass movements but they also guide individual souls. 
They have an inner (antaranga) and an outer circle of disciples. 
Each member of the inner circle is taken in hand by the master 
separately and guided in detail according to his inner spiritual 
nature and tendency (svabhava). The outer circle is reformed 
in a general way by a kind of mass education through precept 
and example and not through individual attention. Gandhiji 
had no circle of inner (antaranga) disciples whom he indivi- 
dually took in hand for the purpose of spiritual self-realisation. 
If he were really a spiritual guru he may not have prescribed 
public, patriotic, philanthropic, economic, social and political 
work, specially the last, however disinterested, as the way 
to personal salvation. Gandhiji would ask even the sannyasi 
to ply the charkha and accept no cloth but khadi for wear. 
He, if he could have influence with them, would have liked the 
sannyasis to join the Swaraj struggle. He would also have regu- 
Jated his instructions and spiritual exercises to each of his 
inner disciples separately after studying each one’s character 
and bent of mind. Gandhiji worked pre-eminently in the 
sociological field. He was no doubt a great moralist and a 
great teacher. He may have, by his nishkama karma, attained 
personal salvation. But that was not the exclusive field of his 
activity. His field of action was both the individual and 
society, the social-individual. : 

However, it is a fact that some who came to him for personal 
salvation learnt to work in the social, economic and political 
fields. They were converted to his view, that through disin- 
terested service in these spheres, salvation could be achieved. 
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These took to social service as a spiritual discipline, sadhana. 
Some of them are today completing this sadhana, oblivious 
of the fact that in the political field acts of omission and 
commission are being continually committed by the govern- 
ment which will positively hamper the working out of Gandhiji’s 
schemes and, through them, the fulfilment of his sociological 
plans for a new order. 


Individual Salvation 


Therefore, an analysis of the different points of view from 
which constructive work is approached by different workers 
in the field, will be useful. First, there are those who engage 
in it as a better mode of sadhana for personal salvation than 
the traditional reading of scriptures, repeating mantras, counting 
of beads, regulation of breath, asanas, and elaborate cere- 
monials and worship. Philanthrophic activity is more helpful 
socially than these other forms of discipline and that, too, 
is not unknown in the life of ancient and modern saints and 
bhaktas. It was and is still carried on in monasteries and maths. 
The Ramakrishna Mission undertakes social, philanthropic 
and educational work in this spirit and calls it the worship of 
Daridra Narayana. But all this social work has never included 
political activity. There is a reason for this. The spiritual 
sadhaka has to slay his ego. Politics, with its pursuit of power 
and its desire for publicity, is likely to accentuate the ego 
much more than purely social an 
and other forms of traditional modes of discipline, It js 
therefore, that the secker after salvation a: 3 
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the missionary feels the poor are and wi i 
The social aim of Ta ae Tolle eee us AAYA, 
the other involve the reformer in political and eee 
tionary activity. . Missionaries engage in TERTE revolu- 
as a sadhana, discipline for the salvation of their so ee wak 
patem is the same thing, to spread the S ae 
good work. It may even be considered hat 
work. Saving of souls is perhaps superior to social A enon 
activity. Who knows? But it is not conceived in TR 
terms, in terms of a new social order. As a matter of Patosia 
saints and sages have held that as the sadhaka i Hindu 
his spiritual progress, such work should aand ere, i 
oe Ramakrishna held this view. He used to tell his ae 
ray to the Mother that your work may go on mae les: 
diminishing.’ He used to ask devotees whether, wh pclae D 
God, they would ask Him for more hospit: ae en faced with 
and such other institutions or they would be and schools 
the Effulgent Presence and with adoration? ae wae 
Jast stage is always contemplation and bhakti. A cuentas 
sively drops off. si a ag progre 

This is one point of view from whi 5 

can be and is approached by a class pa ei tea 
They came to Gandhiji for personal salvation e workers. 
received from him the guru mantra, as they paper have 
service as a means to their highest personal end j a social 
Or it may even be that those who came in a so eee 
and revolutionary spirit, after seeing the utter reef ae at 
in these fields and the muck and mire in which mh S seven 
ticians pass their lives in the pursuit of power an x nae poli- 
have become utterly disillusioned by the fact th pelf today, 
samsara is worse than the old. They, therefore re sce 
selves exclusively to constructive work, eschewin, pad mhon 
activity. For such constructive work may b a E ge se 
of spiritual sadhana. Y (pecome:-a\ kind 


Social Advance 
2 
The second type of constructive worker i > 
stra is he 
think in terms of personal salvation. He is not ae does not 
his soul. He lives an average decent life. The s cred about 
of spiritual self-realisation are not for him. But A N 
: wants to 
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eliminate poverty, squalor and disease from his surroundings. 
He is too sensitive to enjoy his physical, intellectual or artistic 
life in a graveyard of ugliness, brutality, ignorance and 
poverty. He does not want starving skeletons peeping in at 
the window for a crust of bread that may fall from his moderate 
table when he is eating. He finds his surroundings, to put 
it at the least, too unaesthetic for his fine sensibility. He 
wants to help in the cleansing of the Augean stables. He 
takes to constructive work because it is socially more fruitful 
and creative. He can engage in it, whatever the political 
set-up under which he happens to live. But as he is concerned 
directly with sociological change, he cannot neglect the 
political field even as Gandhiji could not, though he was 
essentially a social reformer, The social reformer, if he is not 
a spiritual sadhaka or a missionary, cannot always avoid 
political action. Today we see the dissatisfaction among 
constructive workers all around. If they were only spiritual 
sadhakas they would, without weariness or frustration, carry 
on their work, because it was spiritually advancing, elevating 
them personally. With every turn of the charkha they would 
feel the joy of fulfilment. But this delight is not vouchsafed 
to a person who is bothered about social conditions and wants 
a newer and juster world. He would either quit reformatory 
constructive work in disgust and go about his personal business 
or see to it that political conditions are such that his activity 
becomes worth while and bears fruit in social and economic 
terms towards a better social order. Constructive work for 


him is just to create a favourable atmosphere for the reception 
of his ideas and schemes. 


Political Action 


If his work is to spread, he must, at one stage or the other. 
take to political action. All the time that Gandhiji was working 
his programme of constructive work, he was not only doing 
social service but also creating a favourable atmos hie for 
its acceptance Hy the Swaraj Government. He well have 
been a greater revolutionary than he was 
and less effective, if he had thought that 
ching and personal exam 
of individuals and their vı 


even if less practical 
merely by his prea- 
ple and relying on the patriotism 
oluntary action without state action, 
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he could universalise the use of khadi or remove untouchability 
or bring about prohibition or the use of Hindustani as the 
national language. For instance, would Gandhiji have been 
able, if so inclined, to universalise the use of Indian mill 
sugar at more than double the price of foreign sugar, by mere 
example and preaching of Swadeshi? What he could never 
have succeeded in doing, the State has done by a mere stroke 
of the pen. If Japanese cotton goods are allowed a free market 
in India, it is possible that Indian mills may have to close down. 
What will the nation then do to save the mill textile industry, 
if it thinks it is worth while to save it in the national interest? 
Will it content itself by relying merely on the spirit of Swadeshi 
and the work of missionaries, who encourage the handloom , 
industry? Will it take State action? I think as in sugar so 
here the Government will reserve for Indian mill cloth an 
exclusive India-wide market, through political action. What 
would Gandhiji have done under similar circumstances if he 
thought saving Indian mill cloth was advantageous to 
the nation? He would have of course not neglected to create 
an atmosphere of Swadeshi but would have, also, if he had the 
political power, prohibited the import of Japanese cloth or 
put such high customs duties on it that its purchase by Indians 
would not have been worth while. It is difficult in the present 
world to avoid political action if the aim is to universalise 
social and economic reform and establish an egalitarian 
society. This is not distrusting average human nature (though 
it is not of a very high order, except in exceptional circum- 
stances and for short periods), nor does it belittle missionary 
zeal and effort, but it (political action) is to aid and strengthen 
voluntary effort and remove hindrances in the way of reform. 
Tt is all right to say that a genius will bloom forth under any 
circumstances. But the fact remains that no parent would, 
if he could help it, bring up his children in a cramping and 
demoralising social atomsphere, relying upon their inherent 
capacity to improve and rise above adverse circumstances. 
Even for spiritual sadhana, an appropriate atmosphere is 
insisted upon and emphasis is laid on satsanga, i.e. keeping 
company of good and virtuous men, reading scriptures, visits 


to holy places, etc. _ es a 
From another point of view it is even unreasonable to 
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rely merely upon the efforts of the reformer and the missionary 
and neglect political action. If human nature can be regulated 
and reformed without political action, what is the use of 
government? It serves no earthly purpose. That the state 
will ‘wither away’ may be a communist and Gandhian ideal, 
but to desert the political field, as if the ideal has become the 
actual, is, like the ostrich, to hide one’s head in the sand and 
pretend that there is no enemy. For example, Gandhiji has 
devised a new system of education. Schools, to be established 
on his lines, need money. Supposing the idea is to universalise 
the new education, is the educational reformer to rely exclu- 
sively on voluntary contributions? Even Gandhiji, the biggest 
beggar that ever was, would have failed to evoke adequate 
response from private charity for the expenditure involved 
in universal free education. If no political action is taken, 
there will be two systems of education, each aspiring to be 
universal, one supported by taxes and the other paid for from 
vdiuntary contributions. The sources of taxes and public 
contributions are the same. Why in a democratic set-up should 
a citizen pay a double tax for the same object, one sponsored 
by the State and the other by the dear, little philanthropic 
social reformer? The reformer in education, with the best 
will and ability in the world, can only start a few experimental 
institutions. If the kind of education he imparts is good it 
can only be univeralised with the help of the public treasury. 
Therefore, a constructive worker who has taken up that work 
for the establishment of a new, just and humane social order 
cannot avoid, at one stage or the other, political action either 
directly or indirectly, through those who believe in his ideas. 
Pee A ia polite but én are 
Pe E E Scivity. But wie Me ke ne ae 
told them that they may safel 1 cali ai ou m Boao 
NS believed in fet eave political action to their 
MSR ost in the > E work but were pre- 
B led adio ind tees pete 
A EEEE See W 4 ad been constructive workers 
tutions. These were be A P ae a ae 
to allow them time to T tase Dye tee? co-worker 
sokdeavatte r evote themselves more and more to 

Y> e demands for such activity increased 
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and there was need for specialisation. However, whenever 
there was any serious conflict with the foreign government, 
Gandhiji mobilised all the constructive workers for the fight. 
What was Gandhiji’s greatest sorrow in his last days? It 
was that those of his companions who were in the Government 
were indifferent to his ideas and schemes. This is no secret. 
It is a fact universally known today that Gandhiji died a 
sorrowful man. He was sad not only at what the excited mobs 
in their fanatical frenzy did but more because his ideas were 
no more accepted in high places and by those who had come 
to be known as his political disciples and heirs. This was the 
great tragedy of his life. Why at that hour of tragedy did he 
not think of the thousands of his constructive workers, who 
could, without dabbling in mean politics, help to create the 
new social order of his dreams? Perhaps he knew better. 
There is a third type of constructive worker. He has taken 
to his work as a profession to maintain himself and his family. 
Constructive work allows meagre emoluments; but even what 
little it pays is more than what millions of our countrymen 
get. Such a constructive worker carries on routine business 
as do the members of the services. He is not bothered about 
new ideas and schemes. That is none of his business. He is - 
not appointed for that purpose but to carry on the day-to- 


day routine. 


Political Frustration 
There is yet another type of routine constructive worker. 
He began with a reformer’s zeal and in the process suffered 
and sacrificed much. He was also interested in the political 
revolution. He sacrifices and suffers even today. But he sees 
the political field around himself. He secs it infested with 
cliques, ‘parties, controversies, power-politics, favouritism, 
nepotism and corruption. He is afraid to soil his white gar- 
ments of pure khadi. He, therefore, remains discontentedly 
content where he is and carries on his routine work. 
Constructive workers belong to one or more of these four 
categories. Their work will be easier for them “if they probe 
a little within themselves, and decide as to what category they 
belong to. Nor have merely individuals to carry out this analy- 
sis, but cach of the institutions, created by Gandhiji for the 
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carrying out of the constructive programme, has to do the 
same. Of course, such individuals and associations that want 
to carry on work in a purely missionary spirit need not bother 
about what is happening in the political field, whether it makes 
their task easy or difficult. They have to carry on God’s work 
under all circumstances. They cannot, soil their clothes in the 
political mire simply because their sadhana of constructive 
work refuses to yield a bumper crop in the social field. 

The question now arises: Cannot the three attitudes towards 
constructive work analysed here be combined? The first 
two, the missionary and the sociological attitudes, can be 
combined and in rare individuals are combined. Gandhiji 
combined these in himself. Perhaps Sri Vinoba does. But, 
as yet, he shows no signs of this awareness in action. Moreover, 
he has sometimes said that he is afraid of organisations. They 
lead to untruth and violence. Political work cannot be carried 
on without organisation. Therefore, this combination in 
one personality is very rare, Those who do it will have not 
only to wrestle with themselves as individuals but wrestle 
with the ‘poisonous snake’ that Gandhiji called politics. 
Are our constructive workers ready for the latter task? By 
and large, they are not. As for routine work, it is good at 
that level. Average men and women reduce all work to 
routine. It makes for continued effort and application and 
by slow degrees develops habits of steady work, attention to 
detail, regularity, a sense of time, etc.—virtues sadly lacking 
in the Indian character. Routine work is consistent with 
missionary work. But it cannot be particularly conducive to 
the achievement of the social goal. For that, programmes have 

- to be changed and readjusted to changing times and circums- 
tances. We can work in consonance with G: 
But we can only emulate his spirit and n 
particular type of activity. Above all, even like Gandhiji, we 
cannot neglect the political field because it is the one through 
which our work can spread and thus facilitate the building 
of a new social order. The neglect of the political field may 
frustrate all vur efforts till we are teduced to a Gandhian 

sect with all the instruments and activities of the constructive 
programme reduced to passive symbols 
Personally, 


andhiji’s principles. 
ot slavishly copy his 


: of a new sect. 
have never been interested in missionary 
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work as a sadhana for self-realisation. I wonder if I have a 
soul to save? I have one to work with; that I know. Beyond 
this, I think, as I cannot add an inch to my physical stature, 
so I cannot add an inch to my spiritual height by my own 
will. I have, therefore, left my soul to take care of itself. In 
my younger days I had the choice and it was a real choice. 
The atmosphere in the family created circumstances for the 
choice. Some of its members were more interested in saving 
their souls than living in ease and comfort. I rejected that 
choice. I took to the political and sociological field. I thought 
of my country and its misery. I came to Gandhiji when my 
choice had already been made. I did not approach him for 
spiritual guidance and light. As a matter of fact, I did not 
consider him a spiritual guide. He was a moral giant knocking 
at Heaven’s door. Gandhiji could not change my outlook. I, 
therefore, have never followed his example in the personal 
life I lead. I never changed my dress, my diet or any other 
detail of my external conduct to conform to Gandhiji’s type. 
I never accepted his slightly ascetic attitude to life. I merely 
accepted, from the sociological view-point, his economics and 
politics. These I feel I have understood and to a certain extent 
I can explain to others. I have been, ever since I joined 
Gandhiji, more of a constructive worker than a politician. 
Even as the General Secretary of the Congress for a dozen 
years I never gave up constructive activity. It is so today. 
The last Sarvodaya Conference was held in a centre of cons- 
tructive work at Sevapuri organised by the Gandhi Ashram 
in U.P. of which I have been the Director ever since it was 
started as far back as 1920. But I have never left the political 
field. I think it will be disastrous for chief constructive workers - 
to desert it. If they do, they will deprive politics of the services 
of useful and honest workers. They will also be repudiating 
their master even more completely than the purely political 
workers, who have already left the teachings of the master 


behind them. 


& 


Synthetic Role 

After all, what was the special significance of Gandhiji’s 
activity and mission? It was pre-eminently the synthesis of 
ethics, politics and economics. He wanted conduct in the two 
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latter fields to be regulated by approved moral ideas and 
standards. So far as truth and non-violence and ‘scrupulous 
regard for the morality of the means used to achieve desirable 
ends are concerned, these principles are already accepted and 
generally applied to other departments of inter-group conduct 
and life, except politics. At least in other departments of 
life there is no dispute about the validity or the desirability 
of their application. They are not theoretically repudiated, 
even if, on occasions, and by a large number of individuals 
they are set at naught in actual practice. But the same principles 
have never been accepted in political, international and 
inter-group dealings. Nay, it has been held that individuals 
and groups, who follow this common social morality in the 
field of politics, are visionaries, Utopians and unpractical 
idealists are more likely to harm a group or a nation 
than to serve and benefit it. There is great danger in their 
activity! Gandhiji’s foremost contribution as a revolutionary 
was to apply moral principles to the field of politics. That was 
his historic mission, which has got to be carried on by his 
followers. Therefore, I believe that nobody who claims to 
derive his light from Gandhiji can run away from the coils 
of the poisonous snake of politics. Under certain circumstances 
it may even be cowardly. It is quite possible that circumstances 
may arise when political action becomes difficult. A favourable 
atmosphere may be lacking. The forces of reaction may be 
powerfully entrenched in the seats of power. Then only out 
of necessity, the sociological constructive worker has to 
retreat for the time being and take refuge in the shell of his 
narrow day-to-day routine work. Such times 
themselves to Gandhiji. 

After the Congress was given over to th 
wallahs round about 1924, Gandhiji retired 
constructive work. In a year or two 


did present 


e Council-entry- 
into the shell of 
his inactivity in the 
at he had abandoned 


constructive activity an ‘old dame’s work’. Again in 1934 
when he left the Congress the same thing was said of him but 
this time it was not so clear, for the period after 1934 was 
politically strenuous and critical and the leaders always 
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went to Gandhiji for counsel and guidance. In fact though 
not the official head of the Congress, he decided all the vital 
issues. He was present in almost every meeting of the Working 
Committee. He decided whether office should be accepted 
or rejected under Provincial Autonomy and, if accepted, 
under what conditions. He guided the nation in the choice 
of Congress presidents. In war-time, some decisions were taken 
against his views and advice but the times were so critical 
that he had again and again to be approached for leadership 
and guidance till the hour of the passing of the ‘Quit India’ 
resolution by the Working Committee. That resolution may be 
said to be exclusively his, carried through in the midst of 
vacillation and doubt, if not against latent opposition. Had 
the leaders remained outside jail and the ‘Quit India’ move- 
ment had run the normal course of a non-cooperation struggle, 
without yielding immediate results, I doubt if many of the 
then leaders in the Congress would have remained loyal to it. 
They would have begun questioning Gandhiji’s wisdom. I 
believe within the jail walls there was a searching of hearts 
and doubts often arose about the wisdom of the struggle and 
these doubts managed to reach the foreign authorities and the 
public in spite of the high jail walls. It was again in jail that 
I believe some of the most important leaders took, as it were, 
a vow that never again was for them the jail life. I believe 
I am recording what are facts. I am conscious of doing no 
injustice to any of our leaders, dead or alive. Action taken 
in the contagious and feverish popular atmosphere created by 
Gandhiji would be and often was reviewed in’ cooler moments 
in jail and then many of the leaders were not so sure of his 
wisdom. After all, in spite of his rigorous logic and reason, 
Gandhiji worked more often from intuition and inspiration. 
He was a political genius. An act springing from the insight 
of a gifted person may drive people forward to join a movement, 
but it does not always stand the test of time when cool reason 
has freer play and the upper hand. Nobody can be blamed for 
this, neither the genius nor those who are huétled into action 
by the atmosphere he creates. What I have said will be borne 
out by the history of all revolutions. Many in the front line 
soon fall off by the roadside. Here, too, as in religion, the 
first may be the last and the last first, and many are called 
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but few are accepted. The rejected represent the bleeding 
hearts cast off as rubbish on the wayside. It is not always 
those who spin fine but those who spin thick and yet keep 
the thread unbroken who become the beacon-light of a 
cause. 


XX 


KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRY 
[ February-March 1953 ] 


A rew days back Sri Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the first 
meeting of the newly-formed Khadi and Village Industries 
Board. He said he was surprised the Board was not formed 
earlier. He further said that the yardstick’ for khadi was 
provided by employment figures. This was all good. But 
the Prime Minister also talked of the ‘inner strength’ of the 
khadi movement without which it could not make headway. 
‘Those concerned with the promotion of the khadi industry had 
to establish the economic utility of khadi and village industry.’ 
The Prime Minister is reported to have added that he did 
not like the attitude of self-righteousness which put all the 
blame on others and complained that Government did “not 
support khadi. Even if the Government had not given enough 
help, this did not explain why the movement had not expanded 
during the last few years. He said he saw no conflict between 
big industry and cottage industry. 

These statements of the Prime Minister call for an exa- 
mination of the basic principles of khadi and decentralised 
industry in general. Sri Nehru wanted the advocates of khadi 
and village industry to establish their need and utility in 
economic terms. One would have thought that the claim for 
the revival and encouragement of the khadi and village industry 
was established, at least in the opinion of those who drew 
up the Five-Year Plan and of all its advocates. It was in 
pursuance of the Plan that the new Board has been formed, 
However, so far as the economic case for khadi goes, it can 
only be examined in the light of its growth in our recent 
history. We must examine the circumstances of its re-intro- 
duction in India and its development in pre-Independence 

b 


days. 


How Bapu Popularised Khadi 
The re-introduction of the charkha in India was felt to 
be something necessary in the economic life of the country. 
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It was not in pursuance of the market laws of demand and 
supply or of selling in the dearest and purchasing in the 
cheapest market. Gandhiji thought that hand-spinning, hand- 
weaving and the encouragement of other cottage and village 
industries were the best means, under the circumstances then 
existing, to add something, however small, to the meagre 
income of the peasant. These industries helped Partially to 
solve the problems of villagers’ unemployment and semi- 
employment for several months in the year. The revival of 
the industries was conceived as an economic measure to supply 
the villager with the primary requirements of his life and 
remunerative work to diminish his unemployment and thus to 
raise his standard of living. It was predominantly an economic 
measure and, as Gandhiji used to say, it utilised the waste 
of the nation. But in Gandhiji’s mind economics could not 
be divorced from social, political and moral life. The questions 
of the supply of the minimum necessities of life, like food, 
clothing etc., and work, were for Gandhiji not merely eco- 
nomic but also political, social and moral questions. Sound 
economics must help the people socially, politically and 
morally. Economics divorced of moral considerations are not 


well-being of 
refore sinful.’ 
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ed. Khadi will 
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i 1 l o chance in competition with 
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so much production unsold. It would add to the waste of the 
nation. There was at the time no market for khadi. It had to 
be created. It could be created only among those who were 
intensely interested in the economic and political emancipa- 
tion of the people. Yet, even among them, it could not be 
done purely on a voluntary basis. For one thing, khadi would 
cost more than mill-made cloth, Indian or British. For another. 
it would continue to be plain and coarse for a long time E 
come. If khadi were to be adopted even by Congressmen 
there would have to be not only persuasion but some measure 
of compulsion. Had the Congress any power to compel? 
It certainly had. An organised group, which repudiates the 
authority of an established government, would fail unless it 
is able to create an authority of its own, to which obedience 
is habitually rendered and which could in some way or other 
punish disobedience to its directions or make such dis- 
obedience disagreeable. For Congressmen, the new authority 
was the Congress. It was in pre-Independence days the only 
effective government for them. Though it had no police and 
magistracy its commands could be enforced on its members 
by public opinion within the organisation, by approbation, 
by rewards and by punishments. The Congress had all the 
fundamental elements of the government of a voluntary 
organisation. It not only regulated certain actions of its mem- 
bers but also, to some extent, by public opinion and by 
persuasion, those of its supporters and sympathisers. The only 
way to make khadi current was, therefore, to impose it on 
Congressmen and persuade other sections of the population, 
which approved of the Congress aims and objects, to patronise 
it. Gandhiji did this. The Congress prescribed the khadi 
dress as its uniform. Nobody could hold any office or be a 
member of any Congress committee unless he or she was a 
habitual wearer of khadi. To popularise spinning, it was at 
first laid down that a particular quantity of yarn was to be 
given to the organisation to entitle a person to become a 
member of the Congress. a 

Gandhiji was not unaware of the social implications of 
khadi. Its adoption diminished the distance between the village 
and the city people, the educated and the masses. Khadi was 
a great leveller, to begin with. This was its political and social 
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significance. It also created new standards in cleanliness and 
a new artistic taste. Khadi was a step towards an egalitarian 
society. The distinct moral element in it was the general 
simplification of life and a measure of sacrifice. 


Basis of Khadi 


However, the main basis of the khadi programme, the one 
from which it started, was its economic value, but an economic 
value which is not divorced from political, social, moral ‘and 
even artistic values; in short from human values. Gandhiji’s 
economics was not a matter of relations between things merely 
but of relations between things and human beings. Human 
relations have to be often deliberately designed. Material 
goods and services must not be allowed blindly to impose 
their will on men and their behaviour. Mutual relations of 
human beings imposed simply by material goods and pro- 
cesses often work for tyranny and injustice. If there is to be 
justice, fair play and a solicitude for human happiness, material 
goods, that is, their production, distribution, etc., must be 
made to subserve human values. Economic processes must not 
be allowed to impose upon men and women their own laws 
or those of the market. Economics that is divorced from 
human values is merely material, soulless. Such a science 
cannot be a social science. The relations imposed by it often 
do not conform to truth, justice or human dignity. They do 
not necessarily make for human happiness. Witness the deve- 
lopment of the capitalist order in society in the nineteenth 
century in the West. It was supposed to be based upon freedom 
in the production, exchange, distribution and consumption 
of material goods, but in fact it destroyed the freedom and’ 
happiness of the mass of the industrial working-class popu- 


» humane regulations had to be imposed for 
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of khadi, political, social and moral considerations were 
from the beginning, deliberately introduced. If khadi were 
merely designed on narrow and purely economic considera- 
Hons, it would have died at its very inception. Nay, it could 
not have been introduced at all. From its inception material 
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the individual but also of that of the group, that is, the Indian 
nation. Khadi was conceived not in terms'of the economy of 
the individual householder but of the nation. It was political 
economy. As such it had to do not with the wealth of the 
individual but with the wealth of the nation which if properly 
conceived would also benefit the individual. This is how 
economics was conceived by Adam Smith. His book on econo- 
mics is entitled Wealth of Nations. It may be possible for a 
man to live by bread alone even as the animals do. But it is 
not possible for an organised proup, for a society or a nation 
to live by bread alone. Social groups for their very existence 
need active cooperation which would not be possible without 
some measure of neighbourly affection, involving a measure 
of self-sacrifice by individuals for the good of others, that is, 
some moral consideration. No society, therefore, can dispense 
with moral and spiritual values in the arrangement of its 
economic life. 

Khadi, under the peculiar circumstances of India, was côn- 
nd advocated in terms of the wealth of 
the nation. The purchaser and the wearer of khadi had indi- 
vidually to make some sacrifice but a sacrifice that paid to 
the Indian society good dividends. These were also shared by 
individuals. Even as the individual pays taxes, the purchaser 
of khadi has to pay a voluntary tax. What are taxes for? To 
add to the sum total of the wealth and prosperity of the nation 
and to that extent the sum total of its happiness. A tax that 
impoverishes the nation and consequently diminishes the sum 
total of its happiness stands condemned. If it does not benefit 
the nation today, it must benefit it in no distant future, if it 
is to have any justification. Gandhiji thought that the tax, 
in the shape of higher prices for their cloth which the rich 
and the middle classes had to pay, added to the national 
wealth, prosperity and happiness. The tax was to be paid by 
those who could best afford it. Often he said that he would 
suggest that the Indian mill-made cloth being cheaper be 
left for such of the poor as could not or would not spin for 
private use. In short, khadi as conceived by Gandhiji, was an 
economic proposition, not in terms of the economics of pur- 

t and selling in the dearest market, 
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nation. As such it did pay to the nation good dividends all 
round. 

Khadi was introduced in India under foreign domination, 
which had established a police state. Economic activity under 
such a state, unless it works against the economic and poli- 
tical interests of the dominant nation, is left free. In a liberal 
state, too, economic activity is by and large left free to regulate 
itself by the laws of production and consumption and demand 
and supply. Even then, whatever economic activity is con- 
sidered dangerous to the existence of the nation, is regulated. 
In the welfare state, whether totalitarian or democratic, 
however, all this is changed. All activity, social, political 
or economic, has to subserve the general welfare of the people. 
In a totalitarian regime this welfare is supposed to be exclu- 
sively known to the rulers. A careful and critical study of 
history will bear out the fact that at no time was economic 
activity completely free —whether under a police or a liberal 
state. In the heyday of laissez-faire in England there were 
restrictions imposed by the state on economic activity for 
the national good, as evidenced by the navigation and corn 
laws. Navigation laws in England were never formally 
abrogated. They fell into disuse because England had acquired 
such a pre-eminence in the carrying trade of the world that 
there was no more any need to enforce them. In India under 
the foreign police state, economic activity was never free. 
It was always restricted and handicapped in favour of British 
industry, though a show of free trade was kept up. This not 
only allowed freedom to England but every į 
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competition were advocated, to foster and encourage indi- 
genous industry and commerce. They were persistently 
resisted by the British rulers. With the advent of Swaraj, 
indigenous industry gets full protection against foreign com- 
petition. Nowhere in the world is there any free enterprise 
so far as international competition goes. Even when the 
state does not interfere, industry protects itself by mono- 
polistic measures. Only, such measures benefit the monopolists 
and not the general public. The welfare state introduces 
protective measures for the common good and not in favour 
of particular limited vested interests. Recently, in many 
Indian states, governments have by legislation created mono- 
polies in motor transport. This is done presumably in the 
public interest. All nationalisation of industry has this pro- 
fessed objective, the public good, in view. The cost to the 
individual consumer or those who use nationalised services is 
a secondary consideration. Sometimes it is not considered at 
all. In India, even if the state monopoly of transport césts 
the travelling public and the nation more, if the authorities 
think that the monopoly is for general convenience and 
it will be continued. In recent years, whenever a 
big centralised indigenous industry has complained of com- 
petition from abroad or unfavourable conditions within, it 
has received protection in one shape or another. This protection 
is either at the expense of the general consumer or the tax 
payer, for the real or alleged good of the nation. Three years 
pack, even when it was proved to the hilt that the sugar 
industry in the country was not playing fair either with the 

eneral consumer or with the government, the latter would 
not think of importing cheaper sugar from abroad. In the case 
of the sugar industry there is no sentimental consideration 
even as in the case of khadi. Yet the nation is obliged to pay 
more than double the competitive price for sugar. Unlike 
khadi, the sugar industry is a capitalist industry; the bulk 
of its profits go to private individuals, the capitalists; nor 
does this industry provide as much employment as khadi. 
Recently, the government has decided to nationalise air- 
transport. The private air companies were running at a loss. 
Several of them closed down. The remaining are carrying on 
a precarious existence, which they can only prolong for a 
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short while. Why is the government nationalising this industry 
even though it has not made a case for itself by its ‘inherent 
strength’? The reason given is military necessity. Analysed, 
what is it but the good of the nation as conceived by the 
authorities? It is not done in pursuance of the economics 
of the market. Supposing Japan entered the Indian market 
in factory-made textile goods, as before the war, will the 
Government of India leave the cloth mill industry at the 
mercy of the international market or will it put high import 
duties on Japanese cloth or even, as in the case of sugar, 
prohibit altogether its import?* In this age of autarchy no 
government, if it does not want its nation to starve or its 
freedom to be jeopardised, can expose its industries to foreign 
competition. This is because the conditions, social, economic 
and political, in different countries are not the same. Any 
country, whether capitalist or totalitarian, may dump its 
cheaper goods on an industrially less-developed country. 
Moreover, every nation these days wants to be self-sufficient 
in the essential requirements of life for fear of war. After the 
experience of the last war, nations want to prepare for war 
in times of peace. All such preparations are undertaken in 
the avowed interests of the nation. This applies to states of 
all descriptions, whether police, liberal or welfare. Industry, 
commerce and all other economic activities are, therefore, 
subject to regulations imposed by the:state for real or fancied 
national good. Regulation by the state of economic activity 
is now a universally recognised principle even in times of 
peace. 

_in war-time the Government control on commerce and 
industry is complete. No consideration is given to the interests 
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is an abstract science whose theoretical laws, even if there is 
no controversy about most of them, have little practical value. 
Protection of certain industries may be undertaken in the 
interests of national safety. It may be imposed in the interests 
of greater employment of labour and utilisation of capital 
and other national resources. It may be needed for raising 
the purchasing power of the masses. It may be imposed as a 
temporary measure of relief in times of trade or industrial 
depression. It may be for famine relief. The American ‘New 
Deal’ was designed by the late President Roosevelt to meet 
the unemployment created by the depression of 1929-30, as 
also to stabilise national economy on a capitalist basis or, 
as the Americans call it, on a ‘free enterprise’ basis. Control 
and regulation of economic activity may also be imposed as 
an egalitarian measure. Control may be necessary for moral 
ends, as the control of intoxicants, drugs, gambling, juvenile- 
smoking, prostitution, etc. Present-day controls all over the 
world interfere with what is called the free economy of the 
. market. They are designed in the interests of the nation. 
Very often these controls are costly and irritating. They 
interfere with the traditional liberties and rights of individuals 
and classes. They interfere with property rights. They even lead 
to bureaucratic regimentation and may increase corruption, 
black marketing and smuggling. They entail great expendi- 
ture of public revenue. All that expense, trouble and incon- 
venience are imposed and borne for the real or avowed object 
of public good in the present or the future. The nation has 
a continuing life. 

Whether an economic activity is allowed comparative 
freedom in an atmosphere of non-interference by the state 
or is regulated and controlled by it, even denying the people 
certain material goods, facilities and enjoyments, are questions 
not of pure economics, as conceived by some economic writers 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They are questions 
of sociology, so far as sociology applies to the functioning of 
a national state. In some countries the import ef all consumer 
goods is almost prohibited. In others, though not altogether 
prohibited, public opinion and convention act as deterrents 
to the purchase and use of foreign goods. The spirit of Swadeshi 


is sedulously fostered by the national society even though 
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the government does not interfere. There is no question of an 
‘inherent strength’, which even in large-scale centralised 
industry in new and colonial countries is, and cannot be, very 
great. If ‘inherent strength’ were the sole consideration, all 
industry, big and small, in backward countries will have to 
be scrapped and the countries will ever remain backward. 
Even from the narrowly economic view-point, it would be 
disastrous. From the larger view-point of the total life of the 
community, it will be ruinous. It would ultimately lead to 
loss of national independence, with all its material and moral 
degradation, and to international imbalance. The question, 
therefore, is not merely of ‘inherent strength’, but of the 
good of the nation. 

Khadi and village industry were advocated by Gandhiji in 
the interest of the nation. How many and various were these 
interests we have described earlier. However, it was principally 
designed as a measure against unemployment and under- 
employment which exist on a colossal scale in India. To the 
extent these are diminished, the purchasing power of the 
masses rises. In the competitive field of narrow economics, 
khadi and village industry has as little chance against centra- 
lised, mechanised big industry in India, as the latter has in 
competition with like industry in highly industrialised countries 
which have more capital, more natural resources and technical 
skill. Gandhiji intended khadi and generally village industry 
to be protected fields of economic activity. He gave them 
protection through the non-official 
in pre-Independence days. His e 
extend this protection. About 1929 
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President, and the Congress Working Committee. But the 
capitalist mill-agents refused to accept the proposal and it 
fell through. The mill-agents were prepared to support the 
Congress only to the extent that their profits from industr 

were not touched.. Even though they greatly benefited ae 
the spirit of Swadeshi inculcated and fostered by the freedom 
movement, they never imbibed the same spirit themselves 
In their purchases they rarely, if ever, patronised even Swadeshi 
factory-made goods. 


Gandhiji’s Scheme 

Everything that Gandhiji could do to protect khadi under 
the handicaps imposed by foreign rule, he did. Let us now 
see what were his expectations about khadi after Independence. 
when the Congress party would be in charge of Government 
at the Centre and in the provinces. A clear idea of this matter 
can be had from the scheme that was formulated by Gandhiji 
and placed before a conference of khadi organisations and 
workers on the eve of Indian independence. The main features 
of the scheme were: i 

(1) Under a Five-Year Plan there should be compulsory 
introduction of spinning in all primary and secondary schools 
with a weaving centre attached to every school. Basic edu- 
cation should be introduced in the schools at the earliest 
date and on the largest scale possible. 

(2) Khadi work may be done through multi-purpose 
co-operative societies which should aim at all-round rural 
development. Cotton should be grown in areas where it is 
not grown now. 

(3) All employees in the Co-operative Department, Edu- 
cation Department, Agricultural Department, Local Boards, 
District Boards, Gram Panchayats, etc., should pass some 
khadi test. Failure to pass this test would disqualify a candidate 
for service in these departments. 

(4) The price of handloom cloth woven out of mill yarn 
should be controlled. 

(5) In all Government textile and weavitig departments, 
only handspun yarn should be used. Hand-spinning and 
weaving should be compulsory in jails. 

(6) A ban on mill-cloth should be imposed in areas where 
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there is sufficient production of handspun and handwoven 
cloth and there is a demand for the ban. 

(7) No new mills should be set up and the old mills should not 
increase their existing installed capacity. The policy about mills 
should be laid down by the Government and the Charkha Sangh. 

(8) No import of foreign yarn or cloth. : 

Most of these measures could be taken only by the Govern- 
ment. Some could not be’ undertaken without their help and 
active cooperation. The measures suggested make it clear 
that khadi was not for Gandhiji merely a political weapon for 
the achievement of Swaraj. It was pre-eminently an economic 
proposition devised against unemployment and underemploy- 
ment and for raising the standard of living in India. Other 
advantages naturally followed from this basic idea, as they 
must, if the economic idea is properly conceived. However, 
the Congress governments did not accept and have not accepted 
Gandhiji’s proposals. There was at that time a bottleneck 
in. mill cloth production here and imports from war- 
foreign countries were out of the question. The Congress 
governments instead of falling back on khadi, as Gandhiji 
would have wished them to, ordered more mill spindles from 
outside. The then Chief Minister of Madras, Sri Prakasam, 
made it difficult for the Madras cotton mills to accept their 
quota of spindles ordered for them. The reason that Sri 
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The Ideal and the Actual 

Gandhiji, with all his unbounded universal love, never 
thought that there was no conflict between khadi and mill 
industry. To say that there is no conflict between big and 
small industry is not a true proposition. It does not describe 
the actual position but perhaps what ought to be, according 
to our Prime Minister. If not, khadi must go by the board. 
Nothing can be more confusing than to jumble up what is, 
with what ought to be. It is thus that Greek philosophers 
justified slavery. It is also thus that the pious Hindu humbugs 
justify the caste system. The consumer, if he patronises khadi, 
knows to his cost the conflict between it and mill-made cloth. 
He has to purchase khadi at a sacrifice; and if he does it 
intelligently he knows that the object for which this sacrifice 
is demanded of him is the national good. The mill-agent sees 
the conflict; otherwise he would not have rejected Gandhiji’s 
and the Congress proposal in the ’thirties, for the reservation 
of a distinct field for khadi. He sees it today when he opposes 
and even denounces Rajaji’s scheme of similar reservation 
of the production of sarees and dhotis to the handloom industry. 
The Industries Minister at the Centre saw the conflict of 
interests when he rejected off-hand Rajaji’s proposal of 
reservation. The Government see the conflict when they 
refuse to make their cloth purchases in khadi. For anybody 
to say that there is no conflict of interests between the mill 
and cottage industry can only have one meaning if any, that 
he thinks that in an ideal society of his conception there 
should be no conflict and the lion and the lamb must lie 
down peacefully side by side. But can this ideal be realised 
automatically through the competitive process? If really 
there was no conflict there would have been no need to have a 
ard for the khadi and village industry. We must 
he actual with the ideal as we conceive it. That 
way lies danger for the reformer. His wishful thinking is taken 
as an accomplished fact and things drift on to deterioration. 
The politician’s habit of justifying things by innocent-looking, 
general, abstract and ideal propositions that håve little bearing 
on important issues before the public, is on a par with what 
our elders did in a pre-scientific age, of justifying everything 
r a proverb. But, for the politician the most 
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dangerous thing is to argue from established and undoubted 
facts. He has often to argue them away. 
One may not also talk of the ‘inner strength’ of khadi. 


For most of the industries, big or small, centralised or ‘de- . 


centralised, there can be in this age of autarchy no ‘inner 
strength’, whatever the phrase may mean. They rely upon 
national policies for their very existence. Only such industries 
as have in the country a monopoly of some raw material 
can have any real ‘inner strength’. All others are liable to 
be disturbed by foreign competition, unless buttressed by 
various natural and state-created advantages. In the present 
circumstances no decentralised industry can stand com- 
petition in the free market with big, centralised and mechanised 
industry. The former, if considered necessary in the national 
interest, needs national protection. What shape that protection 
should take is a matter which can be discussed separately. 

I believe that the best form of protection for a non-compe- 
titiye industry, big or small, is to assign to it a sphere of activity 
wherefrom competition is eliminated. For instance, the sugar 
industry enjoys an India-wide exclusive market. The pre- 
Independence Congress provided this protected market for 
khadi to the extent its writ was respected. Gandhiji, when 
he wanted reservation of the field of production of below fifteen 
counts for khadi, was giving the industry the best protection, 
The same is the case with C.R.’s proposal about Southern 
sarees, etc., in favour of the handloom industry. The 


€ F 1 1 question 
of ‘inherent strength’ in this context is beside the point. 
‘Inner strength’, whether material or moral, has to be culti- 
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in the political field, with lesser educational qualifications 
and practical ability, though perhaps with equal sacrifice in 
the freedom fight to their credit, are enjoying positions of 
power and emoluments. Today there is none so poor as would 
do the khadi workers reverence. But they bear their lot with 
heroic fortitude, worthy of the cause entrusted to them by 
Bapu. They work and suffer in his name for a cause that was 
dear to him, as it helped those whom he called Daridranarayana. 

the poor of India. If the Congress is blamed for indifference 
in this matter, it is because the Congress brought into being 
this industry and kept it alive in pre-Independence days. 


Pledge and Fulfilment K 
However, no obligation undertaken by a political party 
or a government is sacrosanct. If changing times and circum- 
stances need a reorientation or even a reversal of a policy 
once considered important, the necessary readjustment must 
be made. The only yardstick is national good. We must not 
be sentimental in this respect, if sentiment means vacillation 
and indecision. No amount of symbolic and ceremonial 
plying of the charkha in memory of the martyred Bapu can 
justify the maintenance of an industry which, for whatever 
reasons, is no more considered as having national importance. 
Bapu would have been the first to repudiate such sentimental 
regard for himself or his schemes. He wanted everyone to 
exercise his independent judgement. He never wanted blind 
following even about the basic principles of his philosophy 
of life—truth and non-violence. Though he opposed the violent 
revolutionary, he praised his patriotism and his- self-sacri- 
fice. He respected his personality. If he did this with regard 
to those opposed to his basic principles, he could not have 
done less in the matter of his concrete schemes of reform 
conceived and worked under the circumstances then existing. 
All that he would have wanted would have been that a con- 
vincing case be made for a change in policy, in the case ofa 
scheme that had served the nation so far and so well. It is a 
fact that he'did assign an important place to khadi under 
t from the suggestions he made on the eve of 
t the conference of khadi workers and orga- 
ned above, I remember the two talks I had 
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with him, one in 1930 before the Salt Satyagraha and the other 
in 1942 before the ‘Quit India’ movement. On both occa- 
sions, I informed him that those working under me in Gandhi 
ashrams in U.P. would be anxious to join the movement, 
but it would mean that the ashram as a khadi and village 
work institution with an investment of about Rs. 25,00,000 
would be destroyed. His answer in effect was: ‘Professor (he 
called me that), do you think that when we have Swaraj these 
few lakhs of rupees will matter? With our national resources 
we shall cover the whole of India with khadi’? It may appear 
strange to the purely constructive workers or to the Sarvodaya 
workers of today that he did not tell me that khadi and village 
workers should confine themselves to their routine work and 
eschew politics at a time of national emergency, when every 
young man was needed in the freedom fight. 


Khadi’s Essential Value 


If, therefore, our Government want to keep the khadi 
industry alive they must first-make up their minds about its 
national utility, that is, accept the position that as of old it 
supplies the villager engaged in agriculture with subsidiary 
industry, which mitigates his unemployment and semi- 
employment for several months in the year and gives him 
remunerative work and, to that extent, increases his purchasing 
power, with the least investment of capital, training, technical 
skill, dismemberment of his village home and the dispersal of 
its members to the city. Our Government should further decide 
whether the khadi industry does not harmoniously combine 
with our poor agriculture carried on in tiny uneconomic 
holdings. It is not necessary for them to examine the other 
political, educational, moral and artistic advantages that the 
aha ae niis A: K national purposes it should 
which increases th me come a lapok 
be examined. If EP arenaga g power of the a fal e 
i 3 H e decision is in favour of khadi, it must be 
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Rs. 1,00,000 for a more productive charkha that could be 
manufactured at a price within the reach of the villager and 
whose spare parts could be made in the village. The effort at 
inventing a new small machine for spinning must be continued 
in technical institutes of the Government. (Khadi workers 
cannot command or pay for the technical skill required for 
the new invention.) The new instrument must not only be 
capable of being worked by hand but also, when possible, 
by electric power. If necessary, there must be two machines, 
one workable by hand, producing more and better yarn and 
the other workable by electricity. We have launched big 
river valley projects including plants for generating electri- 
city. The aim must ultimately be to electrify the whole 
country. With electricity the yield from a simple machine 
could be greatly increased. Home-spinning then may even- 
tually compete fairly with mill-spinning. Overall production, 
with our teeming population, need not diminish. The Govern- 
ment must have in this matter a long-range policy, helped 
by experts who are not wedded to centralised industry at 


all national costs. 
hat have so far helped centralisation 
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can be harnessed for the ser 
of being installed in every village home and ultimately work- 
able by electricity. After all, most of the scientific and techno- 


logical devices were invented in laboratories, where experiments 
were made with small machines. In a country like India, with 
its large and increasing population, the small machine and 
decentralised industry can give us goods as plentiful as the 
big machinery yields to countries with small populations and 
lower rates of population increase. If science, technology and 
co-operation have worked wonders in the centralised field of 
production there is no reason why similar wonders cannot be 
worked by means of the small machine, worked by energy 
that is capable of infinite sub-division and equally capable of 
being carried to long distances. What I have said about khadi 
here applies to the whole range of decentralised industry. 

n would check not only capitalist 


Success in this directio 
growth, with all its inequality and exploitation, but also 
the tendency towards over-centralisation observable in the 


present-day world, which ultimately leads to dictatorship. 
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After all, totalitarian tendencies in the present age are based 
upon centralisation in economics which in its turn makes 
for centralisation in administration. Centralisation in the 
economic field gave us capitalism. Its further extension in a 
world divided into national states must result in state-capita- 
lism, whether of the Fascist or the communist variety. That 
is the greatest danger to freedom and democracy. 


XXI 


GANDHIAN WAY INEVITABLE 
[ April-May 1953 ] 


Co-ordinated Activity 

Ganpuyt left us with a fairly comprehensive and co-ordinated 
programme, to be worked out after Independence, for the re- 
construction of the country and the establishment of a social 
order, where exploitation, social, economic and political, will 
be progressively reduced to the minimum. The various schemes 
devised in the light of that programme were accepted by the 
Congress and worked directly by it or through the various 
autonomous organisations it created. Naturally, before Inde- 
pendence, the schemes accepted had to be developed under the 
handicap of foreign domination, with inadequate power, funds 
and other resources. They could, therefore, be only of an 
experimental and pioneering nature. But it was expected that 
the scope of the work done would be extended with the achieve- 
ment of independence when adequate power, funds and other 
resources would be available. ; 

In the social field, Gandhiji paved the way for the total 
elimination of the most inhuman and degrading institution 
of untouchability. He also taught the nation to ignore caste 
distinctions in public life. For Hindu-Muslim unity he laid 
down his own life. By inviting women to participate equally 
with men in the non-violent national struggle for independence 
and shoulder its burdens and sacrifices, Gandhiji guaranteed 
to them perfect equality with men, the fruits of which they 
are enjoying in ample measure today. No position in the 
public life of the country, however exalted, is denied to them. 
Women occupy positions as Governors, Ministers, Deputy 
Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries and members of various 
legislatures. The diplomatic service is open to them. They lead 
political parties. They are on government-àppointed com- 
missions and committees. They are in the administrative, 
educational and secretarial services. Considering the extent of 
their education in India and their recent advent in public 
life, the positions they occupy are more important and higher 
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than those occupied by their sisters in other modern countries. 
Direct from the seclusion of the home and the ‘purdah’, 
Indian women have come to occupy positions of trust and 
responsibility in the public life of the country. Various other 
things, such as development of a greater social sense, individual 
and public hygiene, dignity of physical labour, simplicity in 
food and dress, elimination of drink and drug evils etc., were 
introduced in the country by Gandhiji or received a great 
fillip from him. 

In the economic field, he held that agriculture must be 
the basis of the Indian economy, as of every well-balanced 
and non-exploiting economy. Land should belong to the tiller 
of the soil. Small and scattered holdings should be consolidated 
into units, which must not then be allowed to be subdivided. 
The farmer must be induced and encouraged to organise 
himself through co-operatives. He must be provided with some 
subsidiary economic activity, yielding income. 

In industry, in the present mechanical age, Gandhiji 
conceived the revolutionary ideas of decentralisation and 
regional self-sufficiency. He, as it were, instinctively felt that 
the economic life of a backward country like India, whose 
commerce and industry had been ruined through a century 
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In the labour field, Gandhiji wanted the fixing of a minimum 
wage needed for the essential requirements of life. Wages 
were to be periodically readjusted to the price structure. 
The labour movement must be kept free from party politics. 

In internal politics, India must be a democracy with equal 
opportunities and responsibilities for all citizens, irrespective 
of religion, creed, caste or race. This democracy should be 
built up from below. A group of villages or any other con- 
venient unit was to be organised into a semi-autonomous 
republic with its elected panchayat, transacting all necessary 
local business. Centralised democracy had the tendency to 
become formal and bureaucratic. There must, therefore, be as 
much devolution of political power as was consistent with 
the unity and prosperity of the whole country. Administration 
must not be top-heavy. The emoluments of the higher services 
should bear some reasonable relation to the earnings of the 
lower staff and the workers in the field and factory. There 
must be the utmost economy. Gandhiji was scrupulously careful 
about spending public funds. When necessary he would not 
mind expense. But he was against all waste. He would not 
countenance costly pomp and show to keep up the ‘dignity’ 
of the state. Therefore, he suggested Rs. 500 as salary for a 
minister, all expenses that he may pave taancorin, the dis- 
charge of his official duties being paid by the state. Gandhiji 
would not have grudged a minister a big house and even a 
couple of cars if these were necessary for the proper discharge 
of his official work. But he could never have tolerated official 
cars being used for family marketing, for sending children 
to schools or for pleasure excursions of relatives and friends. 
He wanted all the palatial government houses, built for E 
foreign satraps, whether in Delhi or in the provincial copi 
to be turned into hospitals for the poor. Ministers an g 


officials must occupy ™° in keeping with the 
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general standard of living of the masses. 
In the international field, Gandhiji advocated peace, based 
upon international cooperation. Till that was achieved, if 
the nation insisted on keeping an army out of fear, it must nor- 
mally be engaged in productive activity. Honei Ganga A 
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For the safety of the country, he relied upon the patriotism 
of the citizens of a social order that was free from internal 
tensions of any variety—social, economic or political. He 
believed that a nation, which has justly and equitably solved 
its internal problems and has no aggressive designs against 
its neighbours, need have no fear of foreign invasion. Neverthe- 
less, if there was an invasion, it could be resisted through 
organised non-violence. Ultimately, such resistance would 
materially and morally cost the country less than armed 
conflict. Gandhiji’s conception of foreign policy was an 
extension of the home policy. Whenever he was invited to 
foreign lands for the propagation of his ideas, he said, ‘I must 
first make good at home.’ 

Gandhiji advocated a high standard of basic education, 
lasting for seven years, beginning with the age of seven for 
every child. It should be compulsory for both sexes. It 
must be imparted through useful work and activity, having 
some economic value. In such a system school fees will be 
realised from the proceeds of the craft work cooperatively 
done by the pupils. The new system was called Basic Education. 

These were, in brief, some of Gandhiji’s ideas and schemes 
of reform for the social, economic, political and moral uplift 
of India. Thus only he felt could a ‘non-violent society’ be 
built. 

If there ever was a planner without elaborate blue-prints, 
Gandhiji was one. In addition to being an ideal thinker, he 
was a practical social engineer. He often said that Swaraj 
would mean more strenuous and conscientious work for 
building the life of the nation than it had put forth during 
the struggle for independence. It would mean greater devotion 
to the cause of reconstruction and greater sacrifice. He believed 
that without such social reconstruction, India would not be 
able to retain her freedom, It may not go under foreign 
domination, but its independence will only mean freedom 
for the few and the usual grinding poverty, disease and 
ignorance for tlie many. 

What were Gandhiji’s hopes and expectations about his 
comprehensive programme and various schemes after Swaraj? 
He wanted the Swaraj governments to keep to the tradition 
he had built. He wanted his pioneer experimental work in 
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the social field to continue and extend. He want i 
‘ ed th 
to build on the foundations already laid. “eon 


After Independence 
Pe eS wander We Oven aoe ae ae 
e i} l s of the foreign government. They 
worked in the light of their immediate past in slavery. They 
retained all the conventions, etiquette, ceremonial dress 
manners, houses, allowances and even the pomp and pageantry 
_ of their foreign predecessors. They maintained continuity. 
But continuity, not with what was initiated under Gandhiji’s 
leadership to achieve Swaraj, not with his ideas and schemes 
which they and the Congress had accepted, but with all that 
had been introduced in this country by foreign imperialism, 
not for our advancement and progress but for building up 
its own prestige and impressing upon the Indian people, by its 
pomp and pageant, that the Britishers belonged to a superior 
race. It was all devised to maintain the foreigners’ hold on the 
country and its people. We had no need to follow our foreign 
masters after freedom, especially in those things which were 
designed to show their superiority and to remind us of our 
status as slaves. We did not need their high salaries and 
allowances, their palatial houses and their kind of prestige, 
show, pomp and pageant. We had built our prestige with our 
people by our suffering and sacrifice for the common cause, 
with our identification with them and by our simple and even 
austere way of living. It is these qualities that made us dear to 
them. To impress them further, if that was necessary, We had 
not to deck ourselves with the paraphernalia of the departing 
glory of the foreigners. All this pomp and show may have looked 
impressive with our foreign masters but looks cheap and 
vulgar when practised by us, the citizens in a democracy, 
however high placed. We needed no guards to protect us 
from our people. But in the hour of our triumph we failed 
Gandhiji and what was worse, failed the nation. We played 
false to all those ideas and schemes that had led us to national 
independence. We falsified our past built uñder Gandhiji’s 
inspiring leadership and guidance. We kicked away the ladder 


by which we had risen to our present eminence. 
For instance, in the matter of khadi and village industry 
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Gandhiji was clearly of the view that Swaraj governments in 
their purchases should _patronise such industries. He also 
wished our Governments so to demarcate the spheres of opera- 
tion of big and decentralised industry as to eliminate com- 
petition between the two and thus afford protection to the 
latter. Instead of doing this we, as soon as we had the power, 
opened wide the flood-gates of foreign consumers’ goods, some 
of them not only useless but harmful. In a few months the 
spirit of swadeshi, built during the last half-a-century, was 
completely destroyed. There was also an indecent scramble 
for import licences and permits. This was not confined to the 
commercial community. Congressmen and their favourites, 
with their political influence, managed to get a big share of 
these permits and licences. As in many cases the permits were 
secured by non-commercial individuals and parties, they were 
sold to the highest bidder in the commercial community. The 
race for becoming rich quick was on with consequent injury 
to public and private morals and loss of faith of the general 
community. 

Gandhiji had some clear ideas about the Constitution to 
be framed for free India and about the position the Congress 
was to occupy under Swaraj. He had made a constitution for 
the small Indian state of Aundh in Maharashtra, whose prince 
was a reformer and a follower of his. For this state he provided 

a model which could have been elaborated and altered to 
suit independent India. But we framed a Constitution which 
is a monument of complexity and an epitome of the consti- 
tutional wisdom of the western world. 

What was to happen to the Congress, the organisation 
that had fought the good fight for freedom? He rightly held 
that it was not a party but a national organisation, representa- 
tive of all the interests in the country from the prince to the 
beggar. It must, therefore, retain its national character. It 
would lose its significance and its prestige, acquired through 
years of struggle, suffering and Sacrifice, were it transformed 
into a political party—among other political parties of demo- 
cratic India. Tt must retain its identity and its members 
should continue to be the servants of the nation, living a 
life of simplicity befitting their past. It must, therefore, in 
free India, transform itself into a Lok Sevak Sangh, while 
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another political party might be created for the requirements 
of a democratic government. But what did we do? We trans- 
formed the national organisation into a political party and 
thus destroyed its all-embracing national character, which 
had appealed to our people. We swelled its membership by 
fresh recruits from the ranks of the vested interests and the 
o its ranks, now that there was no 


reactionaries who flocked t 
danger but rather much advantage in joining the Congress. 


The organisation was also brought into disrepute by allowing 
those who had ‘suffered in the freedom fight to recompense 
themselves for their so-called sacrifices. In Madras five acres of 
land were granted to all political sufferers who cared to apply 
for it. Similar grants or other benefits were conferred in 
other provinces. Even ministers did not hesitate to apply 
for such grants! It was, therefore, natural for rivalries to 
grow between those whose real or supposed claims were 
satisfied and those who felt that their claims had been ignored. 
This has led to the formation of cliques and coteries in the 
Congress. Each clique is led by a powerful leader, often 
within the ranks of Government. Many of these cliques try 
Ives by the recruitment of bogus members. 


to strengthen themse aii 1 
I have mentioned that Gandhiji wanted the imperial 
palaces, built and used by the satraps under foreign imperia- 


lism, to be utilised as hospitals for the poor. I remember on 
the eve of Independence when once I was invited for a function 
at the Viceregal Lodge (now the Rashtrapati Bhavan) Lady 
Mountbatten talking to me about coming changes said, 
‘Mr Kripalani, Bapu (she too called Gandhiji Bapu) wants 
this palatial house with its beautiful gardens and spacious 
grounds to þe turned into a hospital. You must all see that it 
is not turned into a hospital but utilised to house a museum.’ 
Knowing the background of our independence movement, 
even Lady Mountbatten did not expect the Viceroy’s House 
to be an appropriate place of residence of the future popular 
head of a democratic state and as a guest house for any impor- 
tant or unimportant passing visitor from Europe and America. 


As soon as Lord Mountbatten relinquished the high office of 


Viceroy, he asked the Prime Minister of the interim Swaraj 


Government, Shri Nehru, to allow him to shift from the 
Viceregal Palace to the less palatial residence then occupied 
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by the Commander-in-Chief. He said that as he was no more 
the representative of the King-Emperor, it would be better 
for him, as Governor-General, the representative of the 
people of India, to live in a style more befitting his new posi- 
tion. But he was advised that it was not necessary for him to 
shift for the short time that he acted as the Governor-General. 

I give these examples not to condemn any person or party 
but, by contrast, to indicate Bapu’s ideas about future govern- 
mental arrangements and the reconstruction of India. Even 
the foreign dignitaries, just relinquishing their positions of 
imperial power, did not expect us to continue many of the 
old institutions and traditions they had built in India for 
their imperial purposes. Also, these examples are given to 
indicate that Gandhiji had in many vital matters very clear 
and precise ideas of what was to be done to change the existing 
order into a better and more equitable one, in keeping with 
the culture of our people and our dignity as a nation and its 
poverty. But we failed and the failure is great and glaring. 
For often we behave as if we were brought up in enforced 
renunciation and as soon as we have the opportunity to re- 
compense ourselves we take quick and full advantage of our 
new position. Often we give the impression of being snobs 
and upstarts. Judged by the purely aesthetic standards, our 
conduct is often ugly. From the national view-point, it is 
humiliating when it is not financially disastrous. It demoralises 
the administrators and the rank and file of Congressmen and 
shocks the people. People’s faith being shaken, it is no wonder 
that all our clarion-call for zeal, enthusiasm, cooperation and 
hard work fall on deaf ears. Instead of creating a new hope 


ged to kill the old faith and 


a mood of passing judgement 
kind of natural self-analysis. 


free country and though not 
be of it. 
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Unfortunately, they are too big for our slender material, 
technological, human and moral resources. The result is that 
several of them had to be altered, recast- or abandoned at 
considerable monetary loss to the nation and loss of prestige for 
the Government. The impression left on the public mind is 
one of administrative inefficiency and corruption. 

We decided to abolish the zamindari system. In some 
states we have done it. In others, after seven years we are still 
in the ‘considering’ stage. Where we have nearly completed 
the process, (it is nowhere complete yet) it has been of such a 
dilatory nature that the benefits that were expected from the 
reform have been almost nullified. In U.P., Bihar and else- 
where, thousands of tenants have been evicted on one pretext 
or another. Trees and forests that will take decades to grow 
have been cut down in a few years. While the process of 
cutting down trees has been going on apace, we have started 
replanting them through what is called the Vana Mahotsava. 
It is truly an Utsava—a ceremonial performance. Very often 
big personages go to plant a few saplings to the accompaniment 
of tea and dancing parties. The trees are planted at a heavy 


cost. I have this from a minister who participated in one of 


these ceremonial tree plantings. Half a dozen ministers with 
their retinue of secretaries and the élite of the city motored a 
distance of thirty miles to plant half a dozen saplings. After 
the planting there was a sumptuous tea party. The total 
expense incurred by the Government alone, as estimated by 
my informant, was about Rs. 600. Even after such heavy ex- 
pense, who sees to the safety and the growth of these saplings? 
In modern times tree-planting 1s done scientifically. It is not 
trees planted anyhow, anywhere but trees planted ina scientific 
manner that would induce rain, save the soil from erosion 


and prevent damage to the crops by cold or hot winds. The 
authorities have to work in accordance with an overall plan 
and see that every individual effort is co-ordinated. If our 
authorities want to learn the modern art and science of tree- 
planting, they can do so from Russia, America and Israel. 
Scientific tree-planting has saved the soil, improved the rain- 
fall and the climate and turned arid lands into smiling fields 
and gardens. In Israel, the Government and the people 
cooperate in f turning the desert into 
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productive land. Individual citizens planting a tree in the 
co-ordinated scheme get certificates of merit from the autho- 
tities. Such certificates are given as mutual presents on 
suitable occasions. If there is, for instance, a marriage in 
the family, the friends would give tree-certificates as presents 
to the new bride. 

In U.P., tenants wanting what are called proprietary 
rights in lands, where zamindari had been abolished, have to 
pay compensation. The collection charges of dues for getting 
proprictary rights are heavy. Better would it have been if 
the Government had not collected this money through their 
own expensive agency but fixed the rate of compensation 
obliging the zamindar to transfer his rights to the tenant. 
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but positively hostile to the experiment going on in Bombay 
and Madras. In such a social and political atmosphere it 
would be a wonder if extensive illicit distillation, bootlegging 
and smuggling did not prosper. These are sought to be put 
down with the help of a police none too honest. Today in 
the two provinces where complete prohibition exists legally, 
it is supposed to be the personal fad of two powerful Chief 
Ministers who, it is held, would neither listen to reason nor 
see the obvious. Prohibition under these circumstances has 
ceased to appeal to the people as a means of social and moral 
reform. Moral and social reform cannot be effected merely 
through coercion. especially when the coercive machinery 
itself is corrupt. It can only prosper in a favourable moral 
and social atmosphere, which can be created by example in 
high places and proper cultivation of public opinion and by 
providing means for the sublimation of the harmful inclina- 
tions. When Gandhiji and before him Tilak advocated this 
reform they sought to create the necessary atmosphere which 
ensured popular support. The people have not changed but 
our methods of approach to them have changed. 

These are some of the examples which show that even when 
we have introduced measures of reform we have been either 
too tardy in their execution or we have not created the 
necessary public opinion and social atmosphere for their 
success. If the measures are to be enforced by law, the machi- 
nery through which law is enforced has to be efficient and 
honest. Otherwise there may be more harm than good. 


Pressure of Events 
Yet, though we would not admit it, we are, time and again, 
forced by circumstances to recognise the superiority of 
` Gandhiji’s ideas and schemes. I said that the first thing we 
discarded with the advent of Independence was the use of 
swadeshi articles in preference to foreign goods even at a 
sacrifice, Those in authority after Independence assured 
us that there was no need of swadeshi in free India. Imports 
of articles could be regulated by the Government and they 
could even prohibit articles that were, for any reason, not 
wanted. However, this does not seem to have worked. For 
today those very authorities, who considered the cultivation of 
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swadeshi as superfluous under Swaraj, are impressing upon us 
the need of using exclusively swadeshi goods. Nay, they even 
emphasise the psychological effect of cultivating the swadesht 
spirit. They are further impressing on us the need for an 
austerity drive both for fostering our industry and for creating 
necessary capital. The only difference is that Gandhiji em- 
phasised not only the economic but also the moral duty of 
swadeshi. He made no distinction between social, political, 
economic and moral duties. If they were well conceived, 
they were all morally binding. 

Slowly, on account of economic pressure, we are obliged 
to reduce higher salaries and call for voluntary cuts. In 1947 
when it “was proposed that members of the Constituent 
Assembly and Parliament draw Rs. 30 as their daily allowance 
and not Rs. 45 as was allowed to members of the old 
Central Assembly, there was such opposition that the pro- 
posal had to be dropped. A few who advocated the reform 
continued to take Rs. 30 per day. Their number went on 
dwindling with time till only three or four remained. After 
a couple of years, however, a cut of Rs. 5 was made in the 
daily allowance. Now again a further cut of Rs 5 per day has 
been decided upon. These are not voluntary cuts but have 
been imposed by economic stringency which we should have 
foreseen. The Indian Governor-General continued to draw 
the very same modest allowance of Rs. 20,000 per month 
that was drawn by the foreign Viceroy. No heed was paid to 
public opinion on the plea that the ‘dignity’ of the state 
required this high allowance. In one of his letters to Lord 
Linlithgow, Gandhiji had worked out for the benefit of the 
Viceroy, to the latter’s great annoyance, the ratio that his 
allowance bore to the common man’s earnings in India. 
Slowly, however, that allowance has been reduced, as we 
are told, to half.* Posts of Governors who govern no more 
have lost their old significance and glamour. In the words 
of Sarojini Naidu, who could be humorous even at her own 
expense, a Governor has become a standing joke. They have 
no power or authority but the old emoluments and the costly 
imperial pomp and pageantry are kept up. The latter in an 


* After voluntary cuts Dr. Rajendra P. d’: i 
dan rar Otis BE Wie oh ajo ra Prasad’s salary is Rs. 6,000. The deduc- 
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atmosphere of democracy offend good taste. However, these 
posts provide berths for politicians whose utility in the political 
field has disappeared. They also provide a field of patronage 
for the dominant party. Each Governor costs the Exchequer 


Rs. 500 per month, as suggested by Gandhiji, in spite of the 
rise in prices. Slowly parts of the palatial residences of the 
foreign overlords at least in Delhi and Calcutta are being 
utilised for public purposes, even though the old staff, whose 
functions in many cases have ceased to have any purpose or 
utility, is retained. Gandhiji’s humanitarian idea to have these 
palaces converted into hospitals for the poor, which would have 
fired the imagination of the people, is, of course, dropped. 


The salaries and allowances of the Ministers at the Centre 


and some states have also been slightly reduced. But the 
reduction has been more than offset by the increase in the 
numbers of Ministers’ posts both at the Centre and in the 
states, designed not for efficiency but to satisfy the clamour 
of party men. Sometimes the increase is more than a hundred 
per cent. One now and then hears of voluntary cuts in the 
salaries of the higher cadres of the services. Whether our 
governments wish it or not, the higher salaries will have to 
be reduced due to economic stringency. However, whatever 
aken, have been forced upon us by cir- 
cumstances. Had we undertaken them voluntarily, we would 
have impressed the people with our reforming zeal and added 
to their enthusiasm for the new regime. For instance, if, as 
soon as we came to power, we had abandoned the palatial 
residences of our imperial predecessors and announced that no 
political office would carry more than, say, Rs. 2,000 per 
month as salary, the members of the higher services would 
have been shamed into accepting this lower standard. The 
moral prestige of the Congress would have remained high and 


our call for austerity would not have fallen on deaf ears. 


measures we have t 
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When we came to power, the country was suffering from 
shortages of goods. For increased production we relied upon 


national prosperity. But we woefully neglected the fruitful 
field of decentralised industry. The result is that the position 
of existing handicrafts, that had been struggling for their 
existence through the last hundred and fifty years of foreign 
rule has been further weakened, Today we find that more 
increased production through centralised industry cannot 


strengthen our economy. It does not yield the increased 
employment which al 


ment and the Congress, who was the closest 
Gandhiji and who worked with him for 
years. However, with the mentality that 
political and administrative circles, whether the Board will 


industry must play in our economy, if we are to successfully 
tackle the problem of unemployment 


n so outstrips the 
purchasing power of the masses that there i 
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to talk of any expansion. The consequence is shrinkage of 
employment in these industries. There have been unpredict- 
able fluctuations in these industries from year to year. These 
are due mainly to market manipulations. With the present 
defective system of education, the figures of middle-class 
unemployment in urban areas are mounting as the years roll 
on. So far as rural unemployment is concerned, we have 
never tried to measure its extent. We are afraid to do so. 

In education, the Prime Minister, the Vice-Chancellors of 
Universities, teachers, reformers—all condemn the present 
system as too abstract, theoretical and bookish. They tell our 
students that they must learn to soil their hands with some 
manual activity and work. (Of course none sets the example.) 
Yet we hesitate to earnestly work Gandhiji’s system of learning 
by doing, in which valuable experiments were made even in 
his lifetime and which, according to official experts, had 
successfully passed the experimental stage. Recognising the 
need of practical education, we yet insist upon English re- 
taining its old dominant position in our national education. 
Not even 2 per cent of our student population will ever see the 
portals of a university and yet we must burden the whole 
student community with the task of learning defectively a 
foreign language, imposed upon us by the will of the foreigners 
for their own advantage. We seem to think that higher 


education in India is impossible without a defective knowledge 
, which could 


of English, acquired through years of hard work 
be used for more practical and useful purposes. We must 
make up our minds as to what we want. But official spokesmen 
speak in a double tongue, confounding confusion itself. ` 

In other matters, too, We are being forced to recognise 
the need of change towards the plans and programmes 
advocated and worked by Gandhiji. Yet, there is no clear 
recognition of the general fact that a backward country, with 
a large and growing population, with limited land resources 
and arrested industrial development and an economy that 
has been deliberately injured for the last one hundred and 
fifty years by foreign imperialism, cannot be put on its feet, 
except through the plans and policies laid down by Gandhiji 
who had his fingers on the pulse of the nation. Without being 


an economist in the ordinary sense of the term, he clearly 


social sciences, politics, economics and ethics, act and react 


XXII 


OUR EDUCATION 
[ 1960 ] 


Social Purpose 

THERE is perhaps no sector of our life where there is greater 
confusion today than in the educational field. All those who 
are concerned with it are greatly dissatisfied with what is 
going on, whether it be students, teachers, parents, the general 
public or the Government. Not unoften have the spokesmen 
of the Government said that all is not well with the education 
of the young here. Why is this so? May it not be that we have 
not properly understood the meaning of education and the 
individual and social purposes it should serve? 

Every society tries to fit its growing citizens in the existing 
social order. Further, no revolution, whether religious, 
political, economic or social, has ever succeeded anywhere, 
except by providing an appropriate system of education, 
suited to the new order, under which the growing citizen is 
to function. Every significant change or revolution implies 
some change of basic values. Around these values is built a 
new social order. The primary purpose of education is to 
induct the growing child, the future citizen, into the existing 
society or the new society which is sought to be created. If 
the citizen is to function smoothly and with the least friction 
he must be trained to understand the basic postulates of the 
social order under which he is living or has to live, if that 
order is sought to be changed. As a matter of fact the education 
of the child begins with its birth. Educational institutions carry 
further the process that is begun at home by parents, friends 
and neighbours. It is only thus that the individual and society 
can function smoothly and help and cooperate with each 
other. Even the greatest genius or revolutionary is to a great 
extent the product of his society. No revolutionary ever changes 
or can change the entire social order. Some segments of the 
old order must remain intact. At least the peculiar genius of 
the race and the nation, its fundamental nature, swabhava, 
and to a great extent its manifestation in action, its dharma, 
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often remain unimpaired. It is, therefore, that every reformer 
or revolutionary begins by changing the society in which he 
has been brought up. This is because he understands its 
functioning best. Also, with all his opposition he retains for 
his society some emotional attachment. The process of social- 
ising the growing child to fit into his surroundings so that 
he can function smoothly therein is what is called the forma- 
tion of his character. Character is formed in conformity with 
the basic values a society accepts and makes its own. 

Within the fold of the old or the new social system, the 
citizen has to select his work in life, his profession. This must 
also provide him with the means of an honourable livelihood. 
Itis, therefore, also the function of a good and fruitful education 
to train the citizen for his avocation in life. If this is not properly 
done, the citizen is likely to become a social burden. He would 
draw his sustenance from society, without contributing his 
share to it. He becomes either anti-social or a parasite. 

Only when these two functions of inducting the child into 
the society and educating and training him for some socially 
useful skill, work, job, vocation or profession, are properly 
and efficiently performed, can a society retain its health and 
vigour. A condition of health and vigour is also the condition 
of advance and progress. In a healthy social order the third 
function of education, namely, the advancement of learning 
would be to a great extent performed automatically by the 
student and the teacher in the process of learning and teaching. 
Where necessary, special institutions may be created for the 
advancement of knowledge. But so far as possible these must 
be attached to educational institutions. 

We have said that no revolu 


> tion is complete unless it 
re-adjusts the education of the X 


anged with the establishment of 


Christianity. At the beginning of the modern age in Europe 
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after the Renaissance there were again changes in the system 
of European education. The needs of the industrial revolution 
necessitated a new kind of education to meet the new require- 
ments of society. The emphasis that was put previously on 
the study of classical languages and the humanities has been 
shifting to science and technology. Today a scholar who knows 
nothing of the basic formulations of science would not perhaps 
be considered a fully educated person, even if he were well 
versed in the humanities. Not only the aims of education 
have changed with the changes in the social order, but its 
very methods have undergone a change. The methods employ- 
ed to educate the young are becoming in modern times more 
scientific and suited to the psychology of the growing child. 
The communists in modern times had to change both the 
aim and the method of education to suit and serve the new 

social order they have been creating. 
This point is further illustrated by the different phases of 
our national resurgence in modern times. In northern India 
nt, resulting, among the Hindus, 


there was a religious ferme ing, 2 
in the organisation of the Arya Samaj. As it wanted to change 
Hindu society, it established, a new educational system, 
modelled upon the old gurukuls, where the Brahmachari 


received his education in forest retreats, away from the busy 
haunts of men and where the teacher and the pupil lived 
together and came in constant contact with each other. 

The national movement that began with the partition of 
Bengal concerned itself deeply with the question of education, 
suited to the needs of the social order that nationalist India 
wanted to establish. Among other things, this education laid 
emphasis on the love of the country and on science and 
technology. One of the points about which there was a split 
in the Congress at Surat in 1908 was that of education. The 
moderates or the liberals, as they called themselves, did not 
want to change the existing educational system established 
by the British. They thought it was good enough for India. 
The extremists or the nationalists, as they called themselves, 
wanted to change this system. They considered it defective 
and anti-national. The great poet Rabindranath Tagore had 
his own ideas about education of the young in a free Seal 
progressive society. He believed that the young should be 
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brought up in freedom and the joy of life. According to 
his ideas he established his educational institution at Santi- 
niketan, which, after Independence, has been changed to 
conform to the existing pattern, obliterating even the motto 
of the institution ‘Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam’. 

The Home Rule movement again revived the idea of national 
education suited to free India. During the Civil Disobedience 
movement once again the question of national education came 
to the forefront. One of the items of the programme of resis- 
tance to foreign rule was the boycott of educational institutions, 
through which the foreign Government had established its 
hold on the minds of the young. In a hurry, national schools 
and colleges were opened to accommodate the students who 
had boycotted the Government and Government-aided and 
affiliated institutions. Education in the new insti 


an atmosphere 


of fervent patriotism, national service and freedom. 


People’s Genius and Education 


Why was change, in the s 
Government, necessary ? 
Because, broadly speaking, 
and in its methods. It was not 
It had no relevance to Indian li 
tion from outside. The aim fo 


ystem established by the foreign 
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low indeed. The foreign medium of instruction further 
diminished the advantage that could be derived even from 
an education defective in its aim. It took years for the pupil 
to learn the foreign language. Even then he was familiar with 
words and not with the reality behind them or with concrete 
objects. He was playing with counters, which could not be 
cashed. Often parrot-like he committed to memory his lessons 
in the foreign tongue. Before he knew his own surroundings, 
effort was made through words to make him familiar with 
objects, thoughts and sentiments that were not natural to 
him, but to a British child. For instance, even before he knew 
about the old or the’ modern divisions of India he was required 
to memorise the names of the counties in England. These had 
no significance for him except for his examination. There was 
no living touch with the things, events and sentiments that 
figured in his lessons. They had no relevance to the pupil’s 
life and surroundings, whether at home or in his society. 

If there was any worthier aim of this education it was 
posited by Lord Macaulay. He wanted educated Indians to 
be turned into Anglo-Saxons, distinguished from the latter 
‘by the colour of their skin and the blood running in their 
veins’. For him a whole library of oriental books was not 
worth a single shelf of western learning. ‘Turning educated 
Indians into pale and insipid copies of Englishmen might bea 
worthy object for imperialists, if only it was possible of achieve- 
ment. It would be in some respects on a par with the efforts 
made by Peter the Great and some of the Czars who followed 
him to westernise Russia. But such forced anglicising of an 
ancient people with a high, though arrested, culture of their 
own would not produce Englishmen but their brown apes. 

The result was that what was taught through this foreign 
education was very often theoretical and bookish knowledge, 
memorised parrot-like. Also, the British system after which it 
was artificially modelled, was itself getting out of date even 


E EER the system introduced in India was passive, 
abstract and deductive. It failed to develop the whole persona- 
lity of the pupil. It provided no healthy activity for the growing 
child. His emotions were starved. How could the Indian child 


feel delight in the call of the cuckoo or the song of the skylark 
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which he had never seen in life? How could he find joy 
in western music? How could he get aesthetic delight from 
European art which he could see only through bad and cheap 
copies? As for Indian art it was a sealed book to him. Nay, 
he was taught it was barbarous and grotesque and did not 
represent nature and reality. Not only did his foreign teachers 
teach him this but also the foreign-educated native teachers 
did the same. The result was not very edifying. It was said 
of the first President of the Indian National Congress that he 
was every inch an Englishman, even to the holding of his cigar. 
The educated Indian read and thought in the foreign tongue. 
His ambition was to walk, talk, eat, laugh, and shrug his 
shoulders in the English way. Nay, it was his ambition to 
dream in English. I am sure some educated Indians did 
succeed in this laudable ambition! 

So much for the aim of education. The methods of imparting 
it were neither scientific nor suited to the psychology of the 
growing child. It lacked creative activity. It killed all dynamism 
and initiative. It also killed in the pupil the exuberant joy 
of life, which is characteristic of the European child in school 
and the young man in college. 

This education, that was defective in its aims and methods 
and was considered anti-national before Independence, has 
come to be rehabilitated after Independence as good national 
education. It is supposed that the magic touch of transference 
of power from white to brown hands has done the trick! The 
absurdity of this is clear from the fact that there is today 
universal dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs. That 
there has been no change in the system and that it has re- 
mained as it was before Independence, is borne out by some of 
the observations made by the Secondary Education Committee 
of 1952. The Committee says: ‘First the education in our 
schools is isolated ‘from life. Secondly, it is narrow and one- 
sided and fails to train the whole personality of the student 
Thirdly, until comparatively recent! Engli he 

ys 3 : y ntly English was both the 
medium of Instruction and a compulsory subject of study, 
Students who did not possess special linguistic ability were, 
A Liens aaa in their studies, Fourthly, the 
a a PA generally practised fail to develop in the 
ependence of thought or initiative in 
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action. ... Fifthly, the increase in size of classes has consi- 
derably reduced personal contact between teachers and pupils 
and finally, the dead weight of the examination has tended 
to corrupt the teacher’s initiative, to stereotype the curriculum, 
to promote mechanical and lifeless methods of teaching, to 
discourage all spirit of experimentation and to place the 
stress on wrong or unimportant things in Education.’ 


Equality and Education 
With so many defects, it cannot be said that the educational 
hanged in any significant manner after In- 
dependence. Its main defects remain as they were. It is not 
only the case with education but also with our administrative 
services. Before Independence these services were by and large 
considered as wooden, unimaginative, lacking initiative and 
overridden by red-tape and cut off from all contact 
nsidered even anti-national. But 
with the transfer of power, as if by an alchemy these services 
have been so changed that our leaders, who denounced them 
before, sing their praises on every possible occasion! 

I have said that good education must bring up the child 
to imbibe the ideals of the social order in which he lives or, 
if a change is contemplated, the new idéals underlying the 
change. We in India have broadly defined before and after 
Independence and in our Constitution the ideals of the new 
society we seck to establish in India. It is to be democratic 
and socialist. If that is so, we must train the young in demo- 
cratic and socialist ideals. This means that our educational 
system must be democratic and socialist. Is our education 


either the one or the other? : 
hat education through schools and 


It is a historical fact t 1 
colleges has always been aristocratic, designed for the higher 


castes and classes. If democracy has to be established on a 
firm and stable footing and if it is to develop into socialism, 
our education must be in conformity with and be informed by 
democratic and socialist ideals. It must be universal in its 
scope. No pupil must be denied the highest education if his 


capacities warrant it because his parents cannot afford the 
financial burden or on account of any individual's social 
disability. I am no admirer of communism, but it must be 


system has c 


drive, 
with the people and were co 
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admitted that education in communist countries is not class 
or caste education. It is universal, free for all citizens. In the 
higher institutions it is not predominantly the children of the 
rich who get education. The communists have realised that 
they cannot have the funds necessary to give universal higher 
education. Also they rightly feel that all the growing citizens 
will not be able to benefit and make social use of the higher 
education that they would get at the public expense. They, 
‘therefore, select the best and the most promising pupils for 
higher education, without reference to their capacity to pay 
for it or the social status of their parents. The result of this 
is that they select and get their best material not from any 
restricted strata of society but from the whole population. It 


is, therefore, that there is no dearth of youthful ability in 
these countries. Even in a sm 


: » nurses, etc? It was because the 
selection of candidates for thi 


would give in many instances a 
than the children of the higher 
thing, they are more vital and for 


zeal for learning. Their position in society being what it is, 
they are fired with ambition to 
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more of what are called public schools than there were before. 
These schools are meant for the rich. Even a congenital idiot 
belonging to a decadent class or family can get education in 
these schools, provided his parents can afford the high charges. 
The education imparted in these institutions may be a little 
better but it suffers from all the old defects that we have 
described above. It is said that these are private institutions. 
But they are patronised by those who are in authority in the 
political and administrative fields and generally by the rich. 
Ministers often visit these institutions and participate in 
their social functions. They also lavish great praise on these 
Public schools are becoming an anachronism in 
have been copied. But in England 
Ilowed to exist, for instance the 
the English have the genius 


schools. 
England from where they 
many anachronisms are a 


institution of monarchy. However, a 
of changing antiquated institutions they retain out of all 


shape to meet the requirements of today. Public schools in 
England today and its universities are not the monopoly 
of the children of rich parents. There are very stiff tests 
imposed for entering these institutions and the poor and 
deserving students are provided with scholarships by local 
bodies and the Government. I have heard that 80 per cent of 
the pupils in these institutions are scholarship holders. Any ed 
leaving one or two countries in Europe; nowhere in the world 
does one find the anachronism of public schools, whether in 


democratic or in communist countries. As long as AR 
educational institutions are allowed to remain; ou educa a8 ‘ 
system cannot be said to be democratic, muc ess socialist. 


It is useless to say that the public ape A PETE 

EVERS Vi SE i no 

Institutions. Institutions which are “ DR 

our social ideals must at least be peee aP 

if we mean business. Have we not alee Why? B r 
ave we not abolished the Zamindari systk Na cialt As 

these institutions were anti-democratic i z to boast that we 

long as there is class education Tie eats and socialism. 

gees for or ee aie child’ begins with its 

e have said that educa . It is to in- 
birth and is continued through ae ae Ha i a 
3 icular : 
duct t e citizen into a partica 3 lic school 
ae Fe re the students of the so-called public s s 


18 
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(we are told that they are private) being inducted? Surely, 
they are not being inducted into Indian society. They consider 
themselves a superior class, a class by themselves. In their 
outlook and behaviour and their tastes, they are, if anything, 
more Europeanised than the previous generation. That 
generation, in spite of its foreign education, was, owing to the 
national revolutionary movement, more imbued with Indian 


j whether they are more 
efficient than others, but with the problem of the whole of 


the educational system of the country, which has enunciated 


by each other or by higher authorities i 
There are strikes as if our seats of lea 
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and cowardly behaviour against helpless girl students. No 
action is taken against these youthful but useless and dangerous 
hoodlums. Even when there are complaints by girl students 
and their parents, the authorities remain supine out of fear 
of the male pupils! There is no public opinion among the 
student community against this atrocious enormity, which is 
a blot not only on teachers and pupils but on the whole nation. 
I know of cases where students after leaving girls’ colleges 
have refused to prosecute their further studies in the University 
because of the fear of male molestations. 

The national movement under Gandhiji’s leadership brought 
our women out of the seclusion of the purdah and the home. 
It made them participate on equal terms in the national 
movements and suffer hardships incidental to the liberation 
movement. They were emancipated by this one supreme 
patriotic act. Our seats of learning, our teachers and pupils 
are trying to put women back behind the veil. It is a counter- 
revolution. Our educational system is in a great measure 


responsible for it. 

However, this cannot be wondered at when character is 
not considered as a qualification for teachers. It may be good 
that the public should not critically pry into the private 
life of an administrator or a professional, unless he creates 
a public scandal. But surely the private character, of a priest, 
a public man and a teacher cannot be a matter of indifference 
to the public. A teacher’s character concerns also the educa- 
tional institution and the pupils and the parents. But it is 
often found that the appointing authorities are supremely 
indifferent to the character of the teachers and even the 
Vice-Chancellors of universities. If there are whisperings about 
the morals of those who have to mould the character of the 
young, the future citizens and leaders, the allegations must 
be either enquired into or the appointments must not be 
made. In such matters it is not only the reality but also the 
appearance and the general reputation that are of importance. 
It is not enough that our teachers and Vice-Chancellors be 
of high character, but they must also appear so in the eyes 
nd the public. T am afraid this is not always 


_ of their pupils a no 
the case, As if all this were not bad enough, politicians and 
ther misuse teachers and 


political parties often use or ra 
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students in their game of politics. Also, in many colleges and 
universities, the teachers and students play at their own dirty 
game of internal politics and vitiate the serene atmosphere 
of the temples of learning. The result is, there is little order 
or discipline. All is confusion. In that confusion no high or 
academic original work can be done. It is not that our students 
are particularly dull, but there is a general lack of atmosphere 
which would make learning and research possible. So much 


educational system. What was his position before and what 
is it now? In days not far off, his financial position was not 


enjoyed a high and respected position in society, 
his comparative poverty, 
open to him. What is the position today? None 
would do him reverence, 

The question of dis 
if only we had the t 


» are emotional. Properl 
approached, they always respond well. However, if he walt 
has lost its savour wherewith shall it be salted! ‘ 
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This does not mean that I throw all the blame for student 
indiscipline on the already weighed-down shoulders of the 
teachers. Students have also to bear their share of the blame. 
They must remember that they have voluntarily accepted to 
put themselves under their teachers. Their parents have put 
them in schools and colleges on the assumption that their 
teachers are superior to them at least in learning. The man 
who imparts knowledge is said to be in the position of a parent. 
He makes the pupil’s second birth in intellectual life possible. 
How many of us have parents who are ideal? Some of them 
are often unreasonable and even cruel. But none the less we 
respect them for after all they are our parents! Nay, we 
respect them even when our own knowledge is greater than 
theirs. It must always be remembered that every new genera- 
tion is heir to more and better knowledge than previous 
one. But this makes no difference in our reverence for our 
elders. They have some compensating virtues, for instance, 
experience and the wisdom that comes therefrom. Teachers 
must also be put in the category of parents, whose temper, 
idiosyncrasies and even deficient knowledge we tolerate and 


yet extend to them respect and reverence. 


Want of Direction 


Apart from the ge : 
tutions prepare students for thei 
Though there are armies of the educated unemployed every- 


where and they are ever increasing and the cry is to curtail 
facilities for higher education, the general complaint from 
it is difficult to find a 


private and public employers is that it is di t d 
proper young man for a job that requires intelligence, ini- 
tiative and honest, hard and sustained work. $ X 

The result is that everybody, as We have said before, is 
dissatisfied with our present system of education, and yet no 
remedy seems to have been found. When the generation which 
is now passing away received their foreign education, they 
had at least the satisfaction, however unjustified, that they 
were benefiting themselves and their society. They thought 
that in spite of the handicaps of the system they were making 
a good job of it. Today, those who crowd our educational 
institutions, in ever-increasing numbers, because they find 


neral purpose of education, do our insti- 
r work and profession in life? 
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nothing better to do, have not even the consolation that they 
are doing something useful for themselves or their society. As 
for personal utility, they know it is a kind of a chance or lottery, 
where many invest the hard-earned money of their parents, 
but few succeed. Everybody heavily invests in the belief that 
his may be the lucky number. If we must retain the present 
system of education, let those who are responsible for main- 
taining the status quo at least not denounce it. Knowing it to 
be poison they need not tell their wards that they are obliged 
to administer it to them! 


of the foreigner, in their homes and socie 
to be Indians. The influence of family traditi 
was yet great. 
Further, even as the foreign rule consoli 
was national awakening and a desire, 
independence, for putting our own hous 
domination was a challen 


: more intellectual i 1 
ethical terms. It carried out its reform Spa o e at 


ment was inspired 
hna Paramahamsa 
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to reform Hindu religion, abolish untouchability, break 
caste barriers, emancipate women “and remove other social 
evils from Hindu society, that were associated in the popular 
mind with religion, but which were the growth of the slacken- 
ing of the national spirit. Alongside these religious reform 
movements, there were movements of revival in Indian litera- 
ture, art and culture. Round this many-sided revival was 
reared the national movement for liberation. It called educated 
Indians back to their home and heritage. It was swadeshi 
in spirit. It narrowed the gulf between the foreign educated 
and the mass of the people. The national movement came to 
a head with the leadership of Gandhiji and his new technique 
of political fight based upon the genius and culture of the 
Indian people. There was a greater identification with the 
Indian masses, who took their proper place in the national 
struggle. The cumulative effect of all these movements— 
religious, social, artistic, political—greatly modified the evil 
effects of a defective foreign education and generally challenged 
the cultural superiority of the West. The educated Indian 
re-discovered India. 

It was this re-education that made possible the freedom 
and independence of the country. But for this revolutionary 
re-education, the task could not have been accomplished 
with the speed it was. . 

Today it is not the re-education of the few that is needed. 
The task before us is the complete reconstruction of the whole 
of the national life, individual and social, moral, material 
and political, if our aims of democracy and socialism are to 
succeed. For this, we need a new kind of universal education, 
which will give us the opportunity to tap all the ability and 
resources of the whole population, specially of the masses, 
whose capacities have remained dormant for centuries, lacking 
incentive and opportunity. But it is not equal opportunity that 
privileged people often glibly talk of. One cannot leave the tion 
and the lamb free, and say that both have an equal opportunity. 
As long as the lion has his paws and the lamb his soft skin, there 
can be no equality of opportunity- Conditions must be created 
to see that there is possibility of equal opportunity being efffec- 
tively used and realised. Either the lamb must be provided 
with paws and claws or the lion must be deprived of these. 
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Nai Talim 

Gandhiji placed before the nation, prior to Independence, a 
scheme of universal education which was democratic and 
socialist. The scheme then was sponsored by the Indian 
National Congress. Under Gandhiji’s lead the Congress had 
already defined the social goal the nation was to strive for. 
The goal was to be achieved in its fulness after Independence. 
It was the establishment of a democratic, egalitarian social 
order, free from exploitation—social, economic and political. 
This would be a worthy aim for the individual and the nation 
to work for. In this new social order was the growing Indian 
citizen to be brought up and trained to find his proper place 
with the minimum of friction. 

Along with a worthy social aim to work for, Gandhiji 
devised a scientific method of imparting education suited 
to the environment and psychology of the growing child. 
Education was to be imparted through useful and fruitful 
activity. Through it the child was to work, earn and learn. 
With the mother tongue as the medium of instruction was 
combined that of significant craft-work. The new system 
was not, as heretofore, a kind of exotic importation, with 
no roots in the Indian society or soil. 

Experiments were made in this new education, Nai Talim, 
Basic Education as it is called, and it was found that the 
growing child learnt better and more quickly than under the 
existing passive and lifeless system. It was expected that 
after independence when the state was in Possession of the 


nation’s resources, this type of education would be extended 
and elaborated and universal: 


hea ae ised to cover the whole field of 
public instruction. It is a pity that this has not 3 
Most of the Basic schools a; fae boran 


c 8 re conducted on the old lines with 
a pretence of activity and craft- 


they are not patronised by the 
this education for the nation, 


There will be possibility of some im TO i i 

authority sent their children to these MacRae te 
has been a practical if not a theoretical rejection of Basic 
Education, no other scheme has”been evolved after Indepen- 
dence. Neither do we seem to have the genius to evolve a 
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scheme of our own, nor the good sense to follow in the footsteps 
of the genius we were fortunate enough to have. We are blind 
but will not accept guidance! As in many other fields so in 
the field of the education of the growing citizens of a free, 
democratic and socialist India, we shall be well-advised even 
now to follow in the footsteps of Gandhiji. He knew India 
and the Indian people better than any other leader in modern 
times. It is, therefore, that the people instinctively called 
him ‘Mahatma’ and ‘Father of the Nation’. In ancient 
India it was the Rishis and the Mahatmas who moulded the 
individual and social life of the people and laid down the 
law of progress. 

Gandhiji laid the foundations of a scheme of national 
education suited to our needs, requirements and genius and 
our aspirations for the future. It is for us to perfect it and 
extend it to cover the entire field of our education. In this 
process adjustments and adaptation may be necessary. But 
these must be undertaken in the spirit of the total philosophy 
of Gandhiji for the individual and society. Will we have the 
imagination, the courage and the will to do so? 


WARE eae 


Ganputan THOUGHT covers nearly thirty of the 
f aai fruitful years of the author’s public life and 
presents, within one retrospective volume, a fine 
array of his original thinking on the subject of 
Mecsas ideas and ideals, of which he is doubt- 
_less one of the few definitive interpreters of our 

- time. There is a distinctive flavour about every- 

~ thing that Sri Kripalani has to say on Gandhiji. 
Time does not wear away their freshness and 
appeal. It is not alone the _piquancy of the 
Kripalani style that makes his interpretations of 
Gandhiji so memorable; there R much matter in 

* what he says, although some of it is buried amidst 


the lush overgrowth of current controversy. 
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